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PREFACE. 





This Gazetteer is the work of Mr. A. H. Diack, C.S., who was 
Settlement Officer of Kiilu during the years 1887 to 1890, and fora 
portion of 1891. I have merely revised it, and brought it up to date 
in parts, particularly in the portions relating to the Forest Settlement 
and the Waziri Rupi Settlement. The Appendix containing the more 
important of the various Notifications issued under the Indian Forest 
Act, VII of 1678, is given because these Notifications are of constant 
use to those in charge of the District Administration; they are here 
collected in a roadily accessible form. The Appendix giviog an 
account of Mr. Louis Dane’s journey across from Spiti to the Pérbati 
Valley in Wazfri Riipi by a route untried up to his time is of some 
general interest. 


30th May 1898, P.D. AGNEW, CS. 
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PART I.—KULU AND SARAJ. 


CHAPTER I.—THE DISTRICT. 


SECTION A.—DESCRIPTIVE. 


The Kalu sub-division of the Kangra district, toa descrip- Chapter I, A. 
tion of whichthis volume is devoted, consists of three tracts of ripti 
country, each of a widely different character from either of the ene bel of 
others, For administrative purposes it is divided into two tahails, ,,, tarce parts of 
called respectively Ktilu and Saraj (the Jatter formerly known as this volume. 

Plach from the name of the village in which the old tahs{l building 

was situated), but this division has been made with reference to the 

distribution of population and of arable land and takes no account 

of the triple division according to physical features. In this part 

of the Gazetteer will he described the Sar4j tahsil and the greater 

portion of the Kalu tahsil, because these together form a homo- 

geneous tract which may conveniently be referred to in the 

following pages as Kiilu Proper. The other two tracts which form 

tho remainder of the sub-division are known as Léhul and Spiti, 

and nre described in Parts III and IV of this work ; administra- 

tively they aro comprised in the Kulu tahsil. 


Kila Proper lies between north latitude 31°20’ and 32°26’ Boundaries. 
and east longitudes 76°59’ and 77°50’ and includes the upper 
portion of the Bids valley together with a small piece of the Satlaj 
valley towards the south. Onthe north avery high mountain 
Tange separates it from the valley of the Chenah, which at this 
point is included in L&hul. The western boundary is more complex. 
Towards the north it is the ridge which forms the watershed 
between the Biés andthe Ravi, the latter stream rising on the 
other side of it and flowing through the Bara Bangnbal téiuka of 
ihe Palampur tahsil of Kangra.. Further south an offshoot 
from that ridge divides Kalu from the valley of the Ul, which in 
the upper portion of its course flows through the Chhota Bangabal 
tiluka of Palampur and in the lower through Mandi State. 
About half-way down tho western border of Kulu the boundary 
quits this spur and turns abruptly to the east down to the bank of 
the Bits river, which for the next ten miles of its course south- 
wards is the boundary between Kiilu and Mandi State. The river 
then turns abruptly to the west and flows through Mandi. At the 
point where it turns it is joined from the east by the Sninj stream, 
which separates the Kalu tahs{l on the north from the Saréj tahsil 
on the south. Close to its conflaence withthe Bids the Sainj is 
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Chapter I, A. joined from the south by another stream, the Tirthan, which for 

Fe the next few miles, as far as the village of Manglaur, forms the 
western boundary of Kalu, Between Manglaur and its source the 
course of the Tirthan is from east to west, lying entirely within 
the limits of Kalu, aod from Manglaur southwards the 
western boundary is a small tributary of the ‘Tirthao, 
rising in a high ridge which bisects the Sardj taheil from enst to 
west. From the source-of that tributary the boundary crosses 
that ridge in a straight line southwards to the source of a similac 
sinall stream which, flowing in a southerly direction, falls into the 
Satlaj and separates Kalu trom, in the upper part of its course, 
Mandi, and, in the lower part, Suket State. 


Descriptive. 
Boundaries. 


The southern boundary of the Kilu sub-division is formed by 
the Satlaj which divides it from the Simla district, from several 
petty Native States under the control of the Deputy Commissiover 
of Simla, and from Raémpur-Bashahr State. 


The eastern boundary is towards the north the very high 
range separating Kalu (7.¢., the Bids valley) from Spiti, which is the 
valley of the Spiti river, a tributary of the Satlaj. ‘This range, 
running southwards, gives oft first the PArbati and then the Sainj 
and the Tirthan, already mentioned tributaries of the Bids, and 
then throws out the lateral ridge referred to above as bisecting 
the Sarsj tahsil from east to west. From the south of this 
ridge the esstern bouadary of Kalu separates the sub-division from 
the Rampur-Bashahr State (which lies on both sides of the Satlaj), 
ond running down a spur projecting from the ridgo southwards 
into the valley of a small stream, the Karn&d, an affluent of the 
Satlaj follows that stream to its junction with the river. 

Division into 


The tract thus bounded contains a total arca of 1,934 square 
Waairis. 


miles and forms a strip of country about eighty miles in length, 
and varying from twenty to forty miles in breadth, with a popula- 
tion by the census of 181 of 105,651 souls. It is divided inlo six 
sub-divisions called waziris, four of which lie in the Kalu and two 
in the Sardj talisfl. Waziri Purol occupies the northern extremity 
of Kalu Proper and extenda from the source of the Bids southwards 
along both banks of that river. Onthe right bank its southern 
limit is the Phojalati strewm, on affluent of the Bids. South of 
the Phojalati Waziri Lay-Siri occupies the whole of the right of 
west bank of the Bids down to-the Sarvari. Both Waziri Lag- 
Sariand Waziri Lag-Mahéraja protrude towards the sources of the 
Phojalati and the Sarvari a little to the north of these streama. 
The Sarvari is another tributary of the main river forming the 
northern boundary of Waziri Lag-Mah4rfija which includes 
the whole of the remainder of K«lh Proper to tho west of 
the Bits. On the left or east bank of the rivor Waziri 
Parol extends down to its junction with the Parbati and includes 
&@ portion, but not the whole of the northern half of the valley of 
that stream. Tho remainder of the Kalu tahsil lving to the ‘cast 
of the Bids forms Waziri Ndpi, which is separated on the gouth 
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from tahs{l Sardéj by the Sainj, already mentioned, and on the 
north from Waziri Parol by the Parbati up to its junction with 
the Maléna stream, an affluent from the north, and from that 


point onwards by the spur which is the watershed between the wasjrig, 


Maldna stream and the Parbati, and which is an offshoot from the 
great range of mountains to the north. Waziri Inner Saraj (or 
Sardj Janib Bids) comprises the whole of the tract between the 
Sain) on the north and the ridge running through the middle of 
the Saraj tahsil from east to west on the south; while Wazfri 
Outer Sar4j (or Saréj Jénib Satlaj) stretches southwards from 
the ridge to the Satlaj. The areas of the six waziris are 
approximately estimated to be ns follows :— 


Waziri Parol ... a iis vee +. 496 square miles. 
” Lag-Sari ase tes vee eon 94 ” » 
i Lag-Mahirdja ea ade w 84°, ‘3 
” Rupi vee 677 ” ” 
‘ Innor Saréj ... s =308 ‘. a 
” Outer Sardj .., » 275 as ‘i 


The nature of tho further sub-division of the waziris into 
kothis and phdtis will be noticed in Chapter I1], Section D. 


Chapter I, A. 


Descriptive. 
Division into 


It will appear from the above description that five out General configu- 
of the six waziris lie in the basin of the Bisa, a basin enclosed ration. 


by very high mountain ranges, the lowest, that which intersects 
the Sar6j tabsil and which may becalled, from the name of 
tive chief pass over it, the Jalori ridge, having an average ele- 
vation of 12,000 feet, while the others, those namely that separ- 
nte the Bids from the Spiti, Chenab and Ravi valleys, have a 
mean elevation of 18,000 feet above the sea. Rising at the 
northern extremity of the basin from the crest of the Rotang 
Pass, 13,000 feet above the sea (the lowest point inthe Chenab- 
Bias watershed), the river flows ina southerly direction for 
more than 60 miles as far as Lérji village, the point ( at an ele- 
vation of less than 3,000 feet) where it turns abruptly to the west 
and enters Mandi State. Its fall within this distance averages 
130 feet a mile, but is much more abrupt through the first fifteen 
miles than in the remainder, in which the average fall probably 
does not exceed 70 feet a mile. Its source lies above the limits 
of tree-growth, and for the first fow miles of its courso the Bids 
tumbles rapidly down through open mountain pasturo and, some- 
what lower, through scattered birch woods, till at about 9,000 feet 
abovo sea-level Réla, the halting-place for travellora before the 
ascent of the Rotaug Pass,is reached. Here there isa very 
pretty falland for somo miles further the course of the river lies 
through a magnificent glen with precipitous crags on either side 
and beantifully wooded, the spruce and silver tir (abies smithiana 
and abies webbiana) and the sycamore growing in abundance. 
Towards the mouth of the glen the river plunges into a chasin 
enclosed by sheer cliffs not moro than twenty feet apart at tho 
top aud racea for 3,000 yards through the almost subterranean 
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Chapter, A. 


Descriptive. 
General configur- 
ation. 


The Biés and ils 
tribataries, 


passage, 100 feet in depth. Emerging from this gorge to 
the right and left of the mouth of which lie Palchén and Koti, 
the two most northerly villages in Kalu Proper, the Bias enters 
a valley which viewed from a commanding point on the ridge 
above—distance exaggerating steep, and toning down gentle 
slopes—looks like a Jevel alluvial plain of two to four miles 
width, enclosed between two great mountain walls. The river 
flows in a deep bed in the centre of the plain and is joined at 
intervals by tributaries, which, having cut deep narrow glens in 
the mountain forming the sides of the valley, flow through the 
alluvial plain in channels a little below the level of its surface. 
Most of these tributaries are fed by the accumulations of snow 
on the tops of the side ridges and are always full of water. 
Channels cut from them atthe points where they leave the 
mountains draw off water to irrigate large portions of the plain, 
which, though it appears level when seen from above, is really 
a succession of plateaux slopiug gently down to the banks of the 
river and carefully terraced into fields. As much as possible 
of the land in these is irrigated ; and the remainder, though 
unirrigated, is very rich. ‘I'he mountains on either side of the 
valley are less perpendicular than they seem from a distance and 
sre thickly dotted with hamlets, each surrounded with its plot 
of unirrigated cultivation terraced on slopes more or less steep: 
in places the whole face of the mountain from ridge to river is 
under cultivation : and in the glens through which the tributaries 
of the Bids flow, there are numerous villages with their fields 
terraced on the sides of the valleys or lying in level strips and 
pstches, sometimes irrigated, on the margins of the streams. 


Such is the general aspect of the valley downto the southern 
boundanes, already described, of Wnziri Parol on the left bank 
ofthe river and of Waziri Lag-Mahdréja on the right bank ; 
these boundaries nearly meet on the river ata point adjoining 
the village of Bajaura, 40 miles by road from the mouth of the 
romantic chasm helow R&ln. Swollen by its numerous feeders, 
the Bifis has already at this point assumed the dimensions of a 
Breet river. The more important of these tributaries may here 

® noticed ; some have already been mentioned. On the right 
bank the first is the Solang or Biés-Kund—a glacier-fed stream 
draining the mountains to the west of the Kotang Pass and 
falling into the Biés at Palchin after a course of thirteen 
Tiles through a fine glen clad on both sides with forests of firs 
and pines. Further down on tho right bank, near Manali village 
and halting-place, nine miles below Réla, the river is joined by 
the Manalsu Khad—a fine stream with a densely oadod glen, 
glorying in the possession of forests of magnificent deodar cedars. 
Similar though less magnificent forests adorn the valleys of the 
Phojalati and the Sarvari, which are the other two large affluents 
of the Biés on its right bank. On the left bank the most import - 
sot tributary is the Rainih4l, which rising on the Hémta Pass 
at an elevation of 15,000 feet on the Bide-Cuendb watershed 
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falls, arapid foaming torrent, through dense forests, into the Bids 
near Jagatsukh village almost opposite Man4li. In its deep bed 
in the centre of the allavial plain the river here presents a strik- 
ing contrast to these rushing torrents. The river banks are high 
and steep, and hung with bush and creeper ; between them the 
river winds from side to side, now deep and smooth, now foaming 
down rocky rapids in channels fringed with alder, and through 
meadows and marshes dotted with elm and poplar. Here and 
there wooded islands break the stream into several branches. 
This part of the country is remarkably beautifal, and has gained 
for the Kiilu valley the reputation of being perlfaps the prettiest 
part of the British Himalayés. 


Between Bajaura and L&rji the valley of the Bids (which 
is here the boundary between the Rapi Wazir{ of Kalu on the 
east and Mandi State on the west) contracts and the mountain 
sides on either bank. slope very steeply down from ridge to 
river bank. On the Mandi side there are villages and a sprink- 
ling of forest ; but on the left bank the eye rests only on steep 
grassy ascents almost inaccessible to man or beast, and between 
Bajaura and Lérji there is but « single village. As Lérji is 
approached the valley narrowsto a gorge through which the 
water flows deep and smooth, and then with a sweep round to 
the west the Biés disappears through a still deeper and more 
precipitous gorge into Mandi territory. 


To the east of this reach of river lies Wazirf Rapi, which 
includes nearly the whole of the P&rbati valley and the northern 
half of the valley of the Sainj, together with the valley of the 
Hurla which flows from east to west like the other two streams 
and falls into the Bids at a point almost midway between their 
junctions with that river. All three valleys are extremely 
narrow and their sides are steepand precipitous ; it is only ina 
few places in each that the mountains descend in gentle slopes 
to the bank of the stream. About half the villages are situated 
in such places and on gentle slopes in side glens or on the flat 
tops of spurs ; and there is some level ocultivation’on the bank of. 
the Bids between the points where itis joined by the Pérbati 
and the Hurla. ‘T’he basins of these two streams contain abun- 
dant forests. The northern bank of the Sainj is bare, steep, 
rocky and wxposed to the sun. 


The southorn bank of the Sainj lies in Wasiri Inner Sarhj 
and, though steep like the hill-side on the north bank, is finely 
wooded, contains some valuable deodar forest and good cultiva- 
tion, and is in places very beautiful. The remainder of Wasefri 
Inner Sar4j is composed of the valley of the Tirthan stream 
which, rising at a point not far distant from the source of the 
Sainj, flows at first westward parallel to that stream as faras the 
village of Manglaur on the Mandi border and then torning 
northwards for some miles unites with the Suinj, the combined 
stream falling into the Bits about a hundred yards below their 
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junction. Down to Manglaur the Tirthan traverses a deep, 
narrow, winding glen densely clothed with forest growth, but from 
Manglaur northwards it pesses through a series of bare rocky 
gorges. Lérji, the point of junction of the Bids, Sainj and 
Tirthan, is thus the centre of three rocky chasms and has a site 
of peculiar gloomy wildness. 


The Jalori ridge bisecting the Saréj tahsil and forming the 
watershed at this point between the Bids and the Satlaj is thick- 
ly wooded on both sides, Two large streams take their rise 
from the south side of it, one, the Kurpan, from the eastern ex- 
tremity, and the other, the Bawa Géd, from the centre. These 
pursue south-westerly courses to join the Satlaj, into which tho 
latter falls at the south-west corner of the tahbsil, and they are 
separated by a high wooded spur shot out from the ridge from 
which they spring. From the lower extremity of this spur 
several emall streams flow into the Satlaj, and to the east of the 
Kurpan valley also there are a few minor affluents of the great 
river. The southern slopes of the Jalori ridge and the upper 
portions of the Kurpan and Bawa Gad valleys closely resemble 
Inner Sarsj in character, but towards the bank of the Satlaj, 
the bed of which is little more than 8,000 feet above the sea, 
where it skirts the tahsilon the south-east ond is under 2,500 
feet where it leaves it at the south-west corner, the country 
opens out and the valleys become broad and fertile. On the 
bank of the river itself the hillside slopes steeply down, and 
there is only room between its base and the river margin for 
strips of level cultivation: these are fair to look at and in part 
irrigated from side streams, but the unirrigated portions are 
very liable to suffer from drought. So also isthe cultivation 
terraced on the steep and bare hillside above, for in the early 
summer tho heat io this portion of the confined Satlaj valley is 
probably greater even than inthe open Punjab plains. ‘he 
valley of the Kurpan, on the other hand, for some miles above its 
junction with the Satlaj is sheltered from the heat and drought, 
the mountains slope gently down on either side, and the low 
elevation is favourable to production. The Bawa Géd valley is 
nerrower and steeper but similarly sheltered and fertile. 


Of the total area of 1,934 square miles contained in Kala 
Proper, the cultivated portion amouuts to only 115 square miles. 
The remainder consista almost entirely of forest and of desolate 
mountain waste above the limit of tree-growth. The highest 
villages sre not more than 9,000 feet above the sea and the 
average elevation of the cultivated and inhabited part is about 
5,000 feet. The hamlets which are. dotted about the mountain 
slopes are groups of houses standing asclose together as the 
nature of the ground will permit. The houses are generally 
tower-shaped, three or four storeys high, with but one room to 
each storey, with wooden verandahs thrown out round the upper 
storey and crowned by sloping roofs of slate or wooden shingles. 
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The lower storey is occupied by the cattle and sheep and goats; Chapter {, A. 
and consequently instead of the fresh plastered walls i and clean Descriptive. 
swept court-yards to be seen in the low hills, there is as much Pera ic aa 
mud and mess round the houses asin farm-yard in England. eh the sotnsry. 
Round the villages come terraced fields, planted here and there 

with walnut and apricot trees, and fringed with belts of kharsi* 

or mort,t evergreen oaks whose leaves are used for winter fodder ; 

mixed up with the fields and separating them from those of 

the next village, are slopes of steep grass and strips of kavl pine 

and deodar cedar forest. Above the villages, wherever there is. 

some soil and not too much sun, dark forests of rait and tosh pines, 

lit up here and there with patches of maple or horse chestuat, 

spread along the upper slopes, and are succeeded again by 

straggling woods of stunted oak, birch, and lilac rhododendron. 

Rounded grassy summits or bare ridges of rock crown the 

whole, and here and there, up @ valley, or through an opening 

in the mountains, a glimpse is caught of the peaks and perpetual 

snows of the great ranges of which the mountains forming the 

foundations of the villages are spurs and offsboots. This is the 

summer aspect of the country ; in the winter the ground is 

covered with snow for two or three days, or for months together, 

according to suitation. Snow does not usually lie long at 

heights of Jess than 6,000 feet, but the aspect has more to do 

with the time it lies than the elevation. 

It is perhaps in the spring that the country shows to its 
best advantage. Early in March the apricot trees dotted among 
the fields burst into full blossom almost before their leaves appear 
while at the same time the wild medlars (shegal) are crowned 
with wreaths of white flowers and with fresh green foliage 
simultaneously. A little later the sprouting of the leaf buds 
gives the elms a brownish-purple hue and the alders assume 
their bright green ooats. The khakhar tree with its scarlet 
clusters ia soon a conspicuous feature in the landscape until 
thrown into the shade by the gorgeous crimson of the rhododen- 
drou, and early in June the horse-chestnuts are masses of 
blossom, irresistible attractions to millions of humming bees, 
while the green nuts nipped by the birds or by spring showers 
are already falling from the walnut trees. In the same interval 
the fields of wheat and barley rapidly change their hues from 
green to golden yellow, but before they are ripen the sickle the 
brown farrows of the rice-land dotted with heaps of manure, 
have been planted out and have become uniform stretches of 
velvetty green. The monsoon rains of July and August giving 
new life to the grass and brushwood of the hillsides colour the 
whole with the same deep shade of green dulled by the masses 
of white-grey cloud that obscure the mountain tops. With the 
autumn return clear blue skies in September; fields and forests 
alike show wonderful tints of crimson and gold, ripened grain 
and dying creepers: and by December there is no green thing 


* Quercus Semi-sarpifolia + Quercus eacelsa f Abies Bmithiana § Abies 
Webbiana.,- 
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to be seen but the everlasting pines and cedarsio the forests : 
the fields are bare and the grass on the hillsides is dry and 
yellow or black where fire has been set to it. Then the winter 
casts its fall of snow over the whule except where in the lower 
valleys the brown leafless alders and elms and withered ferns 
offer shelter to the woodcock and pheasant untilsuch time as 
the return of spring enables them to return to their favourite 
haunts high up on the mountains. 


The rainfall for each half-year for a period of five years at 
the three meteorological stations in Kilu Proper is shown in the 
following table, which also gives the average of observations ex- 
tending overs considerable period of years as published in the 
Punjab Gazette. 


Rainfall Table. 





lst OcroBER—d1sT 


let APRIL—30TH 


SErreMBER. Marcu. Torat. 
Yean. 42|\42|43 
a ~— ee —e 
re 3s 23 § 3 s j o i 
olse| as 3 a : ry 
a°\2°|2°| 2/2/38 |2/2) 4 
es ep | eee | ee | ees | ened | ee | ee | ee ee | ey 
1385-86 ... 30°6 | 49°5 | 29°2 | 17-9 18 | 106 | 485 | 67:55 |] 39°8 
1886-87 .. 20'1 } 17-4] 193} 10°6 7| 46] 30°7 | 244] 23°9 
1887-88 ... 16°7 | 331 | 244} 13°83] 136] 4:6] 30°5 | 46°7 | 20°0 
1888-89 ... 28°67 | 21°68 | 17°4] 19:9] 226) 135] 49°5 | 444! 30°90 
1889-90 ... 22°90 | 19°3 | 20°68 | 7°74) 11°7 52] 306) 31:0] 35:0 
Average of past years | 249 | 282] 24:0] 15°3 | 16°0 


ae 87°7 | 42°8 | 31°7 


These stations are central and the figures represent fairly 
the rainfall experienced in villages of medium elevation. The 
monsoon rain. however, varies very much locally and is lower 
than the table shows in the lower parts of the Bias basin and in 
the lowlying land along the Satlaj. At a higher elevation more 
rain falls and on the slopes towards the head of the Bias valley 
and also along the -Jalori ridge and the spur which it throws out 
down the centre of Waziri Outer Saraj the rainfall is excessive. 
The winter rains are of importance not only for the rabi crops 
but also because. falling in the form of snow on the tops of the 
ridges, and drained off when the snow melts in the summer, they 
supply water for the irrigation of the rice crop in the kharif. 
From the latter point of view the following table compiled from 
information supplied to the Meteorological Reporter to the 
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Government of India, is more instructive than the rainfall 
return :-— 
aoe ee ooo 


DEPTH OF SNOW ON APRIL 26TH 





Tahefl. Name of Pass. Height. 
1892. | 1891. | 1890. | 1889. ) Leas. 











ne ee | ee a meen | ne 


Feot. | Feet. | Feet. | Feet. | Feet. |Feet. 


(| Rotang .. «| 13,000 3| 10 6] 153, 4 
| 
Kulu a Hamta ... es | 14,500 23]... 8 13 3 
(| Bhobhu ... ~~... |:10,000] ... 5 1) 4 
(| Sirikand ... « | 15,000 6 36 17 55 14 
| Jalori nee «. | 10,500]... 4 1 1 
Saréj . 
Gargaragaon .» | 17,000] ... 12 8 2 ” 
Bashleo .., ws» | 11,000 fF... 4 2 2 1 


The mean temperature of Sultaénpur, the capital of Kulu, 
was found by the Mesers. Schlagintweit to be as follows about 
1860, from May to November; but Snuitdnpur is only 4,000 
feet abovc sea-level and is one of the hottest places iu the sub- 
division— 


May dei eo. a ies ai si 70'3 degrees Fah. 
June wes i as vas iti wif 72-7 i 3 
Jaly se wie “es we rar aye 752 ‘i +) 
August... vee dus is “ai oie 781 i ‘i 
September as ie oes wes es 70°83 ‘ ‘n 
October... ve eee “ise ie oe 58'9 ” 4) 
November isa ite ‘ee ses aie 55°6 


The climate is on the whole healthy, especially to Huro» 
peang, but there is a good deal of chronic sickness among the 
natives, in great part due no doubt to defective sanitation, 
Visitations of cholera have not been unknown, and in the summer 
of 1892 tho valley of the Bids was swept by the scourge from 
south to north. In former days amall-pox found numerous 
victims, but the scruples of the people in regard to vaccination 
appear recently to have been overcome, though in 1892 the 
Jagirdér of Waziri Rupi, a descendant of the Réjpdt kings of 
Kiulo, fell a victim to his neglect of the precaution. Malorial 
fever is common during the monsoon rains in the lower valleys, 
and the inhabitants of the higher villages show great aversion to 
venturing themselves in such places in the fever season, 80 much 
so that they prefer to abandon even the sweets of litigation if 
these are only to be had bya visit to the Tahsildér’a Court at 
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Sultéopur at that time. A more malignant fever called locally 
chameri (perhaps typhus) sometimes breaks out in a village and 
causes great havoc. Bowel complaints are frequent, but can 
generally be traced to undue indulgence in unripe fruit. Goitre 
is common in the Parbati valley, in some portions of Outer Saréj, 
and in other places, and the number of deaf-mutes returned ut 
the census of 1891 was 541. Venvreal diseaso of all kinds is 
very prevalent, aud the ascertained number of lepers is not less 
thau 150. There is a Government Dispensary at Sultanpur iu 
charge of a Native Assistant Surgeon, and a private charitable 
dispensary is maintained at Ani, in Outer Sardj, by the repre- 
sentatives of the American Presbyterian Mission. 


SECTION B.—GEOLOGY, FAUNA, AND FLORA. 


The mineral wealth of the Kila hills is potentially very 
great, but the isolation of the country from all possible mar- 
kets and the difficulty of procuring labour are probably insuper- 
ablo obstacles to any prospect of development. In Waziri Rfapi 
veins of silver, copper, and lead have been discovered ; gold is 
sometimes washed in minute quantities from the sands of the 
Paérbati; and there is a disused aud probably worked out silver 
mine on the bank of that river towards its head waters. 


In the valley of the Upper Bias, too, various lodes have been 
discovered which might be worth working ; and traces of a very 
pure white crystal have been met with near Jagat Sukh on the 
Bids and high up the Sainj Valley in Waziri Rapi. In 1869 a 
mouopoly of the working of mines of precions motal inthe sub- 
division was granted by the Government and by the jdgird4r 
vf Waziri Rapi conjointly to an Nnglishman, Mr. J. Calvert, 
whose -proceedings, however, were not attended with any 
marked success; and the lease was caucelled in 1883: Negotia- 
tions have since then been opened by several English capitalists 
for a fresh lease, and are, it is understood, still in progress. 
Iron is found in places, and several small mines are yet in 
existence, notably in Outer Sar4j (Kothi Nardyangarh), but 
most of these ure not now worked, iron being imported instead 
from Mandi State, where it is nore plentiful; the ore is embedded 
in grains in friable rock which can easily be scraped or broken 
into small pieces. Slato of a very fair quality is obtainable 


throughout Kalu Proper, including Saraj, and is largely used 
for roofing purpceses. 





There are many hot springsin Kalu, the best known of 
which are at Manikaro, Bashist and Kalat, the first in tho valley 
of the Parbati, the two latter on the banks of the Bias, At 
Manikaro there are several jets. One of these, formerly the 
most importaut, has during the last few years been gradoally 
dying out, the ground all round being curiously marked as if 
by the action of fire and water, streaks of vivid chrome and 
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burnt sienna alternating with what appear to be formations of 
a decidedly volcanic nature. ‘The second spring, down by the 
river bank, is still in fall play, but its waters can hardly bo 
utilized. The third spring bubbles up by several jets in a spe- 
cies of natural basin in the rocky soil, abouttwelve feet in 
circumference by a foot and half deep. ‘Che spring is alwaysin 
great activity, and is said to rise and. fall with the Pérbati, 
being in temperature above boiling-point, so that the rice, which 
it ia de rigueur for pilgrims to have cooked in the pool, is pre- 
pared for consumption withont further trouble to the owner 


than placing the grain in a bag and throwing it into the water. 


All around the racks are too hot to be comtortably touched by 
the naked hand, and the air is impregnated with a distinct 
odour of sulphur; but the water is not napleasant to the taste, 
and rice covked in it is just as palatable as if prepared in the 
usual mauner. ‘There are several covered tanks for bathing 
purposes, and the waters are said to be found of benefit in rheu- 
matism and skin diseases. ‘hese springs are much resorted to 
as a place of pilgrimage. Devotees from Madras ani fakirs 
from Haiderabad Dekhan have there been met with. ‘here 
are seven oreight Hindi temples, the principal of which, in 
honour of Vishnu, is of similar form to the famous temple at 
Baijnéth. In the temple of Kam Chandar there is a jet of steam 
and water rising eight or ten feet high with a loud rushing 
noise, and throwing up small round polished granite pebbles 
or manis, whence the name Manikarn, 


At Bashist, whichis situated on the left bank of the Bids, 
about 27 miles in a straight line above SallAupur, there are 
three hot springs, of which the lowest is the most active. ‘The 
water bubbles from the ground icto a small tank, and is thence 
led off into baths, which are much frequented ly pilgrims and 
disensed persons. py Kalut is an insignificant hamlet of three or 
four houses some twenty miles to the north of Sultaupur. There 
is one hot spring there, which is of w bitter tuste, and whose 
waters, standing ota temperature of 104° Pahr., are received 
in an open tank abont twelve feet square and three deep. This 
spring isof no greatrepute. A report on these springs hy the 
Civil Surgeon of Kangra ia printed ag an appendix to this 
volune. ‘Tiere are other het prings at Khirganga amd Uasane 
Tirath in the Parbati valley, near Larji on the Bids, and opposite 
Ablartih village on the Sainq, 


The fauna of Riailn is rich, but has never been made the 
anbject of scientifie treatment. ‘lwo kinds of hear are found, 
the black and the brown, beth terrible marauders to the pea- 
sant, the former devouring his Indinn-coro aud the latter hia 
sheep. Leepards abound and commit great haves among skeep 
ad dogs, and sometimes among cafCe and ponies alse. ‘Towards 
the summits of the high ridges ibex and in Places lioral are to 
‘be found; and lower duwn musk-deer and barking deer are 
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plentiful in tho forest while wild goats (karth or tar and ghural) 
frequent rocky ground and precipices. 


Wild cats, hyenas, wild pig, jackals, foxes, porcupives, 
and martens are common; flying squirrels are numerons in the 
woods; they are sometimes tamed and make pretty pets. Otters 
are occasionally to be seen on the river‘banks There are many 
kinds of game birds; those of the pheasant and partridge order 
are permanent residents; large flights of duck, geese and teal 
pass down the valleys in the spring and autumn on their 
way between their summer home in the high mountains and 
their winter home in the Punjab pluins, and some of them are 
seduced by the beauties of Kdlu into passing their winter 
there; and wood-cock ond snipe (the solitary and the Hima- 
layan varietics) visit the marshes on the banks of the Bias in. 
the winter in numbers that yary very much from year to year; 
quail and ordinary snipe are also occasional visitors. Of 
pheasants nearly all the Indian kinds are to be found; the 
argus is rare, but the monal is still common on the high moun- 
tain sides; lower down the kakiis (or kwagta) and the chir 
are fairly plentiful; and the white-crested pheasant (kaltj or 
kalesa) is nbundant in the lowlying woods and thickets, in 
which also in Saréj peafowl are seen in places. The blaok 
partridge is fairly common, though not so thick as in the plains; 
the wood partridge is more rare, but chikor are abundant. In 
the winter the snow pheasant (gohind) and the snow partridge 
are occasionally found. Pigeons—blue-rocks, wood-pigeons and 
snow pigeous—abound. Birds of prey—eagles, vultures, kites, 
and hawks—are numerous; and there is an infinite variety of 
small birds. ‘he merry songof the blackbird is to be heard 
throughout the year, and the call of the cuckoo ushers in the 
summer, while the presence of the maina and inthe hot weather 
of the hoopoe, reminds the visitor that the plains of India are not 
very far distant. Ove of the most characteristic sounds of the 
denser foreata in KGlu is the mournful note of the piu, a small 
bird with red rings round ita eyes ; the native prettily explain 
the melancholy of itscall by attributing it to the bird seeing 
the reflection of the red rings in the water it drinks and imagin- 
ing that the water has been turned to blood. 


Snakes ond vipers are by no means unknown, and the deadly 
karatt has been found as high as 9,000 feet above the sea. Scor- 
pious and tarantulas are also sometimes encountered, and in the 
rainy season mosquitoes and sand-flies, and the even more 
malignant poto, swarm. Flights of locusts visited Kalu in 1889, 
1896, and 1891, and did considerable damage to crops, but many 


met their death in attempting to scale the snowy mountains over- 
looking the source of the Bids. 


An inferior kind of fish is found inthe Bids and in its larger 
tributaries, but the water is generally too cold for mahseer, though 
a few of these have sometimes beeu known to find their way. as 
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far up as the junction of the Bids and the Parbatiin the warm Chapter I, B. 
rainy months of July nnd August. Afaheeer are said also to be 
found in the Satlaj where it skirts Outer Sard). Geology, paeae 
Flora. 


A volume might be devoted to tle forest trees and flora of 
the sub-division. The following is a list of the twenty more 
valuable timber trees of the Kilu forests, and of a few other 
which are important on account of their fruit or other products. 


Tho ke/u and kaz/ forests are not extensive, and are situated 
for the most part low down in the valleys in the neighbourhood 
of the villages. The extensive forests high up on the sides of 
the mountains contain in the way of pines only the 7a1 and tos 
(Abies Smithiana and Picea Webbiana). The devididr (Oupressus 
torudosa) and the shamshid or box are found in some localities, 
but not in large quantities. ‘I'he commonest trees in the forest 
in addition to the pines are several kinds of oak, a horse chest- 
nut, rhododendrons, maples and birches. Yew and wild walnut 
are algo not uncommon ; Himalayan poplar and alder are found 
in the valleys. 


No. | English Names. Vernacular Names. Scientitic Names. 




















1 | Deodér Kelo, keli, diér Cedrus deodara. 
2] Box Shamshdd, tukel, cbikri | Buxus sempervirens, 
3 | Walnut Khor, akhrot Juglane regia. 
4| Ash Angu Fraxinus floribunda. 
5 | Elm MArn, imbri, niaral, shuko | U!mus Wallichians. 
6 | Alder Kosh Alnus nitida. 
7 | Blne pina Kail Pinus excolsa, 
8 | Chil chil Pinus longifolia. 
9 | Spruce Tai Abies Smithiana 
10 | Bilver fir Tos, poi, badrni Abies Wobbiana. 
11 | Yew Rakhfl, rakhéi Taxus baccata. 
12 } Cyprosa Devideir Cupressus torulosa, 
19 | Sh{abum Tali, sh{sham Dalbergia siesoo, 
14 | Olive Kahu Olea cuspidata, 
15 | Horse-chestout ... | Khanor /Esculas Indica. 
16 | Celtis Khark, khirk Clotis Australia, 
17 | Mulberry Chin, chf{mo, kran Morus serrata. 


Ee —————————————eeeS 
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rv 


No. English Namos. 








18 | Hill tun igs 
19 | Kekaran ae 
20 | Poplar vee 


21 | Common Him, oak 

22 | Fodder oak 

23 | Alpine oak 

24 | Maple an 

26 | Hill bamboo se... 

26 | Indian mountain 
ash. 


27} Common _rhodo- 
dendron. 


28 | Sunmack tree... 


29 | Broad-leaved fig 


30 | Wild dato eos 


81 | Peach one 
88 | Nectarine 

83 | Himalayan apricot 
84 | Garden plum 


35 | Himalayan green- 


wage. 
36 | Apple* 
87 | Pear tes 


88 | Wild pear 


Vernacular Names. 





Dar! 

Kakaran 

Phals 

Bahn 

Mohru 

Kharsu 

Mandal 

Ringal or Nirgél 
Rauns 

Bras 


¢ Kakor 
U Tung 


Timbul or tremul 


Khajur 


Aru 

Mundin aru 
Sarl 

Aln bokhara 
Alticha 

Seb or palu 
Néepati 
Shegal 





Bcieutific Naines. 





... | Cedrela serrata. 
Puatacia integerrima. 
Popalus ciliata. 
Quercus iocana. 

Ditto dilatata, 

Ditto semicarpifolia, 
Acer cadudatum. 
Arondinaria utilis. 


Cotoneaster acileris. 


{ Rhododendron arboreum. 
Ditto campanulatum. 


__ | (Rhus acaminata, 
 ) Ditto parvitiora. 
+ | Pleus macrophylla. 


Pheenix sylvestris 
(found on the bank of 
the Bide between Ba. 

jaura and Lérji). 


Amygdalng persica, 





Ditto var, 
os Armeniaca valgnris, 
Prunua domestica, 
see Ditto var. 
eee | Pyius malue. 
«| Ditto cominunis. 


Ditto variolosa. 


* Rasket loads of these small green apples are sent tothe Kulu ahepherds grazing their 


flocks li the high pasturer of Lahol, who are ylad to get anything in the shape of fruit or 
vegetables tu cat in that arid country, 


Besides the fruit of the trees shown in this list there are 


many wild fruits and berries. 


In June and Juty wild straw 


herries of excellent flavour are plentiful in the mountain pastures 
nt an elevation of 8,000 feet and upwards; they sro called 
bhumbhia in Kalu and baimpha/ in Outer Saraj, ond muet not be 
confounded with the insipid fruit of a potentilla growing at a 
lower elevation, The yellow raspberry (rubus flavus: local 
names, achha, kalechi, pudechha) and the Himalaynn raspberry 
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(rubus purpurens, locally, dieri, hihirt, kanchha) are common 
along field borders. A shrub called khashambal, bearing yellow 
flowers, yields a small black edible fruit, and another, not un- 
like it, the pint, produces a small red pulpy sweet fruit. There 
are two kinds of wild grapes: the ma/e growing on a vine like 
the cultivated variety, and the ddth, the leaves of which are 
large, thick and undivided and covered with light brown down 
on the under side. 


Otber trees and plants of utility will be referred to in 
Chapter IV, on “ Production and Distribution,” Sections A and C, 
but it may be noted here that madder (/rangni: the dye is called 


majit) grows wild in old walle and field terraces and is exported 


to some extent. A yellow dye used as a preliminary tothe appli- 
cation of madder is obtained from another plant called lojh 
(Symplocos crataegoides). 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY. 


The little principality of Kalu has been mentioned in Part 
I of this work as one of the eleven States lying between the 
Satlaj and the Ravi. The early notices of it have been collected 
by General Cunningham, who recognises the modern Kalu in 
Kiu-la-to, mentioned by Hwen Theang asa State lying 700 Is or 
117 miles to the north-east of Jalandhar. ‘‘ The Vishnu Purana,” 
he adds, ‘‘ mentioned a people called Ulita or Kulita, who 
are most probably the same as the Kaulitds of the RA&méyana 
and the Brihat Sanhit&. Asthis form of the word agrees pre- 
cisely with the Chinese Aut-lu-to, I conclude that the modern 
KGlu must be only an abbreviation of the ancient name.” Hwen 
Thsang states the district to have been 3,000 li, or about 500 
miles, in circuit—figures which, unless the power of the Stute 
extended far beyond the Kilu valley, must necessarily be 
exaggerated. 





The legendary history of the district preserves the names 
of a long line of princes who successively ruled in Kala. ‘The 
progenitor of the family is stated to have been one Behanga- 
mani, a brother of a Kilu prince called Paras R4&m, who was 
succeeded by his descendants for cighty-seven generations, the 
last reigning prince being Ajit Singh, who was deposed by the 
Sikhs in 1840. It is impossible to place muoh reliance upon 
the legendary accounts, for, allowing an average of fifteen yeurs 
to each reign, the date of Behangamani would fall not earlier 
than the first half of the 6th century, A.D., and even if twenty 
years be allowed for each reign, the date cannot be placed before 
A.D. 80, whereas Paras Rém figures in the very earliest scenes 
of Hindd mythology. 


The first solid ground in the history of the valley appears to 
be touched about the middle of the 15th century in the person 
of Réja Sudh Singh, whom tradition places 74th in descent 
from Behangamani. More probably, however, Sudh Singh was 
the founder of a new dynasty. His predecessors in the legendary 
list all bore the RéjpGt affix of Pal, and it is certainly strange 
that this affix should have been dropped by Sudh Singh if he 
were really of the ancient stock. The legend accounting for this 
change of name from Pal to Singh runs as follows:—Sudh Pél 
was out walking one day when a leopard attacked acow. Filled 
with religious fury he fell upon the leopard, and with hie fist 
gave such a terrific blow that the leopard fell dead on the spot. 
From this act of bravery he was called Singh, or the Tiger, 
aod his doscendants took the name after him. Bat other popular 
legends support the theory that Sudh Singh was the founder 
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of his family. Perhaps the prettiest of these is that which Chapter If. 
represents him as a Rajput lad of poor parentage who received History. 
his kingdom from the hands of the goddess Hirma. The story giap Sing 
runs that he was ou his way with his friends to tho annual fair ° 
held at Jagat Sukh and sitting down by the wayside to rest 

fell sound asleep. When he woke up his friends had gone on 

and he was perplexed what to do, for the road was new to him. 

As he stood lookiig round about hima decrepit old woman came 

up, who said she was going to the fair too and would show him 

the way. As they went on together, however, she became very 

tired and her steps dragged, and at last the boy kindly 

took her in his arms and carried her. Arrived at the fair he 

set her down, but behold, it was no longer a little old woman but 

Hirma in all her splendour, the goddess, to whom fable attri- 

butes the peopling of Kulu. Raising the boy to her shoulder 

she asked how far his eye could reach, and so mighty was her 

stature that he was able to sec from the Satlaj on the south to 

the source of the Chendb on the north. ‘‘Over that country,” 

said Hirma, “shall you and your descendants reign for fourteen 
generations,” and she forthwith calied upon the people at the 

fair to recognise Sudh Singh as their king. 


A perhapsless mythical legend is referred to in Mr. J. B. 
Lyall’s Settlewent Report, which describes Sudh Singh as a 
young Rajpat wandering in search of adventures and fortuuate 
enough to take the fancy of the goddess Hirma. Having, with 
her assistance, distinguished himself on the popular side in a 
revolt against some tyrannical Thahkurs, he was elected Thakir 
in their stead, and from that beginning soon conquered the 
whole of the Waziri Parol, and assumed the title of Raja. 


These Thakirs wonld appear according to tradition to have The Thékirs of 
been baronial chiefs, who held sway cach within his barony of a Kulu. 
fuw aquare miles, residing in high and massively built towers 
and keeping up armies of retainers. ‘hoy aro said to have 
levied taxes and transit duties and to have waged war against 
onc another. Some of their towers arc stili in existence in ws 
ruined state ; the boundaries of their baronics are in places 
pointed out, and circumstantial stories of their exploits are 
narrated. “ But,” wrote Mr. Syall in his Settlement Report, 

“it is hardly credible that they were ever completely 
independent as common tradition asserts. Without a lord 
paramount, and with no bond of confederacy, such diminutive 
States could ucver have existed side by side in such lawless days 
for any length of time. Itis pretty sare therefore that with 
intervals of perfect independence in periods of confusion, they 
must have been more or Jess subject and tributary to some 
stronger power; and T surmiso that the power was Suket. I 
have heard it said that Suketand Mandi were at one timo one 
dominion, and that the frmilies of both Réjas came from the 
same stock. It is well known that there was a timo when Suket 
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was a much more powerful and extensive principality than at 
present. Again, with regard to the R4éjds of the extinct prin- 
cipslity of Lag, half of which was in Kilu, a tradition delares 

f that tho family were originally Diwana or Wazirs of Suket ; 
and one of the many T’hdkurs in Kapi, whose country is said 
to have been annexed by the second prince of Kalu, is men- 
tioned in traditional accounts of his overthrow as paying to 
Suket o quit-rent or tribute of a falcon or hawk. 


‘Suppose some events to have occurred to weaken the 
power of Suket, and the natural result would be that uew prin- 
cipalities would spring up in her outlying Provinces. This is 
how I imayine the Kalu principality to have been first formed, 
aod it is a significant fact that the adjoining principality of 
Lag (long zince extinct) appears to have come into existence 


- about the same time.” 


The date of Sudh Singh can be approximately fixed by 
calculation from the reign of Jagat Singh, sixth in descent 
from him, who was contemporary with Shéhjahén and Aurang- 
xib. A serius of letters ure still extant addressed to him by 
these movarcha under the title of “ Zaminddr of Kélu,” which 
show him to have reigned between the years 3640 and 1680. 
From Jagat Singh to Ajit Singh, who was deposed in 1840, 
there were eight geneiations, having at average length in 
round numbers of twenty years. Allowing the same overage 
duration for the reigns that preceded Jagat Singh, the date of 


Sudh Singh may be placed at tho commencement of the 16th 
century.* 


From this date to the Sikh annexation the history of 
Sudb Singh’s decendsnts, the Koli Kéjas of Kaln, is the history 
of ihe country, and it may be divided into three periods. ‘The 
first begins with the establishment of Sudh Singh as Radja or 
Nave of ail Parol, and ends with the death of Réja Kalidn Singh, 
his great-grest-yreat-grandson. ‘Ie second, the period of 
greatest prosperity, begins with the reixn of Raja Jagat Singh, 
and ends with that of his great-grandson, Rai Singh. ‘She 
third, the period of decline and fall, begins with the reign of 
Rai Jai Singh, and ends with the capture of his brother’s 
great-grandson, Raja Ajit Singh, by the Sikhs in A. D. 1840. 
A pedigree tree of the family is given below. 





® Most of the remainder of this chapter is taken almost verboé'm from Mr. 
J. B. Lyall’s Kangra Settlement Report. 
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SUDH SINGH. 

Bahédar Singh. 

ai Singh. 

Baas Singh. 

Pirthi Singh. 

Kaliés Singh. 

JaGat ‘Sine (1640-80). 
Biahi Singh. 
Man Sing 


Ce 
R&i Singh. Paddam Singh 
| 
Jai Singh. Thedi Singh. 
| 





| \ | | 
Prithan Singh, Dhiénu. Indar. Charen Prem 
{ { Siogh. Singh. 
Tikam Ram. Bole Rém. | 
Kaptra. Thékur 








C 1 ri Singh. 
Bikrama Singh, Kishan Jagar Singh. Fata. | 
Singh, | Gyan Singh 
Ajit Singh. } Hira Singh (Rai). 
Partab Singh. (Raua of Phargri, | 
in Simla territory). Rai Dalip 
Singh 


(died 1892). 
| 
Megh Singh. 


Sudh Singh, having made himself master of all Parol, wes 
aneceeded by Balddar Singh, who is said to have overthrown 
many petty Thakirs nnd annexed their dominions, and in this 
way to have added to Parol all Waziri Rapi and something 
more than a third of inner Saréj, consisting of o strip of up- 
Jand country allalosg the upper slopes of the Jalori Ridge. 
Henceforth, to the accession of R&ja Jagnt Singh and end 
of the first period, the limits of the principality seem to have 
remained unchanged. The rest of what now constitates Kulu 
seems at this tiinc to have been divided as followa:—The 
Lagwati RAéja held the rest of inner Sardéj, the north-west 
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qonreek of outer Saréj and all Lag. The eastern half of outer - 


araj was subject to Baséhir and the south-west quarter to 
Suket. 
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The boundaries of these hill principalities were perpetually 
advancing and receding, bnt there is no doubt that in Kalu at 
least the boundaries above given remained in force for a consider- 
able time, for any ordinary peasant will quote them as the 
ancient limits of Kalu and Lag. ‘I'he absence of fighting or 
disturbance of tho boundaries of the principalities in Kédlu, 
which distinguishes the reigns of the last four Rajas of the first 
period, has probably something to do with the subjection of the 
hills to the rule of the Mughal emperors of India, which was 
first thoroughly effected about the commencement of this period 
by the Emperor Akbar in A. D. 1556. For two hundred years 
after this the Rajds of Malu, like the other hill princes (with 
intervals of independence in times of confusion) paid tribute 
to the emperors. ‘I'he present representative of the family 
possesses copies of some orders sent by the emperors to his an- 
cestors, in which they are addressed as zamindars of Kalu. 


The second period begins with the overthrow of the kiog- 
dom of Lag by Raja Jagat Singh of Kalu, a contemporary of 
Sh4hjahfo and Aurangzib, in concert with the Kaja of Mandi. 
At this time, besides the parts of Kdlu mentioned above, the 
Lagwati Rfija seems to have also possessed Kotbi Sowér of 
Chhota Bauyéhal, and out of the country now included in the 
Mandi State, all the slope to the Ul river from the outer Hima- 
laya (the upper part of which is now known as Chofr), and 
all the conntry now known as Mandi-Saréj. Of this territory, 
at the division which followed the conquest, Mandi took 
Mandi-Saraj, wnd all the rest seems to have gone to Kilu.* 
Radja Jagat Singh afterwards took Kothis Sirfgarh and Nardin- 
garh (in outer Saréj) from Suket. His son aud saccessor, Raja 
Bidhi Singh, seized Liéhul, and added Dhau and Kandi to his 
territory in outer Saréj by conquest from Baséhir. He was 
sncceeded by his son, Kaja Man Singh, in whose time the for- 
tunes of the Kalu principality reachcd their highest pitch. 
He completed the present talika of outer Saréj by taking Kothi 
Pandrakis from Baséhir and carricd war across the Satlaj, 


annexing Shangri, and taking tribute from other petty atates, 
such as Komarsen and Kot Guru. 


Tt was in histime also that Pirthi Pal, the last LRAja of 
Bangihal, was treacherously murdered at Mandi by his father- 
io-law, Sudh Sen, Raja of Mandi. Though Man Singh had 
marrie| Pirthi Pal’s sister, this did not prevent him from joining 
with his wurderers to divide the victim’s territory. In this 
way Baraand Chhota Baugahal, and a part of Bir Baugahal 
fell to Kalu, and the vest of the Bangahal territory, as it then 


* ‘The last Raja of Lag, Jai Chand, and his brother, Sultan Chand, seem to 
have fought heed. A large cave on am mountain above SultAnpar is shown as 
their favourite hidiug place when carrying ona guerilla war against Jagat 
Bingh ; and a pillar neax the palace at Sultanpor is snid to be built over the head 


of one of the brothera who was caught and decapitated at last efter giving = 
great doal of tronble. 
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stood, seoms to havo been incorporated by Mandi and Kéugra.* 
Mén Singh seems to‘have been always fighting; he is said to 
have taken from Mandi, and held for some time, the famous 
salt mines of Komédh and Drang. He was at last surprised 
and killed by the Komarsen Raja, into whose country he had 
heen enticed unguarded by an intrigue with a woman. The 
uneventful reign of his son and successor, Rai Singh, concludes 
the second period; but before going on to the third, an event 
which happened in Jagat Singh’s time may be mentioned, as 
it had an important influence on the history of the country. 
Jagat Singh coveted a treasure said to be in the possession of 
a Brahman (a jewel according to the Brahman annals, bot may 
be it wasa daughter). The Brahman, unable or unwilling to 
consent and pressed to the uttermost, set fire to his house, and 
perished with all his family in the flames. A curse fell upon 
the Raja; everything he saw, smelt or tasted, seemed to him to 
be smeared with blood. By the advice of the Pandits, in the 
hope of removing the curse, he sent a Braliman to Oudh, who 
stole, and with miraculous aid hrought to Kulu, a famens idol, 
the Thakur Rugnaéthji. Yhe Rdja put this idol on the throne, 
proclaimed himself to be merely the first servant of the temple, 
and the curse was removed. From this time till its fall this 
remained in theory the constitution of the principality. There 
was no distinction between the royal treasury and that of the 
temple of Rugnath, and the Rajas, on tho great festival days, 
took the front place among the priests and attendants. To the 
great influence of this idol and its priests may in part he attri- 
buted the most unusually large assignment of land to temples 
and priestly families which prevailed, and still prevails, in Kuly. 


The period of decline begins with a revolt raised againat Jai: 


Singh, son of Raja Rai or Raj Singh, by one of the family of the 
Wazirs of Diar, who had been banished from the country. 
“This family always figured very prominently in Kdlu history, 
and has some influence at the present day. The result of the 
revolt was that Jai Singh was driven out of the country, and 
his uncle, Paddam Singh, put on the throne, to be superseded 
AWwiittle later by his son, Thedi Singh. In the confusion 
Mandi took possession of the greater partment of the 
Chotr country, and Kiln never regained it, except perhaps 


for a time under Pritham Singh, some thirty years after. - 


Thedi Singh found the royal authority weakened by the 


* The VLangihal kingdom is popniurly said to bave ot one time had a reves 
nne of adukh, aud to lave included, besides the present taléka of that name, 
Viprola, Lanodh, and Rajjer, and much country now in Mandi. Tho founder 


gecins to have been a Brohman, though the present Bangdhili R4jptite, to prove 
theie pure Réjpit descent, eny he wasnot a Brahman but a Réjput, who had 
become a Brahmehdr) Sadh, According to legeud he killed a demon who 
infeated Rangahal, aud fonuded the principality. Prithi P4l is aaid to have 


bean bia descandant in the twentieth generation. After Prithi Pél’a death, his. 


descendanta seem to have now and aguin attempted to revive the principality, 


but without eucceas, though some of them seem to have held a emall part of it 
in jdg¢r, 
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events of his brother’s reign, and to confirm it planned and 
successfully carried out a coup d’etat; he contrived by some 
pretext to collect those whom he feared or considered as enemies 
at the palace, and after drugging their liquor (heavy drinking 
is@ sure accompaniment of every assembly in Kilu) attacked, 
them suddenly and put them all to the sword, tothe number, 
80 Bays tradition, of three hundred andsixty. ‘lhis he probably 
could not have effected if, Jike former Réjis, he had relied 
entirely on the local militia or feudal service of the Kulu land- 
holders; but one of his precautions had been to gradually 
collect n considerable body of Bairégis as a body-guard, all or 
nearly all of whom were foreigners, natives of the plains of 
India, and this was the first use he made of them.* This 
ferocious measure did not, however, prevent, and perbaps helped 
to cause, another extensive revolt, which was headed hy a 
pretender to the throne, who asserted himself to be the Radja 
Jai Singh, who had veen driven out by the first rebellion. ‘T’his 
pretender is said to have beena Sanyési fagér, who had formed 
a connection with a patra (Hindu dancing girl) who had accom- 
panied Jai Singh in his flight from Kalu and subsequent 
wanderings. With her assistance he contrived to answer ques- 
tiona, so as to deceive most of the Sar4j and Rupi people as to 
his identity, until at Iast proof was brought that the real 
Jni Singh had gone to Oudh as a fagir aud died there. 


Thedi Singh had no sons by his R&ni, or RAjpit wives, so 
he was succeeded by his son, Pritham Singh, who was illegiti- 
mate, or of impure blood, as his mother wasa Khwési, that is a 
Kanet girl married by a sort of left-handed ceremony. He 
died in A. D. 1800, or a little later, after n long and _ toler- 
ably prosperous reign, leaving the throne to his sun, Bikrama 
Singh. 


More than fifty years before this the real nuthority of the 
Mughal emperors had finally passed away, and ao period of 
geueral anarchy had followed, in the course of which the 
Gurkhas issuing from Nepal had conquered all the hill courtry 
up to the Satiaj ; and Sansdr Chand, tho Katoch Raja of Kangra, 
had made tributary to himself all tho hill chiefa between the 
Satlaj and the Révi. The Rajis of Kilu paid tribute to the 
Garkbas for Shangri, and to Sansér Chand for Kilu,t bat they 
seem to have got off lightly, and to have been not much inter- 
fered with. ‘The situation of the country far back in the high- 


® These Bairégis were an order of Hindu ascetics; in thoae disturbed times 
their religious character and organization facilitated their rovings about India, 
and served es a bond of discipline; they cmployed these advantages to form 
themselves into banda of mercenary soldiers or companies of tradery. Thedi 
Singh setiled many of them in Kilu on grants of Innd, which are now held by 
their doscendants. They form acaste npart under the name of Buirdgis, but 
have fost all religious pretensiona and are mere peasant proprietors. 


+ Moorcroft mentions in his travela that he heard that Ghamand Chand, 
Katooh Béja of Kingra, father of Sansér Chand, invaded Kila, 
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mountains was its protection, as it had been before. This im- 
unity was not, however, to last much longer. In 1806 the 
Gurkhas invaded Kéngra, and in 1809 Savsér Chand, in des- 
peration, called in the aid of Ranjit Singh, the ruler of the 
Sikhs. 


The Gurkhas were driven back behind the Satlaj, and 
Ranjit Singh became master of the hills. Hesent a Didn to 
Kitlu with @ demand for tribute, which was sent to the amount 
of Rs. 40,000. ‘Three years later, on a second demand not being 
complied with, an army under Diwdn Mohkam Chand crossed 
the Bajaura pass and encamped in the valley; negotiations 
began, and the Sikhs are said to have demanded an annual 
tribute of Rs. 50,000, to which the Radja would not agree. 
Thereupon the Sikhs advanced, and the Raja fled up the moun- 
tains, leaving his palace and capital of Sulténpur to be sacked 
by the invaders. Eventually he had to bribe them to leave the 
country by paying them all the money hecould scrape together.* 
About this time, in 1814-15, the Gurkhas were driven back into 
Nepal by the Euglish, and the Governor-General granted a 
sanad for Shangri tu the Réja, who, like the other Cis-Satlaj hill 
chiefs, had taken side against the Gurkhas. Bikrama Singh, 
like his grandfather, had no sons by his Rauis, and on bis death 
in A. D. 1816 left the throne to Ajit Singh, his son bya Khwasi. 
The RAja of Mandi, by deputy, performed the ceremony of 
investiture, or seating Ajit Singh on the throne. ‘These facts 
led to a disturbance, for soon after a party iu Kulu, headed by 
sowe influential Wazirs, stirred up Kishen Singh, the Réja’s 
uucle, who was residing in Kéngra, to dispute the succes- 
sion. 


fansér Chand, the Katoch Raja, in spite of his reverses, 
still claimed the right of couferriug investiture as lord para- 
mount of the Jalaudbar circle of hill-chiefs, and in revenge for 
its disregard he assisted Kishen Singh in collecting a force in 
tho Katoch country with which to invade Kalu. The first 
attack was repulsed; the second, with tho nid of a Mandi 
contingent, advanced into Kalu, and seemed about to 
succeed, when the Mandi Raja, in obedience to an order 
obtained by Kalu from Lahore, threw his weight on the 
other side, and Kishen Singh was made prisoner with all his 
force. ‘The Kntoch men in it were stripped naked, and left to 
find their way home over the mountains in this disgraceful 
plight. A pithy rhyme ia repeated in Kélu to preserve the 
wemory of the achievement. After Kishen Singh’s deuth, 





ee 

. * Moorcroft mentions that in A. ). 1820 Sobha Rain, Waefr of Kilo, com. 
plained to him of heving had to pay Rs. 80,000 te Ranjit Singh for allowing 
Shuja-al-Malk, the ex-king of Kabul, to pass throngh Kalu en route to Ludidnab 
This was probably only one of the offences imputed to Kéla by Ranjft Singh ; 
but the Wazir mentioned it as the only one to make out that Kdlu hed auffered 
for compliance to the English. Shujé-dl-Sfnlk in his diary abuses the Kily 
people and says they treated him most inhospitably, 
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which happened immediately, a boy (who will have to be men- 
tioned hereafter by the name of Partéb Singh) was produced 
by his friends as his posthumous son, but the other faction 
called him a supposititious child, and the son of a Bangéhilia 
Mién. The Mandi K4ja, as a reward for the assistance he had 
given against Kishen Singh, claimed and obtained two forts 
and u piece of Chodr, the only remaining part of that country 
which Kilu had up to this time managed to retain. 


In A. D. 1839 the Sikh Government sent a force under 
General Ventura against the neighbouring state of Mandi. It 
met with slight resistance, and the Réja of Mandi was made 
prisoner and sent to Auritsar. Bre penelneies so far, into 
the hills, the opportanity of attacking Kulu was too good to be 
lost; so on the pretext that Kalu had shown a disposition to 
help Mandi, a force under the Sindhanwéla Sardar was sent 
into the country. No resistance was made, and the Raja 
beguiled by fair promises and wishing to save Sulténpur and 
his - palace from another sack, allowed himself to be made a 
prisoner. 


As soon asthe Sikhs had got the Raja into their power, 
they showed an intention of taking possession of tho whole 
country ; and as the quickest means of reducing the hill forts of 
Sar4j which still held out, a force was detached, which marched 
through that country, carrying the Réja with it, aud compelling 
him before each fort to order the commandant to surrendor. 
he Sikhs, completely confident, committed excesses, and 
treated the R4ja with brutal want of courtesy ; his guards are 
said to have amused tliemselves by pulling him on to his feet 
by his long moustaches. The hill-men aro remarkable for the 
loyalty and respect they have for their hereditary RAjés, and 
the report of this indignity angered them particularly. A 
plot to attack the Sikhs and rescuo tho Raja was devised by 
Kapdru, Wazir of Sar4j, the head of a branch of the family of 
the Wuzirs of Dial. A sort of fiery cross wns sent round, and 
men were secretly mustered from all parts of Saraj. ‘The Sikh 
force was probably about one thousand strong ; it had done its 
work, and had returned from outer Saréj by the Basleo pass. 
A little way below the fort of ‘l'ung, the road, a mero footpath, 
and here very narrow, runs along the bank of a wooded ravine; 
in these woods the Sardjis lay in ambush and awaited the 
Sikhs, who came marching along in single file and undisturbed 
by any feeliug of insecurity. When that part of the line which 
held the Réja came opposite the ambush a sudden rush was 
mnade, a few men were cut down, and the Raja was caught up 
and carried swiftly up the mountain side. At the snme time 
all along the Jine rocks were rolled down and shots fired from 
above at the Sikhs, who were seized with o panic, and fell back 
into the fort of Tang. Here they remained two days, till they 
were forced to move out by the failure of their provisions. 
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They were attacked again in the same way as they marched Chapter II. 
down the valley, and made slow progress. At last they struck Histoz 

up the mountain side in Kothi Nohanda, hoping to get supplies ee et 
nod uncommanded ground in the villages above. But they iy. gikhs for ae 
did not know the country, and only got on toa particularly subjection of Seoraj; 
barren, steep, and ragged hillside where they could barely surprise and destrec- 
keep their footing, and did not even find water to drink, The ont one pistnale 
light and active hill-men kept above them wherever they went, , 

knocking over some with rocks, and driving others to fall over 

the precipices. After a night speot in this way the miserable 

remnant were driven down again into the valley, and there 

induced to give up their arms, on the promise that their lives 

should be spared.* Lut no sooner had they been disarmed, 

then the Sardjis set upon them, and massacred them without 

pity. One or two -camp-followers, not regular Sikhs, were the 

only survivors, At the news of this triumph, which occurred 

in the spring of A. D. 1840, some of the Kalu people gathered 

on the hills round Sulténpur, and made an attempt to rescue 

the two Raénis who were detained in the palace there; but the 

Sikhs easily repulsed them. Ajit Singh, the rescued Raja, 

retired across the Satlaj to his territory of Shangri. Here he 

knew he would be safe from the revenge which the Sikhs were 

sure to take on the Sardjis; for the Satlaj was the boundary 

line between the Sikh and English Governments, and tho Raja 

held Shangri from the latter. A Sikh force soon after march- 

ed to Saréj and found the country completely deserted ; every 

soul bad fled into inaccessible places in the forests high up the 

mountains. After burning and plundering some villages the 

Sikhs :etired, aud handed over the country in atra, or farm to 

the R4ja of Mandi for nn annual rental of sume Rs, 32,000. 


In Kalu, however, a Sikh force was retained, aud a kardar Proceeding of the 
appointed to the management of the revenue. Jo tie autumn Sikhs in Kalo ; their 
of 1841 the two Ranis escaped from their prison in thu palace yemrnnace  ™e 

: , ja'a family. 
bya tunnel which they had secretly dug ont under the walls, 
and fled up the mountains. They were on their way by a 
circuitous path to join the Raja at Shdugri, when they heard 
the news of his death, which happened there in September 1841. 
Instead of going on to be burnt with his remains according to 
the custom of the family, they returned to the palace at Sultan- 
pur, and began intrigues with the Sikh officials with regard to 
the choice of a successor to the title of Kaja. ‘The Sikhs at 
this time seem to have intended to give up the occupation of 
Kalu, and to install as Néja some one of the family to hold the 
country at a heavy tribute. Mahértja Sker Singh, who had 
succeeded Ranjit Singh about two years before this time, had 
been much in the hills, and was inclined to be lenient to the 


* It iseaid that the Surajis sent four or tive low caste men, dressed os 
Brahmans, into the rough entreuchment which the Sikhs had thrown up. These 
pseudo- Brahmans, with their hands on a cow's tail, swore that the lives of the 
Sikhe should be spared. ; 
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Histor the Superintendent of Simla Hill States, made an elaborate 
rp ad ie enquiry #38 to the succession to that fief, aud reported in favour 
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of Rambhir Singh, the infant son of Mién Jagar Singh, who 
had accompanied his first cousin, Ajit Singh, to Shangri. Jagar 
Singh was hinself alive, but was passed over becauee he was 
partly dumb and almost half-witted, After this the Rénis sent 
for the child to Sulténpur, and the Sikh officiala there also 
admitted his claim. It was determined that he should be sent 
to Lahore to receive investiture ; but on the way at Mandi he 
fell sick anddied. ‘The Sikhs then selected Thakar Singh, a 
first cousin once removed of Ajit Singh, made him titular Raja, 
and gave him Waziri Rupi in jagir, It is said that they offered 
to hand over the whole country to bim at a heavy tribute ; but 
Thékar Singh wasa dull and timid kind of man, and refused 
the responsibility. Shangri remained io possession of the 
imbecile Jagar Singh. 

Three or four years later, in March 1846, at .the close of 
the first Sikh war, the T'rans-Sutlej States, that is the Jullundur 
Doab and the hill country between the Sutlej and Ravi, were 
ceded to the English Government by the Sikhs, and Kitlu, with 
Lahul and Spiti, became a portion of the new district of 
Kangra. The Commissioner of. tho I'rans-Sutlej] States (Lord 
Lawrence) marched up to Sulténpur, and made a Summary 
Settlement of the coyntry in the Beds vailey. In the autumn 
of the same year the sub-division, which then included ta/iéka 
Bangahal, was transferred to the jurisdiction of the Superintend- 
ent of the Simla Hill States. In 1847 Mr. Erskine, the Superin- 
tendent, was engaged for sometime in Kdlu Proper in com- 
pleting the Summary Settlement and investigating the rent- 
free tenures. Soon after Major Hay was appointed Assistant 
Commissioner in charge of the sub-division ond fixed his head- 
quartera at the old castle of Nagar in Parol. About the same 
time Kulu was again united to the K4nyra district, and at the 
request of the landholders, the ¢alika of Bangahal was separated 
from it and added to tahsil Kangra. 

The Government confirmed Thékar Singh in his title of 
Raja, and gave him sovereign powers within his jagir of Hapi. 
Jager Singh of Shangri made a claim at Simla, but was told 
to be content with what he had got. He had no son at this 
time; but one named Hira Singh was boru a few years later. 
Ou 'Thékar ee death, in 1852, there was sume question 


whether the whole jdgir should not be resumed, as the mothor 


of his only son, Gyén Singh, was not a regular wife, but only 
&® Khwési. It was decided to give him the title of Ai inatead 
of Réja, and ouly half the jdgir with no political powers ; bat 
three years later, ona reconsideration of his claims, the resumed 


half was given back to him. Government, however, gave DO 


powers, and reserved to itself the oxclusive right to fell and 
sell timber in the whole jazir, 
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Shortly before the outbreak of the Mutiny in the spring of 

1857, 1 man appeared in Kidlu end asgerted himself to be the 
Partéb. Singh who after the death of Kishen Singh was, as 
mentioned above, put forward as his posthumous son. Perhaps 
ho was the man, though Partab Singh had disappeared for some 
time, and had been believed to have been killed fighting against 
us in the frst Sikh war. One of Ajit Singh’s Rénis and some 
other people in Kalu believed him aud befriended him. When 
the news of the Mutiny arrived, this man began intriguing and 
trying to get upa party. He wrote letters asserting his claim 
to the throne of Kalu, and vaguely inciting an insurrection 
against the English. Major Hay, the Assfetant Commissioner 
ofvKdlu, arrested him, and he was hung for treason at Dharm- 
sila. The common people in Kilu believe that it was the real 
Partéb Singh who snffered ; others, particularly those connected 
with R4i Gyén Singh, assert that the man was an impostor. 
The only other incident connected with the Mutiny is the arrest 
of a party of fugitive sepoys in Spiti. ‘hore few of the Sialkot 
mutineers who got away from the field of Trimu Ghat fled into 
the Jammu hills. A small body of them, in the attempt to 
avoid British territory and return by a circnitens route to 
Hindnstin, made their way through the mountains to Ladakh, 
and thence to Spiti, which they reached in a miserable pligbt. 
The Spiti men detained them, and sent notice to the Assistant 
Commissiouer of Kalu (Mr. @. Knox), who came at once with 
a few police and arrested them. 


Réi Gyan Singh died in 1869, and was succeeded by Rai 
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Dhalip Singh, his son, to whow the estate was handed over on f the Kalu Réje. 


his attaining majority in the year 1883. [t had during the 
interval been under the charge of the Court of Wards. ‘The 
young man enjoyed his possessions for nine years cnly, suo- 
cumbing in 1892 to an attuck of confluent sinall-pox. He left 
vo male issue except a son by a Thékur-Réjpitni concalbine. 
To this boy, Megh Sirgh, the jagir was continued by Govern- 
ment asa matter of grace, but subject tu certain limitations 
which will be noticed in Chapter V, where tle assessment of 
Rapi is dealt withy 


Mr. J. B. Lyall wrote ns followe regarding the character of 
the Government of the Koli Rajas :— 


“Vhey were petty deepots in league with the prieate, often crael and 
avaricious, recognising very faintly any law or custom, and held in check only 
by the fact that their power w:s based ou the military service of all the land- 
holderg of the country. But as the people were by nuture very subservient to 
conetituted anthority, very superstitious, easily overawed, and selfishly disunited, 
the Réjéeand their favourites did much o« they liked, or as their jealoney or 
avarice prompted them. A man’s ancestral house and lands were sometimes 
confiscated and transferred for no fault. To seem to be well-to-do or influential 
was to be indanger. Asnauexample, when I was Arrietant Commiesioner of 
Kiln in 1862, 0 large sum of old money was accidentally exhumed in Kothi 


Kérogarh. On enquiry it appeared that it had belooged to # family in which: 


the women were hereditary foster-mothera to the royal family and which 
bad thos acquired wealth and influence. Three generations ago, on some 
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slight pretext, tho: Rija suddenly seized the whole family, and buried them 
all alive, men, women, and children, prubably because the bidden treasure wag 
not forthcoming. The cnly survivors were o woman and her infant, who 
eacaped because the mother happened to be serving at the time as wet-nurse in 
the palace. Near the old castle ut Nagar are the monuments of the Rajda; the 
female figures carved on thein represent the queens, concubine and slave girls 
who were burnt alive on the fonerul pile of their lord and master,—a safe way 
to relieve the jealousy of a dying Raja, and to save his successor the trouble 
and cost of looking after the morals and maintenance of the relicts, The 
number of women thus barnt at one Raéja’s funeral was often prodigious, Quite 
as great tyranny, however, prevailed in other petty hill states; yet one often 
hears the time of the Réjas favourably epoken of as ‘ Dharm Raj,’ or rule of 
chureh and king; but thia is generally when the speaker ja smarting at the 
working of some Jaw of ours, which appears to him to disagree to his prejudice 
with old customsor pgivileges.” 


To these instances of cruelty may be added others, fairly 
numerons according to tradition, where queens were condemned 
to be buried alive on the faintest suspicion of infidelity. 


Mr. Lonis Dane says that there is a large flat stone below 
Nagar in the rice lands which was used as place of decapita- 


tion, and according to all accounts it did not often remain long 
unused, 


For some time after annexation by the British the two 
tabsils constituting the sub-division had not the same limits as 
now, Spiti being associated with the Sardéj tabefl because it 
waa believed to be accessible only by means of the passes which 
lead to it from Rémwpur-Bashahr State on the Satlaj. When 
it was brought to the notice of Government in 1862 that the 
shortest route to Spiti is vid the 1amta Pass from the upper Beds 
valley the boundaries of the Kiilu tahsfl were extended so as 
‘to inclnde Spiti ns well as Lahul. The Saréj tahsil, however, 
has never been covsidered sufficiently important to require the 
care of a more responsible official than a Naib-Tahsildar, ‘The 
head-quarters of this official were fixed originally in the hamlet 
of Plach, but in 1885 a spacious tahsil buildiug was erected on 
% more convenient site at Banjar, near the high-road between 


Kalo and Simla, 


The operation and the resalts of the first Regulur Settle- 
ment of the land revenne of the sub-division in 1851 and of re- 
visions of settlement offectod in 1871 and 1891 and of the forest 
settlement will be more appropriately noticed in subsequent 
chapters of this part. A list of the different officere who have 


held charge of the sub-division since annexation is given in 
Appendix IV. 
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SECTION A.--STATISTICAL. 


The population of the tract dealt within this part of the Chapter IIL, A. 
Gazetteer is, according to the results of the Ceneus of 1891, Statistical 
105,651 souls, of whom 55,100 belong to the Kalu tahsfl (exclusive sicccitnilon : ' 
of Léhul and Spiti), and 50,551 to the Saréj tahsil. As the total sapalation: " 
cultivated area is only 115 miles out of a gross aren of 1,434 
miles, and as the proportion of waste to cultivation varies consi- 
derably in the different waziris, the density may best be shown by 
square wile of cultivation :— 


Waziri population per square mile of cultivation. 





OxENsvUS OF 
1868. 1881. 1891, 
Parol, Lag Séri and Lag Mahbérdja_... 778 885 939 
Ripi ves ei 3 a i 781 871 002 
Inner Sarsj oe ae ee i 906 974 1,008 
Outer Saréj io Ses sine ae 727 806 883 


The population increased by 11‘5 per cent. between the Increase and de- 
Cevsus of 1868 and that of 1881 and by 5 per cent. between cree of population. 
the latter and the Census of 1891. The rate of increase, however, 
is not uniform throughout the sub-division, and in the densely 
populated Waziri of Inner Saraéj was us low as 3°5 during the 
last decade. 


The following tablo shows the distribution of the popula- 
tion by inhabited houses and by families: — 








: Families per| Persons per 
Tahsil. 100 inhabited 100 inhabited| esos per 
honses. houses. 100 families, 
Kila a ae ced 13 520 | 460 
Sard4j oon os eve 105 570 540 
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The average of one inhabited house to a family represents 
a high standard of comfort, for the houses are scarcely, if at all, 
inferior to village houses in Europe and the Kilu peasant 
nearly always has in addition to his residence several detached 
buildings such as barns, sheep and cattle sheds, and cottages 
lying ata distance from his residence built to facilitate the 
cultivation of remote fields. 





SECTION B.—SOCIAL ANDO RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


A Kilu village, viewed from some little distance, usually 
presents beth a picturesque appearance and an air of solid 
comfort, The site hag probably not been selected with a view 
either to effect as to drainage or sanitation, but has been chosen 
as being the most worthless piece of land available in the near 
vicinity of the fields of the proprietors. As this, however, is 
generally a rocky spur protruding from the wooded hillside or a 
stony hillock on tho edge of the forest, the general aspect is pleas- 
ing to the eyeand a natural drainage is unintentionally obtained, 
though the permanent dung-heaps maintained to supply manure 
for the fields are not calculated to improve tho health of tho 
hamlet and rendera near approach somewhat disappointing. 
Tbe houses are generally detached and are grouped with a de- 


lightful disregard of method and plan, for their arrangement 


necessarily depends on the nature of the ground on which they 
stand. In structure they are very quaint and pretty, like 
square or oblong turrets much greater in height than io length 
or breadth aud crowned by sloping gable roofs covered with 
slates or with fir shingles. ‘The length and breadth of the build- 
ingare fixed according ta what may be called standard plans, the 
favourite being Y haths by 9 haths; 1t by 9; 15 by 9; 15 by 
11; 18 by 9; and 18 by 11; a hdth is eqaal to 14 feet. Froma 
foundation of the dimensions of one or other of these plans the 
house shorts up three or four storeys high. Nu mortar is used in 
its construction; the walls are of dry-stone masonry, the stones 
being kept in place by timbors placed npon them at vertical 
intervals of two or three feet; an ordinary house of forty or fifty 
feet in height thus shows ten, twenty, or thirty layers of beams in 
its walls the interstices between which are filled with roughly 
squared gray stone. The more wood the greater is the solidity 
and the less the neceasity for care in packing the atone, and 
cousequently the peasant’s idea of a fine house is one in which 
each beam in the side wall bas ita ends resting on beams of the 
end-walls andthe masonry intervala are of less width than 
the beams ; this style of architecture, which is locally known as 
kdt-ki-kuni, ov “ timber-cornered, ”’ is very pretty, but if uni- 
versally adopted would cause a severe drain on the forests. 
The ground floor has no windows and is almost invariably used 
for stalling the cattle; it sometimes contains separate closets 
for calves and also compartments for atoring grain, the latter 
reached from the first floor through a compartment in the 
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ceiling: The ceiling is of clean wooden planks which from the 
floor of the second storey, generally a@ gravary and store-room 
lighted by narrow, unglazed windows. Above this is the 
third storey or secoud floor, immediatly under the roof in 
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which there is a rude chimney hole for the escape of the smoke houses. 


from the stone slab placed in the middle of the room to form 
the hearth. Here the fawily live and sleep, and also cook and 
eat their meals, ‘he accommodation on this floor is considerably 
extended by the addition of a wooden balcony protruding from 
it on one or two or on all four sides; the §oor of the balcony is 
on the s:me level as that of the room and consists of long planks 
resting on horizontal props projecting from the walls. ‘This 
balcony is the nursery or play-room of the children, who sprawl 
about upon it without apparently ever coming to any harm even 
when there is nothing aloug its edge to keep them from roll- 
ing over. Ususally, however, the outer edge of the balcony 
is enclosed by upright planks which meet the eaves, and the 
balcony thus becomes a series of extra rooms and closets, 80 
that a large family can be comfortably enough lodged ou the 
top storey of the house. The effect of this closed in balcony 
immediately under the roof is to give tte building a top-heavy 
appearance, but the structures are quite substantial. It is 
through the balcony generally that a house is entered by means 
of a rough ladder outside the wall; the ladder usually consists 
of a log with notches cut in it, but in the better class of houses 
is replaced by a substantial wooden staircaso. Withio access 
is had from the top storey to the granary on the first floor by 
means of atrap-door. Such is the geveral type of a Kulu 
house, but it is subject to numerous local variations. In upper 
Kulu the first floor. gravary is often omitted and the house 
consists of two stories only: in Saréj massive houses of four or 
even five storeys are to be seen in places. Round the house 
is a yard paved with flat slabs and enclosed by a low dry-stone 
wall; it is used as a threshing-floor and also for oil-pressing, 
rice-husking and other domestic purposes. An ordinary sized 
house is sufficient to accommodate the proprietor of an average 
holding aud his family and to harbour his cattle and his grain. 
A larger proprietor, however, requires in addition one or more 
cattle-sheds nnd barns or combined cattle-sheds and barns. 
These are sometimes like houses on a small scale aud often 
develop in timo into dwelling houses; sometimes they are 
of distinctive build entirely open in front so that the gathered 
corn may benefit by the wiad and yet be protected from the rain. 
Nearly every house has several bee-hives lct into its walls in the 
shape of square boxes with an orifice on the outside of the 
wall for the bees to come nnd go by and a moveable lid or door 
on the inside by ineans of which the houvy is extracted when 
the bees have beeu expelled through the orifice, generally with 
little execution, by sulpbur fumes. No skilled or expensive labour 
is required for the construction of # house. Such timber as 
is necessary a landed proprieter is entitled to obtain free from 
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the forest and he cuts itup inthe forest alone or with the 
help of some friends; other: friends help to carry or drag it 
thence to the village and their only recompense is their food 
when so employed and similar assistance for themselves from the 
house-builder when they require it. ‘I'he only labourer who 
receives acash wage in addition to his board is the mason or 
thavi and he is generally content with a fee of Rs. 15 or 
Rs. 20. Houses sell at prices varying from Rs. 190 to Rs. 300. 
In upper Kulu the villages are few and large: in Saréj they 
are sinaller and more numerous. ‘The higher sites in a village 
used to be appropriated by the higher-caste residents, but this 
custom is not now at all universally observed. 


The daily meals of the Kalu people are during the greater 
part of the year two in number only, breakfast (kuldr: kulari) 
at 8or a.m. and supper (bigali, baili) at sunset. In the 
summer when the days are long a light mid-day meal of 
wheat or barley bread (dupuru) is eaten in addition. The 
staple food of the peaple consists of cakes or chapattis made 
of barley flour in the summer and of maize or kodra or buck- 
wheat flour in the winter, according as the elevation permits 
the cultivation of the better kinds of grain or not. Wheat 
flour is also eaten, but is considered as rather a luxury, and 
inmost of the wheat is sold to pay therevenue. Poppy-seed is 
sometimes added to the cakes to flavour them. ‘I'hey are eaten 
with curds (chhas) both at tho morning and atthe evening 
meal. Curds almost entirely take the place of ghi, which is 
manufactored only for sale. The curds are churned in an 
earthern vessel and once made are kept going without the 
vessel being ever cleaned out; the new milk morning and 
evening is poured into it and churned up along with the old 
curds, Saridra is mnde into a thin sort of porridge. Rice isa 
common article of food inthe Kothis in which there is much 
irrigated land; elsewhere its place is taken as bhat bychiniand 
kangni, the former of whichis nearly equal to it in quality ; the 
bhet boiled with water and curds is called sidhu. Peasemeal made 
from mash or kulth is kneaded into balls, which are cooked by 
being steamed over a vesselof boiling water. A favourite dish 
at harvest time is parched Indian coro or wheat, sometimes 
mixed with hemp-seed. Meat isseldom eaten except at grent 
festivals and once a month or so ina well-to-do family. In 
places where much hemp is grown for fibre the seed is eaten. 


The density of population in Inner Saréj has already been 
noticed, and there the grain produced is scarcely sufficient to 
supply food for the people. None issold, and a considerable 
quantity is annuallyimported from Kalu. Money to procure it 
is obtained by the sale of opium andin other waya which will be 
noted hereafter. At the beginning and again at the end of the 
winter numbers of Sar&jis may be met on their way home with 
loads of grain bought in Kula on their backs. ‘They come from 
outer as well as from Inner Saréj for this purpose, but those 
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from the former waziri are generally in quest of Indian-corn 
only, which is, for reasons difficult to understand, scarce in 
their part of the country. Of such old standing is this annual 
movement of grain importers that they have a special designa- 
tion—basiju—in the local dialect: the basaju besides bringing 
home sufficient grain for his own wants is generally able to 
compensate himself for the trouble of his journey by disposing 
of a portion of his load at a profit to some of his neighbours. 


Horse-chestnut flour is consumed in every village where 
the nuts can be obtained, and great care is bestowed by tlie 
women on its preparation. Each nutis crushed flat separately 
ou the stone thrashing floor by a blow from a wooden mallct. 
The crushed kernels are separated roughly by hand from the 
shells and thrown into a sieve. ‘The finer flour which passes 
through the sieve is first dried in the sun on thehouse top, then 
washed carefully in a wooden trough to remove grit, and then 
finally dried again, and is fit for use. ‘This product is called 
sik : itis a fine, snowy white, flakey flour, and by no means 
unpalatable. ‘The remains of the kernels which fail to pass 
through the sieve are soaked in a kilta beneath a spout of water 
and then dried ; this coarser flour is called jim. It is moro 
gritty than sik, but not inferior in tasteto buck-wheat. In some 
of the poorer villages, in Kothi Sehnsér, tho hard wild medlar 
(shegal) is used for foud. ‘The fruit is forced intoa state of 
rotten ripeness by being kept some time under hay or straw ou 
the threshing floor, is then dried on the house top, and after- 
warde pounded, to be eaten in porridge along with sariéra or 
mixed with barley flour in cakes. ‘he acorns of the charshu ouk 
(Quercus semicarpiolia) are iu seasons of scarcity prepared for 
food in the samo mauner as horse-chestuuts. Other products 
of the forest which lend variety to the daily fare are musb- 
rooms, several kinds of roots and herbs, the edible fern, and 
the fruits and berries that have already beennoticed in Chapter I. 
One kind of mushroom (sunehru}, found in the spring, can be 
dried and kept for use for a year. During the rainy season 
thore is an immense variety of mushrooms, and even such as 
grow on tree-trunks are caten, though those fouvd on certain 
trees aro said to be poisonous ; the poorer people living in the 
neighbourhood of Sulténpur, the chief, or rather the only, town 
in Kulu, make a little money by gathering and selling the edible 
ones. A root or fungus called kaniphra,is gathered in consi- 
dorable quantities in deodar forests at mid-winter. A favourite 
wild herb is phaphru, the leaves of whichare caten as a vege: 
table. The edible fern (lingri : young bracken [?]) isalso eaten 
asa vegetable, and is ploasant even to a Kuropean palate in 
a curry, 


For food on wv journey there is nothing in tho opinion of a 
Kulu man to comparo with salu, which is flour made from barley- 
grain cut before it is quite ripe, and parched upon a flat stone 
laid over a fire-place. A handful of satu kneaded with cold 
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water into a ball makes a tasty enough meal for a hungry man, 
and contains sufficient food power to keep him going for a long 
day in the fields or on the road. These balls (called pindal) 


forin the mid-day meal when dupuru (baked bread) is not procur- 
able. 


Other articles of food are potatoes, which are boiled and 
then swum in ghi or oil stirred with a sprig of pharu {a wild 
herb like assafootida), yams (kuchd/u) which are browned 
over the fire; and the dried leaves of buckwheat and of mustard 
plants (called shakeo and khapi, respe¢tively) which keep for 


‘along time and supply vegetable food even in the depths 


of winter. A special garden crop of mustard is grown in the 
autumn to provide kkapz in addition to the spring crop sown to 
produce seed and oil. Chilrde are flat cokes of flourkneaded 
with water, banked brown on a flat iron pan or “ girdle.” 


The inhabitants of the Sardj tahsil, with the exception of a 
few who have acquired a taste for country spirit during visits 
to Simla or to the plains, drink no kind of intoxicating liquor, 
The people of Waziri Riipi are equally temperate,though in that 
part of the sab-division a mildly intoxicating, but very refreshing, 
infusion of he:np-lcaves (bhang), violets, and sugar is occasionally 
indulged in at fairs. In the three remaining waziris of Kulu 
Proper, towards the source of the Beis, there is much drunken- 
ness, and the favourite drink is a hill-beer of which there are 
two kinds, lugrt ov chakti, und sur. The formeris made from 
rice, fermented with phap, a kind of yeast which is imported 
from Ladék or Baltistén, and the composition of which is a trade 
secret of the brewers, who, nearly all of them Lad&kis or Lahulis, 
are thus able to keep the roadside public houses and the drink- 
ing-tents at fairs in their own hands. Four measures of rice 
are mixed with four equal measures of phap, andtothe mixture 
is added the same bulk of water ; the whole is sufficient to fill 
o large earthonware vessel in whichitis allowed to remain for 
four days; the liguor is then strained off, and will keep good for 
eight days; it is acid and sickening, and an acquired taste is 
necessary for its appreciation. Suris tho ‘table beer” of the 
country, brewed by the people in their own homes, and is made 
in the same way as chakti, but with kodra millet instead of rice, 
and a ferment called dhili instead of phip. Dhiliisa mixture 
of satu and various herbs kneaded intoa cake without any 
admixture of water, and kept warm below ao layer of barley straw 


for twenty days or so, whou it begins to smell; it is then dried, 
aud is ready for’ use. 


The habits of tho people in regard to food are largely 
affected by local influences. The flesh of thepig is eaten only 
by low-caste families, and only by them to any great extent 
along the Satlaj: in Upper Kiilu pies aro kept only in a few 
places. Though pheasants and game aro lawful food, fowls are 
eschewed every where except iu the valley cf the Sarwari, where 
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they are kept in large numbers and freely eaten by all classes 
except perhaps Brahmins. In tho same valley the use of 
tobaccots forbidden, but by way of counterpoise chdkti and 
sur are drunk to excess. Metal vessel and dishes are now 
generally made use of; platters of rhododendron wood were 
formerly used by all classes, but are now to befound only among 
the low caste people of Outer Sardj. 


The peasants are not vory hospitablo to one another, and 
when any one has to pass the night away from his home he takes 
care to-have a provision of satualong with him. But ona 
great occasion the family stores are freely indented on, and ut 
a wedding in 1889, ina well-to-do family, the feast consisted 
of eight sheep, four goats, twenty maunds of rice, thirty-two 
maunds of wheat, and 100 seers of ght. 


The people are well and comfortably clad in homespun cloth 
made from the wool of the flocks that abound in their hills. A 
single blanket, white, or white checked with red, or black and 
white chess-board pattern, is the only garment worn by a woman, 
but it is so carefnlly and neatly adjusted, pinned at the bosom 
with a solitard pin and gathered in by a sash at the waist, that 
while showing gracofully the lines of the figure it forms a 
complete and modest rove covering the arms, the body, and 
tho legs to below the knees. Socks or stockings are luxuries, but 
woollen gniters aro occasionally worn. It is to her head-dress 
that the Kilu woman devotes all her arts of coquetry. The 
young girls go about bare-headed with their hair plaited into 
long pig-tails hanging down their backs, and sometimes length- 
eued by the addition of cotton thread for ornament only, be 
it said, for tho contrast between hair and thread is too 
apparent to deceive. Older girla twist the pig-tail into coils 
arranged on the tops of the head, with a coquettish little cap 
perched just above the temples or sometimes a larger cap crown- 
ing the coils instead ; but the favourite head-gear is a coloured 
korchief, pink or blue or violet, confining the whole of the 
hair bound tightly above the temples and over the head so as 
to show the whole of the brow, and tied in a knot at the back 
of the neck. ‘The whola is prettily set off by asilver ornament 
which secured to the centre of the kerchief on the top of the head 
supports a pendant hanging over the forehead, and two strips 
of dainty filigreo work, which, drooping over either temnle, are 
attached to rings in the ears. Great bunches of silver esr-rings 
are worn, and two nosc-ornaments of gold, one a leaf-shaped 
pendant (buldk) carried by both maids and wives, but never by 
widows, and the other a plain large ring, the distinguishing 
mark of a marricd woman. Tho throntis often loaded with 
necklaces: one cr two bracelets adorn each wrist; and silver 
anklets, sowetimes plain and sometimes curb-chain pattern, 
are peculiar to certain localities. ‘The full show of ornaments is 
only exhibited at fairs and feasts, and women who on account of 
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being in mourning are unable to wear their jewellery some- 
times hire it out for small sums to others to wear upon such 
occasions. 


A man’s dress consists of a loose woollen tunic, white, 
gray, or brown, girt in at the wrist with a sash. Loose woollen 
trousers, gathered in tigbt at the ankles, are added in cold 
weather or on gala occasions, but are often dispensed with on hot 
days or when nard work is required. A white or checked 
blanket like a plaid lends something of the picturesque to this 
loose fitting costume: it is worn round the chest, the ends 
crossing at the back, and then brought forward over the shoulders 
from which they would hang down to the thighs were they not 
secured each by a large pin to the portion of the plaid crossiug 
the chest and then flung back again over the shoulders. Between 
the two ping hangs a neat steel or brass chain supporting a 
bunch of small surgical instruments, a probe, a lancet, a pair 
of pincers nod similar contrivances for operating on sheep 
and cattle. Otherwise no ornaments are ordinarily worn 
except occasionally a necklace or an amulet, or a charm in 
memory of a deceased relative. The head-dress isa round 
black vap, not uolike a Scotch bonnet, with a stiff edging, 
sometimes red and eometimes ornamented by means of silver 
pins with broad carved heads stuck in it; on festival days too 
plames of mundl crest are worn by such as are the fortunate 
posseasors of them. ‘In Outer Saréj pagaris are very generally 
worn, and also white cotton caps. Shepherds tending their 
flocks prefer a large conical woollen cap with faps like a night cap. 
Nearly every man carries a long cylindrical basket on his back 
to hold the wooden spindle and the wool with which he spins 
worsted as he walks along; and a flint and steel, with a small 
spindle-shaped wooden box for holding tinder, hang from his 
sash, for though lucifers have penetrated to Kulu the older 
contrivance is more trusworthy in wet weather. 


Both sexes generally go shod, some with leather shoes, but 
most with grass shoes plailed in their homes. A superior kind 
is made in Outer Saréj, the appers of which are made of hemp, 
und the soles of nettle fibre. 


All are fond of flowers, and on festival days wear garlands 


ee their necks and put bunches in their caps or in their 
air. 


Though early betrothals are common, marriage does not 
often take place until the parties are of an age to cohabit. 
The betrothal ceremony is a simple one ; a visit from the father 
of the boy to the father of the girl with some little prescuts, 
snd an exchange of promises, the girl’s father agrecing to 
part with her in consideration of receiving a certain sum of 
mouey from the boy’a father. Tle marriaga ceremony is more 
elaborate, lint may be and is very much curtailed on occasion, 
and it is difficult to say what aro the essontial parts of it. The 
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bridegroom usually goes with some relatives and friends to 
the bride’s house to escort her to his father’s house. The 
bride’s parents have a feast ready for them, but do not often 
go to the expense of killing a sheep or goat for it ; if the dis- 
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same day, they apend the night at the bride’s parents’ house. 
Before they start on their return journey the girl receives a 
present of articles of jewellery from the groom, Worship of 
Ganesh is sometimes performed at the bride’s house before the 
departure of the bridal party, the parohit of the girl’s family 
officiating and the young couple being the only worshippers, On 
arrival at the bridegroom’s house worship of Ganesh is repeat- 
ed, but the officiating Brahman is this time the parohit of the 
groom’s family. Another ceremony performed at hoth houses is 
called lit lat : the young man’s plaid is tied in a knot with the 
bride’s dopatta and the two garments knotted together are 
carried round the altar on which the worship of Ganesh has been 
celebrated. A vessel of water is consecrated and the bdlu or 
nose-ring (which corresponds to the wedding-ring among Chris- 
tians) is solemnly purified. The young couple and the guests, or 
at any rate the members of the bride’s escort, receive the tika 
mark on their foreheads generally from the hands of the bride. 
Then follows the marriage feast, for which a goat is slain in sacri- 
ficial fashion by a specinlly selected guest, nud o present of 
goat’s flesh is sent to the negt or headman of the oth. 


Polygamy is more common than would appear from the 
Ceysus returns of 1891, which show only 1,090 married women 
for every 1,000 married men (excluding widows and widowers), 
because polyandry is practised in places, but still it is the 
exception rather than the rule for a husband to have a plurality 
of wives. The Kflu woman rules her husband and she likes 
to rule alone. It isa very common proceeding at a betrothal 
to bind the future bridegroom by a written agreement not to 
take another wife unless his first proves barren or becomes 
maimed. Armed with such a document, and fully conscious of 
her value to her husband asa field worker and a domestic 
drudge, as well as a mother of children, the woman is mistress 
of the situation, for if her husband proves distasteful to her, 
there is nothing to prevent her from eloping with a handsome 
neighbour more to her fancy, and there is no lack of bachelora* 
ready to tempt her whom the free open-air life of the hill people 
gives her pleuty of opportunities of becoming acquainted with. 
It is true the injured husband may set the criminal or civil law 
in motion ngainst them, but if he does, one of the three neigh- 
bouring Native States, Mandi, Suket or Bashahr, offer the 
runaway couple an asylnin where there is no extradition in 
such venial matters. Usually, however, the husband takes 
tho matter philosophically and for a consideration, varying 





*Single 5,091: marriod 4,423; widowed 436: por 10,000 males (Ceasus 
of 1891), 
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from Rs, 30 to Rs. 100, yields up his right to his wife to the’ 
seducer and secks a fresh mate elsewhere. 


Chastity, in short, if regarded as a virtue at all, is by no 
means considered a duty. Widows and even unmarried women 
who have not been given away in marriage in their youth by 
their’ parcuts are very much averse to shackling themselves 
with mnarital ties. They are fickle in their affections and know- 
ing the facility with which, owing to their usefulness as workers 
in the fields, they can find protectors and employers from time 
to time, they prefer entering iulo temporary alliances which can 
be shaken off at willto going through the ceremony of marriage 
which is binding for a lifetime. A widow who has inherited a life 
interest in her husband’s property is the less anxious to change 
her condition in that by marriage she forfeits tho property, 
whereas Kulu custom offers no objcction to her taking a partner 
to live with her so long as she does not marry him or leave her 
deceased husband’s house. A widower, on the other band, has 
every inducement to marry again; he married originally because 
of tho necessity of a wife to till his land, and the necessity con- 
tinues after he has become a widower, while it is his interest to 
bind the mate he takes unto himself in such a way that if she 
leaves him he can at least by setting the law in motion obtain 
some compensation. While the number of widows therefore is 
1,404 per 10,000 females, the number of widowers in each 10,000 
males is only 486. Inthe Sarvari. valley it is common fora 
bridegroom elect to serve for his wife when he or his father is 
unable to pay the consideration fixed at the time of the betrothel. 
He contracts to work as afarm labourer in his father- 
in-law’s house for a period of three to seven years, at 
the end of which the marriage ceremony is performed, 
though it has generally been anticipated with the fall 
consent of the parents. It is not uncommon in_ the 
Sarvari valley to pay off other debts also by labouring ghd/i 
for the creditor, who provides food and sometimes clothes as 
well for his debtor servant. If clothes are not given, it is 
usual to write off Re. 10 per annum againet the debt on account 
of the labour. 


Polyandry is common throughout Sarfj, and in parta of 
Waziri Rupi, and is the rule among the inhnbitants of the 
isolated Maldna glen inthe Kulu tahsil. Theee localities are 
the most congested in point of population in Kala Proper, 
the grain produced in them is insufficient to afford food to the 
people, and acertain amount of corn has to beannually imported 
into them, so the practice may owe its origin to prudential 
reasons. If so, it may be doubted whether it will ever disap- 
pear. It is also doubtful whether, as has been asserted, the 
people are at all ashamed of it; they certainly are at no 
pains to disown the existence of the custom when questioned 
about it. It has been well described by Sir James Lyall as 
“a community of wives among brothers who have a community 
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of other goods.” Ifthe brothers and their joint family after 
them remain in community the question of snccession presents 
no difficulty, but if any of tho brothers or any of the sons wishes 
to separute his estate from that of the others a puzzling problem 
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ing such cases according tn custom has been variously stated. 
It has been said that the woman is considered the wife of the 
eldest brother, and all the children are considered his children. 
According to another account the woman is allowed to state 
which brother is the father of her child, and the succession is 
in accordance with her allegations. But therule of inheritance 
which seems to be generally accepted is that of three or moro 
brothers who possess one wife in common, the eldest is deemed 
the father of the first-born son, the second brother the father 
of the next born, and so on, so much so that even where there 
was strong reason to believe that the paternity was otherwise, 
this rule has been known to be adhered to. 


The rules of succession in an ordinary family were stated 
as follows by Mr. Lyall in 187), and the cases decided by the 
Courts since then have not brought to light any change in the 
local custom : — 


‘‘The children of a Brahman and Raéjpit by a Kanet wife 
are called Br4hmans and RAjpits ; the term Rathi is often added 
as a qualification by any one pretending himself to unmixed 
blood. In the absence of other children they are their father’s 
full heirs, but in the presence of other children by a lari wife 
they would ordinarily only get an allotment by way of main- 
tenance, put by some at one-fifth; but the Jimit seems rather 
vague in practice. ‘he rule of inheritance in Kilu among all 
tribes at tho present day is pagrand, or,as it is here called, 
mundevand, that is all legitimate sons of one father get an 
equal share without reference to the mumber of sons born of 
ench wife or mother. Among the Kanets aud the lower castes 
the custom hitherto has been that every son by a woman kept 
and treated os a wife was legitimate. It was not necessary that 
any ceremony should havo beon performed. If no one olse 
claimed the woman, and she lived with the man as a wife, the 
son born from such cohabitation was legitimate. In the samo 

way among the same classes a pichlag, or posthumous son 
(called ronda in Kilu), born to a widow in tho house of a second 
husband is considered the son of the second husband; and a 
widow cannot be deprived of her life tenuro of her husband's 
estate for want of chastity so long as she docs not go away to 
live in another man’s house. It appears to be a general idea 
in Kalu that afather could, by formal deed of gift executed 
in his life-time, give his estate to a daughter, in default of sons, 
without consent of next of kin. It is doubtful also whether a 
distant kinsman (say more than three or four generations apart) 
could claim oyuinst a daughter wilhout gift, und it seems 
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sometimes allowed that a ghar jowas, or son-in-law ‘taken into 
the honse, becomes after a time entitled to succeed as a kind of 
adopted son without proof of gift.” 


On the birth of a malo child there isa feast, and a present 
is made to the headman (the Negi) of the kothi. The child is 


- christened some time within the year following, and is then 


Religious ideas. 


produced in public, and there is another feast. It is a common 
custom in Outer Saréj to give two brothers names that 
rhyme. 


A corpse is burnt ordinarily on the day followiog the 
death ; before the cremation it is covered with a cloth, and the 
musicians play. If the deceased is of gcod family his ashes are 
taken at once to Hardwé4r, whatever the season of the year: 
otherwise they are kept till the winter, when a party is made up 
to convey to the Ganges the ashes of all who have died in the 
neighbourhood during the summer. The forinal funeral ceremonies 
(the gat) are performed on the tenth day after death, whon the 
deceased’s clothes are divided amorg the officiating Brahmans 
and the kamhdrs who provide the earthen pots for the funeral. 
On the thirteenth day (Pdchi) a goat is sacrificed and is eaten at 
n feast by the relatives of the family. The Kanets of the lower 
class (the Réos) perform all these ceremonies on one day, the 
third after the death. In some places it is usual after a crema- 
tion to make a small foot-bridge over running water somewhero 
in the neighbourhood to help the passing of the soul of the 
deceased. On the fourth anniversary of the death the chaubar- 
kha fenst is celebrated, and until then the widow, if faithful to 
the memory of the dead, should remain in mourning and refrain 
from wearing her ornaments ; she is forbidden fur ever to wear 
again her gold nose-ring and bulik. 


The whole population is returned as Hindu, with the excep- 
tion of 593 Mussalméns and 55 Christians. The Mussalmdéns are 
settlers from Ladak and from the plains, most of whom follow 
trades in the town of Sulténpur ; the Christians include io 
addition to officers and planters a number of Native Christians 
from the plains settled by the Rev. Mr. Carltcn of the American 
Mission on Jand in Outer Saréj. 


The religion of the socalled Hindds of Kulu is not the 
orthodox worship of Shiv or Vishnu. It is true there are a 
uumber of stone temples sacred to Shiv, but it is doubtful 
whether any of these date from an earlier date than that of the 
importation into Kalu by Raja Jagat Singh of the idol Rugh- 
nath, which probably symbolized the adoption by the Raja of 
the orthodox Hindu faith. From the same or subsequent 
lime probably date also the small temples or shrines to Vishnu 
which are in tho custody of bairigis and gusdins, But there 
are not the gods of the Kiilu people. Nenrly every hamlet bas 
adivinity of ita own, though sometimes the same one may be 
shared by several hamlets, and sometimes a portion of a village 
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may possess one to itself. These divinities (called devta or devi 
according to sex) bear, some of them, the ncmes of Hindu 
Rishiv, but appear for the most part to be peculiar to the 
mountains. Some came, according to the fable, from Kashmir, 
driven thence, and from various countries where they sojourned, 
by their horror at the wickedness of maukind, until at last they 
found a refuge in Kalu, which was uninhabited, until the devi Hir- 
ma populated it. Others are snake-geds, as would appear from 
the termination Nég affixed to their names, and from the earrings 
of snakes on the woodwork of their temples, but these do not 
seem to differ in any essential particulars from the other devtds. 
They are believed to dwoll on the mountain tops, each devta and 
each devi having his or her favourite haunts, and they hear the 
prayers of their worshippers from these heights and are not for- 
getfuloftheir interests. ‘hey have their own concerns to attend to 
as well, however, love-making, quarrelling, marrying and giving in 
marriage—and a devia has even been kuown to die of inanition. 

There is a standing feud between the snake-god Kalin&g 
and the devta Nardyan, because the former ran away with the 
sister of the latter in the olden days, and Narayan, has never 
become reconciled to the match ; consequently whenever a fair 
is held in honour of Kélinag there isa fight on the mountain 
top between the two enemies, and afterwards the top of the 
ridge on the right bank of the Befs and the deodar grove at 
Ardmag in the Sarwari valley are found strewn with iron arrows. 
The visible manifestation of the god to the villagers is in the 
form of an idol, which when not animated by the real presence 
of the devta is kept locked up in the temple or in the house of a 
peasant, who is glad to behonoured by such a distinguished guest. 


The idol is profusely crnamented, and is constructed 
mainly of the precious metals. It isa collection of a number 
cf foirly carved faces affixed in rows one above the other to a 
large convex copper-plate, which is unseen, being generally 
concealed by flowers strewn over it, and which is placed ina 
sloping position in a high-backed chair without legs, attached 
to two long palanquin poles and draped with silks and cloths. 
Attached to the top of the copper-plate and standing well 
abovo the top of the chair is an umbrella-shaped ornament of 
gold or silver known as the devia 7a chhdtar. In the casa of 
the devids of Saréj a dense canopy of black ydk tail hair is 
interposed betweou the top of the copper plate and the chhdtar. 
The devta’s faces, known as “ mohr,” are sometimes of brasa, 
geuerally of silver, and occasionally of gold. They are life- 
8178 representations of the human face, ‘There may be 6, 9, 
i2 or 16 faces arranged in rows of two, three or four. ‘They 
all present tho same placid expression, and, though fairly 
carved, aro not works of high art. ‘The largest and finest of the 
Kalu devtds is Dijli Mahddev, a very handsome picce of workman- 
ship. A fomalo idol or devs is generally adorned with ornaments 
such as are worn by women, but made on 4 very large scale. 
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The occasions when the idol is animated by the presence 
of the god are celebrated by fairs and festivals attended by 
all the worshippers of the god and also by visitors from out- 
side the village, so that the social life of the country is closely 
interwoven with ita easy-fitting religion. The first appearance 
of the devta for the year is not earlier than the commencement 
of suwmer, about the beginning of Jeth (or middle of May), 
when the Rabi crop of wheat and barley is ready for the sickle 
and the young rice is getting big enough to be planted out 
in the fields. The idol is carried out of his temple by the 
priests and attendants, and his band of musicians accompanies, 
blaring uncouth music from droms and _ kettle-drums and trum- 
pets and is carried to the village green, where perhaps a few 
guests await him in the shape of idols brought from neighbour- 
ing villages with their escorts of attendanta and musicians and 
worshippers. All the people are dressed in their best and 
profusely decorated with flowers; shop-keepers have set up gay 
stalls for the sale of sweetmeats, toys, and knick-knacks; and 
somewhere in the back-ground (if the fair is in upper Kalu). 
will be found tents where lugri and country spirits can be 
procared. The devta dances, oscillated up and down in his 
chair by his carriers who of course are under his influence, and 
sometimes one of his guest gods or goddesses dances alongside 
of bim, and the pair of them exchange grotesque bows and 
caresses. The contagion extends to the men in the crowd or 
to auch at any rate as are expert dancers: they join hands and 
form a ring, the god and his musicians in the centre, and circle 
round with a graceful step, shouting the words of the airs 
which the bandsmen are playing on their uncouth instruments. 
Faster and faster grows the dance as evening approaches ; new 
dancers are always ready to take the place of those who drop 
out fatigued ; and the merry revel goes on from early afternoon 
till dask when the idols return to their temples. The women 
with their gay head-dresees form bright groups of spectators 
on the hillside close to the green which is terraced into tiers 
of stone seats for their accommodation. In the Kalu tahsil 
they scarcely if ever join in the dance, but in Outer Saréj they 
form a ring separate from that of the men and in Inner Sar4j 
sometimes they join the men and dance in the same ring with 
them. Bat evetywhere it is only the agricalturist classes, 
Brabmans and Kanets, who are admitted to the charmed circles, 
low caste people are strictly excluded, and sometimes outsiders, 
even of the higher castes, if not worshippers of the god, are 
not allowed upon the green. 


Nearly every hamlet has at least one fair during the 
summer, and as some care seems to be exercised to prevent 
adjacent hamlets having their festivals on the same day there 
is an almost continuous succession of fairs daring the summer 
months. One of the largest is that which takes place at Banjar, 
the headquarters of the Banjar tabsfl in May. It is the only one at 
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which business of any importance is transacted, and forms a 
market for the sale of sheep and goats attended by butchers 
from Simla and by Garhwalis and others who wish to buy goats 
as pack-animals, 


The god can, if necessary, be invoked on other than those 
special occasions. Thus at reaping time if an agriculturist 
wishes to propitiate him he causes the idol to be brought to his 
field before the last load of corn is cut, and to be danced in the 
manner already described. This ensures a good return of 
grain. Ofcourse, to secure this privilege, it is necessary to feast 
the attendants of the god. 


Once a year there is a great parade of all the devfas of Kilu 
in honor of the god Rughnéth at Sultanpur, the ancient capital. 
In olden days they were brought in by the express command 
of the Raja, who seems to have been lord paramount of the 
gods as well as of the men of his kingdom, and this subservience 
of church to State still continues in the neighbouring independ. 
ant State of Mandi. Doubtless it is based on the fact that the 
temples of the de:tds possess endowments of land revenue which 
were held at the king’s pleasure. The revenue of about one- 
seventh of the cultivated area of Kalu is alienated in this way, 
but now that it is held during the pleasure of the British 
Government the devtés ave not so careful to pay their annual 
homage to Rughnath as formerly, especially if the time fixed 
for it, which nearly coincides with the moveable feast of the 
Dasera, happens to interfere with the harvest operations of 
their worshippers, ‘'here is generally a fair attendance 
however, the followers of each particular idol do their best to 
show to advantage, and every banner, trumpet and drum that 
is available is put into requisition. ‘The fair goes on for nearly 
a week ; and for several days before it commences, all the roads 
leading to Sulténpur are thronged with gaily-dressed crowds 
of men, women and children, bearing in procession the god 
of their own hamlet. On arrival at the plain near the town 
encampments are formed, and shortly after the various ad- 
herents of particular shrines begin marching about, and parade 
all their magnificence as a sort of preliminary spectncle and 
foretaste of what will be done on the opening and the final cays 
of the entertainment. ‘The devotees attached to the Rughnéth 
shrine have not in the meanwhile been idle, aud by the morning, 
when the fair really commences, the rath, or wuoden car, which 
lies in the plain all the year round, has been provided with 
wheels, and liberally ornamented with coloured cloths and 
flowers. All being ready for its reception the idol is placed 
on a species of sent inaide the framework. All local deities are 
now braught up, with such addenda of pomp and music ss are 
peocurable, and are arranged round the central figure. he 
high priest then steps out in front, and with every appearance 
of extreme devotion prays to the god, and sprinkles water 
before the shrine; and the leading men of Kilu, headed by the 
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representative of the old sovereigns of the country, walk rapidly 
three times round the rath amid the incessant bray of the 
trumpets and beating of cymbals and tom-toms, Stout ropes 
are next attached to the lower timbers of the rath, which is 
borne along for a few hundred yards hy an enthusiastic -crowd, 
preceded and surrounded by all the smaller gods, to a place 
where a canvas tent has been put up for the accommodation of 
Kughnath during the five days of the fair. During the next 
three duys the dertds pay visits to one nnother, and otherwise 
occupy tnemselves, and the large green plain is covered with 
circles of mon dancing ronnd their idols in the same manner as 
they do at the local fairs already described, and with groups of 
brightly dressed women from all parts of the sub-division. 
‘Towards dusk, when the worship of all the gods is celebrated 
simultaneously with the usnal noisy accompaniments of drums 
and trumpets, the din isimmense. Nor does night bring repose; 
for the broad harvest moon diffuses a light almost as brilliant 
as day. and the Sarajis, who are the best and also the most in- 
defatigable dancers in the sub-division, carry on the dance even 
after their devids have retired for the night. It is not till the 
small hours that the crowd gradually disperses, and the plain 
becomes dotted with sleeping figures wrapped in their blankets 
onthe bare ground. On the last day of the fair the triumphal 
car of Rughnath is again brought into requisition to carry the 
idol escorted as on tho first day by the devtdy down to the top 
of the high bank overlooking the Befs; a buffalo and a few. 
sinaller animals are decapitated below on the margin of the 
river, and a figure representing Lanka is belieaded to celebrate 
the triumph of Rughnath ( Vishnu): then the car is dragged 
back across the plains near as possible to the bank of the 
Sarwari stream, across which the idol is carried in a pretty little 
wooden palanquin to his temple in the palace of tle old RajAs, 
By an early hour the next morning all the devtds with their 
followers have dispersed to their hamlets. When the fair falls 
as late as the middle of October (it varies between that date 
aad the latter half of September) an additionnl interest is lent 
toit by the presence of picturesquely clad Yarkandis and 
Ladékis who have just finished their long journey from Central 
Asia with ponies and charas, silke and carpets for sale in the 
plains. The large concourse of people enables these to dv some 
trade on the epot, and a good deal of business is also done in 
the ealo of shoes, brass aud copper vessels, cloth and jewellery. 


The god Rughnéth makes another public appearance once 
a year when he emerges from his temples to be bathed in the 
Beéa at the Pipal Jatra, which is held in May. ‘The attendance 
at this, though fairly onmerons, is not very large. 


After the Dasera few fairs are huld in Upper Kalu, but some 
large ones take place in Outer Saréj in November, ‘Ihe largest 
fair of that Wasiri, however, is not annual but triennial, every 
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fourth one, that is the fair occurring ot the end of ench period 
of twelve years, being on a very large scale. It is held in 
honour of devt Anbka. A curicus custom in connection with 
itis the descent of a man down a rope suspended over a 
precipice. Under British rule the cliff down which the descent 
is made has been chauged so ast» reduce the danger attending 
the performance of the feast, but the Beda who has to slide 
down (it is the Beda caste which supplies the acrobat, and they 
regard it asa privilege) still takes care to manufacture his 
own rope. Custom requires that he shall make it on 
the village green at Nirmand, the hamlet where the fair 
ia held, mend shall fast, from everything but milk and 
fruit) while making it. During the night the rope 
is kept for safety in a hut made for the purpose, and care must 
be tnken to prevent an unclean animal from touching it, such 
pollution necessitating the sacrifice of a sheep. ‘The Beda is 
naturally careful to prevent rats from coming near it, for a 
guawed rope might imperil his life, and he is allowed to have 
cat with him inthe but. 


At the religious festivals celebrated during the winter 
and spring the image of the devta is not, asa rule, produced, 
The chief of these is in the Kulu Tahsil and is called Koli-ri-Diéli, 
but does not appear to have any connection with the Diwali of 
the plains, and is celebrated not in November like that festival 
but some time in the latter half of December. During the 
evenings preceding it the men in each village meet on the 
village green and sing iudecent songs till a late hour, when a 
chorus iu honcar of devi Hirma is shouted, and then with three 
cheers given in English style all disperse to their homes. 
The men stand in a circle and dance slowly as they sing, and 
occasionally the circle whirls madly round, each man tugging 
his neighbour towards the inside or the outside of the ring 
till some one gets exhausted, and lets go, with the result thatall 
are sent sprawling. On the evening of the festival lighted torches 
are shown at every house, in every hamlet up and down the 
Beds valley for an hour or two, and the effectis very pretty, 
The signal for the commencement of the illumination is given 
from the old castle at Nagar, which is one of the most central 
land-marks of the valley, and is caught up at once by the 
villages onthe opposite side of the valley, and flashed on up and 
down the valley and from side tu side. ‘Iwo days after the Diéli 
there is afnir at Nagar, at which a sort of Calendar for the 
year is recited with other verses of an indecent character in 
the forenoon while in the afternoon a very long straw rope is 
dragyed down from the village towards the river by two parties 
of men, one holding one end of the rope and the other the other: 
these parties represent different portious of Nagar, and tho 
ceremony is said to commemorate the destruction of n great 
snake or dragon which once appeared and ravaged the country 
gide, 
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The first of Magh, the month in which this festival falls, 
is observed by the Brnhmins as a high feast day, and on it 
and on the following days itis customary for a family to send 
presents of light cakes of rice flour to the fomnle members of it, 
who have married and settled down at a distance from the 
family home. In the month of Phagan fairs are held in the 
high-lying villages, at which a rude sort of farces of an indecent 
character are performed, the actors wearing large wooden masks. 
The moonlight nights of Chetar are more pleasantly spent ; the 
women then meet npon the village green, and it is their turn to 
dance and siug while the men sit by and look on. There is no 
accompaniment of drum or trumpet to interrupt the melody, 
and the gesturesand action with which the women illustrate 
the words of the songs are modest and pretty, On the night 
of the first of Buisakh in Saraj a bonfire is kindied on some pro- 
minent place near the village in the name of Nardyan, the 
Creator, and the men and women dance round it in separate rings 
to the usual instrumental accompaniment, but there is no sing- 
ing. 

Besides the devtas there are other beinga who must from 
time to time be propitiated, but who do noi generally possess 
temples. The woods and waterfalls and hill-tops are peopled by 
jognis, female spirits of a malignant nature; the gray moes which 
floats from the branches of firs and ouks in the higher forests 
is “the jognis’ hair.’ The jogni of Ghul, a peak of the Jalori 
ridge, sends hail to destroy the crops if the people of the 
villages below fail on an appointed day to make a pilgrimage 
to the peak and sacrifice sheep. ‘There aio higher peaks which 
are dwelling places of the Hindu pod Shiva, but niigimages 
to these may be nndertaken only by the pure in heart. Mach 
dwelling has its honsehold god (kalka) who resides in a little 
ark of deodar wood kept sometimes on tle roof, sometimes 
indoors or in the projecting verantiah, and occasionally 
sacrificed tu. 


But it is to the devta or devi that prayer is made for rain, 
for fine weather, for n good harvest, or for the removal of cattle 
plogne. A man who hasa special reqnest to mako of the devia 
makes an offering of a amall iron trident, which is stuck into the 
woodwork in front of the temple or into thetrunk of a deodar 
tree which is supposed to be favoured by the god. Sometimes a 
post with a grotesque face carved on it is kept for this purpose, 
and is to be found studded with these toy tridents. When the 
devta bas granted a proyer for something of great importance, 
auch as the birth of n child or reccvery from na severe illness, 
the votary givesa fenst or pigrd at the temple in honour of the 
god. The dectaisalso invoked by way of oracle during his 
appearances at fairs and jdgris. 'The mouth-piece of the god is 
his gurcr chela, who on such occasions, stripped half naked, 
leshes himself with iron chains, and gasps out answers to the 
questions asked by the pious worshippers around, sometimes 
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interrupting the responses to burst out into a passionate homily 
on the wickedness of the.people withan exhortation to them in 
the name of the devia to mend their ways. Such exhortations 
are called forth by temporary neglect of the temple by the 
worshippers, but thongh they may at Limes profess coutempt for 
their gods the people have at heart a deep respect aud fear for 
them. At Phangni jogni’s command, smoking, wearing leather 
and the use of bedsteads are forbidden things in the Sarwari 
valley, and the order is cbeyed. Sum Narayan of Dudehi is 
a strict game preserver, and for a mile or two round his templo 
the fields and thickets swarm with almost tame pheasants aud 
chikor, More than one village is so full of the dread presence 
of the devta who has made his temfle there, that none dare pass 
through any portion of it with shoes on his feet. The sanctity 
of a temple extends to all living things that may make it their 
home, even toa hornet’s nest, however great the discomfort to 
the worshippers and to the officiating priests. An oath taken 
at the temple of the devta is a very sacred thing, and a iitigant 
will cheerfully acceps the statement of his opponent as to a matter 
of doubt if the statement ia made after drinking the water in 
which the idol has been washed ; perjury in such case is surely 
punished by the death of the false swearer or of some one 
near and dear to him within a short space of time. Perhaps 
it is because of the dread nature of this method of settlement 
that trial by ordeal is more resorted to: the favourite method 
is by means of two goats, one let loose by each of the rivals; 
that which shivers first brings the victory to ita owner; the 
otheriskilledand eaten. The ordeal is the more sure if it is 
performed in frontof asmall temple within the precincts of 
Nagar castle, which encloses a slab of rock miracuously brought 
by bees from the cliffs near tho source of the Beds; itis from 
this temple that the signal is given for the commencement of the 
Koli-ri-Diali. 


It will be clear from the above that the people are much 
influenced by superstition in all their actions. Even numbers 
are lucky and odd numbers the reverse, and this rule must be 
observed in preference to the rules of medicine when a certain 
number of pilla or powders has to be taken. A pain in the 
right eye must be endured, for it brings gool fortune, but a 
pain in the left eye means bad luck unless a picce of straw is 
stuck on the eye-lid to destroy the evil influence. Offerings 
of grain, mixture of a seven kinds (satundja), are often to be 
scen acattered by the wayside forluck. ‘ There is an expiatory 
ceremony, which is occasionally performed with the object of 
removing greh or bad luck or evil influence which is supposed 
to be brooding over a hamlet. The devta of the place is, ns 
usual, first consulted through the chela, and declares himself also 
under the spell, and advises a jag or feast, which is given in the 
evening at the temple. Next morning a man goes round from 
house to house with a kiléa or creel on his back, into which each 
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family throws all sorts of odds and ends, parings of nails, pinches 
of salt, bits of old iron, handfuls of grain, &c.; the whole com- 
munity then turns out and ocircumambulates the village, at the 
satne time stretching an nubroken thread round it fastened to 
pegs at the four corners. This done, the man with the creel 
carries it down to the river bank, and empties the contents 
therein, and asheep, fowl, and soma small animals are sacrificed 
on the spot. Haif the sheep is the perquisite of the man who dares 
to carry the creel, and he is also entertained from house to 
house on the following night.’’* 


The devtas’ temples stand sometimes beside the village 
green, sometimes remote from any habitation, .in a cedar grove, 
on a hill-top, or uenr a lake or waterfall. ‘They are picturesque 
structures built of stone and timber in the same manner as a 
peasant’s house, except that the timbers are larger and more 
bumerous, and almost invariably. deodar; and sometimes the 
entire edifice is of wood. The form varies considerably. In the 
Beds valley it is generally square, enclosing one large room with 
sometimes a verandah in front of it surmounted by a pagoda like 
roof or rather a series of four or five roofs one above the other, 
diminishing in size towards the top. In outer Saraj the type 
7s more generally an oblong with a sloping roof like that of an 
ordinary dwelling house, but more elaborately curved, and 
crowned at one end with a conical addition. The interior is bare 
and unfurvished. Several out-buildings are generally attached 
toatemple; a kitchen for cooking meals on a feast-day or 
fair-day ;a shed for sheltering sddhis and pilgrims ; houses, 
sometimes, in the village for the priests and attendants ; and 
& granary (mandhar), for storing tbe grain-rents of the temple 
lands, in appeerance like a substantial dwelling house. ‘‘ Some 
of the large shrines have large fixed establishments, a hardar 
or manager, an accountant, one or more pujaris or priests, several 
musicians, several gur or chelas, 1. e., interpreters of the oracle, 
standard-bearers, torch-bearers, blacksmith, carpenter, florist, 
watchman, messenger, carriers of loads, &c., to all of whom barto, 
or land rent-free in lieu of pay, is assigned out of the temple 
endowment. Most have a kirddr, a gur and musicians. For some, 
one man is both kdrdar and pujdri, and musicians are called when 
they are wanted, and get food as pay.” 


‘The custom of each temple varies: in some a great part of 
the endowment is held in barto assignments by the servants : 
in another there are no such assignments, and all are paid from 
the granary or bhanddr. A few of the pujdris are Brohmans, 
or men of a caste like the Bhojkis, who have become of a pujiri 
caste, but the great majority are Kanet zamindars. The office 
of pujari is generally considered hereditary when held by 
Brahmans or men of pujdri caste, andthe musicians generally 
hold office from father to son ; but the posts of kirddr, or chela 
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&c., aro vot usually considered hereditary. * *  * * Chapter III, B. 

The only expenses of the shrines are the coat of aeasts, clothes Social and Reli- 

and ornaments for the rath, and repair of buildings. : ‘fo. 
gious Life 

The greater part of the proceeds of the endowment are Temples and reli: 

expended in feasts consumed by the villagers. At the gious ceremoning, 

festivals of some of the more noted shrines, however, there 

is a general distribution of food to all comers for one day 

or for several days; and at one or two ehrines periodical 

bramh-bhag, or distribution of food to Brahmans, or sadabart, 

1.e., perpetual dole to Sddhs or Hindu fagirs, are made.””* 


Endowments of land or Jand revenue are also enjoyed by 
the temples, already mentioned, sacred to Shiva and to other 
orthodox Hindu gods, which are built entirely of dressed 
stone in the style of the Hindu temples of the plains. These 
are orthodox Hindu shrines, managed much in the same way as 
similar temples in other parts of the hills, or in Hindustén. 
They are in the bands of Braéhman priests, and the zawindars, 
i.e, the Kanets, agriculturist Brahmans and Dagis, who form 
the real population of Kalu, have not much to do with them. 
Some have festivals or fairs at which, by order of former Réjfis, 
the surrounding deos and devix attend in their rathy to do hom- 
age. Three or four aro at hot springs ; two near present or 
former palaces of the Rajds ; others, like Nirmand and Trilok- 
nfth, are at places sanctified by some Hindu tradition. 


Reference has also been made to amaller Hindu shrines, 
These also are endowed with assignments of land reveane. 
Indeed, without an assignment a pine very soon ceaser to 
exist ; a devia under the same circumstances is said to die. 
Some of these shrines have regular temples of amall size, often 
attached to a bauli or covered spring, ora dharamadla. A 
Brahman makes the daily offerings to the idol, and then eats 
them up. On certain days an uchhab is given, that is, some 
food is cooked which is eaten up by the priest and servants and 
astray Bréhman or sadiu. But many of this class have hardly 
anything in the way of temple to show. ‘The thakar, that. is, 
the idol or fossi], or round stone which serves as an idol, is placed 
ina room in a house not differing outwardly from an ordinary 
pessant’s house, and in which the Bairégi or Gusdin livea like 
an ordinary peasant, surrounded by wives and children, and 
cnltivating the rent-free land himself. All these Bairdgis and 
Gusdina have quite dropped the character of eidhu : the name 
has become in fact na caste name. ‘I'he natural or spiritual 
ancestora of these men camo up to Kalu from the plains ar 
sddhus, and it is well known that, at various tines, this class of 
men acquired great influence with the R4j4s, though not with 
the people, who stuck to their old decta or demon worship. 
Their influence got them the grants, but to give a colour to the 
grante, and make them lesa liable to futnre resumption, the 
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deeds were usually obtained in the name of tho idol or thakar 
owned by the Bairagi. Daily offcrings are, however, made 
before theze stones or idols, an occasional uchhab given, and a 
stray sddhu entertained, so that it cannot be said that these 
Bairégis’ thakars are altogether mere domestic idols, like those 
of the same name which are to be found in the houses of most 
respectable Hindas in the hills. ‘The Kdlu people are devoted 
to their devtds, and have little care or respect for these thdakars. 
The origin of one of these shrines may be here described as 
typical of that of the others. A sidhu brought animage of Nar 
Singh from the plains aud squatted with it near the path along 
which the royal gardener used to come in the morning with 
flowers for the palace. The gardener was induced to present 
flowers tothe idol, and the king finding his daily allowance 
reduced made inquiries, and being informed of the state of 
affairs weut with the gardener one morning to see the sddhu. 
But as he approached a miracle happened, and while the 
gardener saw the stdhu seated as usual the king beheld a tiger 
crouching for a spring and was alarmed. 'l'o re-assnre him the 
gardener threw a small stone towards the sddhu who then 
appeared in his natural shape to the king while the stone swelled. 
to the dimensions cf a large rock. After this the king believed 
and caused a templeto be built so as to enclose the rock and 
afford accommodation to tho sidhu and his god, and an endow- 


ment was granted which is enjoyed by a family of Bairagis to 
this day. 


Before quitting the aubject of religious customs mention 
may be made of one of the Kiln devtds to whom special interest 
attaches by reason of the wide and extraordinary ifluence 
exercised by him and the peculiar character of his followers. 
This is the god Jamin of Malfna. Maldna, a village of two or 
three hundred inhabitanta, is the only hamlet in a very deep 
and narrow glen oxtending from the inaccessible mountain 


. forming the trijunction of the Beds, Chenéb and Spiti water- 


sheds down to the valley of the Pérbati. At the point of junc- 
tion between the Malina stream and the Parbati the sides of 
the glen are steeply precipitous and the path zig-zagging from 
one side to the other is extremely difficult. The only other 
ways of entering the glen are by very high and somewhat 
difficult passes between it, and the Beas valley on the one hand 
and the Parbati valley onthe other. The village which contains 
the buildings sacred to the worship of Jamln is thus extremely 
isolated, and to its isolation is probably due the fact that the 
inhabitants have preserved the use of a language among them- 
selves which ig unintelligible to the other natives of Kalu. ‘The 
chief bnildings are a granary for storing the grain rents of the 
land assigned to the god, a honse entered only on the occasion 
of one of the annnal fairs and kept barred during tho rest of the 
year, @ building within which barley is sown fifteen days before 
that fair, eo thatthe blanched shoots may be offered to the god 
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at the fair (this offering, called jarz, is made to other devtds as 
wellas Jamlu, and ths young shoots are worn by the men in 
their caps at most fairs), and an edifice built for the custody of 
a golden image of an elephant, which image was presented by 
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the Emperor Akbar, according to the tradition, in recognition gions ceremonies. 


of an oracular revelation of the god that led tothe cureofa 
deformity in the person of the emperor's daughter. There is 
thus no temple, in the proper sense of the word, at Maldna, 
though there are temples dedicated: to Jamlu in many villages 
thronghout Kalu : the god is supposed to dwell on the inacces- 
sible inountain at the head of the glen, whence he rarely, if ever, 
descends. It isfor this reason, perhaps, that there is no idol 
representing the devta. ‘Two fairs are held in his honour, the 
first in Ph4gan and the sevond in Séwan; each lasts abouta 
week, and there is a large attendance of pilgrims, many of whom 
present offerings, the prescribed form of which isa small silver 
mode! of a horse or of an elephant. These offerings are after- 
wards melted down, whena sufficient number has been collected, 
and shaped into larger statyettes of one or other of these animals ; 
there are now eight such statuettes at Malana. The sheep and 
goats sacrificed at the fnirs are slanghtered inastyle resembling 
that followed by Mubhammadans rather than the Hindu fashioz, 
and this has given rise to a belief in some parts of Kulu that 
the devta is a Mussalmén. 


“Once a month, and sometimes more, there are uhehabs, or 
feasts, which are attended mainly by the Malina men alone. 
Any sidhu or beggar who visits Melana gets food and a blanket 
if he wants it. Such visitors are not very numerous, owing to 
the difficulty of the roads. 


“ Jamlu was much feared in the Raéja’s time : on his account 
Maléna was a city of refuge, from which no criminal could be 
carried off if he got there. Again, Jamlu neither paid tribute 
to the Rugnath temple at Sultanpur, nor attended nt that temple 
to pay his respects on the Daserah, as all other Kulu devéas were 
compelled to do, Again, the Malana men, who are all under his 
special protection, were allowed great Jicense ; they used to say 
that the other devtas’ temples were their dev’s dogris, or out- 
houses, and help themselves to anything they admired in thew. 
The whole concourse of the men of Malénoa are themselves 
an embodiment of the deo: such concourse is called the Ita 
Deo * * * * The kirdira, chelas, pujaris, &., in 
fact all the office-bearers, are Malina Kanets, whoare appointed 
froin time to time from among themselves by the Maldoa 
men. This body of officials, when they go their rounds to collect 
revenne fees, &e., are known as the béri, in distinction from the 
grand host of Malana, the Ra Deo. ee * # * * 
The Rt Dao, that is, all the Malana people except a few men, 
old women and children, cross the pass in the end of Maghar or 
begionivg of Poh, and apoud more than a wonth in the villages 
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in Kala containing land assigned to their god, billeting them- 
selves on every house. In the same way at other times the 
Ra Deo visits for a few days Bulédi and Bishdna, two villages in 
Kothi Kais, where it borders on Malana, which are held by the 


deo, and at other times the villages in Har Kandi, in Réi Gyén 


Singh’s jagir, which are assigned to it. The bavi, 7. e., the band 
of office-bearers, pays separate and more frequent visits ; the 
Ra Deo ovly visits large villages which can support it. During 
these visits all the Maldéna men feed free at the expense of their 
hosts, bat no doubt their food is .considered in the accounts of 
the revenue taken with more or less accuracy. Some of the 
Maléna wen are detached in parties to visit the other shrines of 
Jamla in Kilu, which are separate concerns from the Maldna 
shrine. These parties get food free for afew days. The bari 
also makes rounds to the other Jamlu temples ; when it comesa 
goat is killed and a feast held, and some eight annas are paid as 
a tribute. The zemind4rs of all this part of the country 
commonly put aside a few sérs of rice to give to the bart when 
it comes round. None of the Maléna men can rend or write ; 


-they profess to keep acconnts from memory only. Some of 


them come with the bari as porters to carry the rents, which are 
paid in grain, back to Malana. ‘They do not give any accurate 
detail of how their grain is expended, but at the fairs (melds) 
held ut Maléna all comers are fed free as long as the fairs tast.”’* 


The kardar, pujdrt and chela appoint a council of eight 
jathird, or jurymen, who decide all disputes which arise among 
the people of Maléna ; their decision is never questioned, and our 
courts are never troubled with cases from the village. ‘The hamlet 
consists of two quarters, one of which lies rather higher up 
the hillside than the other, which contains the buildings sacred 
to the god ; the men of the upper quarter take brides from the 
lower, and vice rersd. This custom of inter-marriage they allege 
to ba due not to exclusiveness on their part, but to their inability 
to pay the consideration for a betrothal which is demanded by 
the parents of girls in the other parts of Kalu, while there is no 
demand for their own marriageable girls among the marrying 
men of Kalu. Their god has strong prejudices against the use 
of liquor even for medicinal purposes, and also against vaccin- 
nation, but the village was more than decimated by small-pox 
early in the decade 1880-1890, and in 1889 all the inhabitants 
cheerfully submitted to be vaccinated. They have good flocks 
of sheep and goats, which they barter for rice at on annual fair 
held at Naggar. They are nof liked, but dreaded to some 
extent as uncanny by the other Kilu people. Since the approach 
to their glen from the Beds valley was so far improved in [883 
under the influence of Mr. L. W. Dane, Assistant Commissioner, 
as to be traversed by a mule battery, they have become much 
more amenable to autkority. 
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JamJa is said to be the brother of devi Hirma, who has Chapter III, B. 

been more than once alluded to in these pages, and of Gyephan, Social and Reli- 
the god of a snowy peak in Léhul, visible from parts of the “gions Life. 
Refs valley ; but as to the parentage of the three history issilent. ‘Tomples and reli- 
There is a peculinr custom in connection with the worship gious ceremonies. 
of Jamlu, namely, the dedication to him of handmaideus (called 
aita), taken froma family of the Nar caste resident at Manikarn. 
The handmaid is presented to the god ata festival (kaika), 
which occurs at irregular intervals of several years, on tho first 
of Bhadron. There may be more than one handmaid at the 
same time, aud though they are forbidden to marry they are 
under no vows of chastity. When they grow old they are re- 
placed by younger girls. Each receives a gift of a complete set 
of valuable ornaments from the shrine. Their duties are to dance 
before the temple and to recite verses, which are not always of a 
very pure character. 


The language talked in the portion of the sub-division b"suaxe. 
with which we are here concerned is a dialect of Hindi, which 
has preserved many old words and archaic Sanskrit forms, and 
which has some grammatical forms peculiar to itself. Consider- 
able variations, both in grammar, in vocabulary, and in pro- 
nunciation, are to be found in the different waziris, composed 
as they are of a network of valleys and glens. The most 
marked changes are met with on crossing the Sainj from the 
Kuln into the Sar4j tahsil, aud again on crossing the Jalori 
ridge from Inner into Outer Sar4j, when a new set of names 
for many common objects is encountered at each crossing. 
But these changes are not such as to materially alter the 
character of the dialect, or to suggest any but a Sanskrit source, 
and it is to the Hindi of the Kastern Punj4b rather than to the 
Punjabi of the Central District that it approximates. 


The only exception is the language of the inhabitants of 
the Malénn glen described under the head of “ Religious Cus- 
toms.” ‘his language, called Ksnashi, has no connection with 
Sanskrit or Hindi, and very little with either the ‘Tibetan of 
Spita, or the dialects of Léhul, which will be referred to in Parts 
IIf and 1V of this work. A comparison of a certain number 
of words (including numerals and pronouns) and grammatical 
forms has shown, however, tiat it possesses remarkable affinities 
with the Kanawari talked ina portion of Rimpur-Bashahr State 
on the Satlaj, and an exhaustive comparison of the two dialects 
might lead to interesting linguistic sud even ethnological 
discoveries. 

The number of educated females among the Hindiis of the aaa 
sub-division is exceedingly small, and male education is also 
backward. At the Census of 1891 only 74 out of every 10,000 
wales were returned as under tuition, aud only 358 as able to 
read and write. The hamlets are so small und so scattered 
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that it is impossible for the children in most of them to attend 
the Government schools or even to get instruction from Brah- 
mans. Little desire for education is shown in the Kdélu tahsil, 
where the primary schools at Nagar end Jagatsukh, and the 
zamindari school at Manikarn are badly attended, while the 
Middle School at SultAnpur owes its success chiefly to the town- 
people of Sulténpur and to advanced pupils from Saraj. ‘he 
inhabitants of the Sardj tabsil eagerly avail thomeelves of the 
advantages of the primary school at Banjar and the zamindari 
school at Nirmand. Similarly, a much larger proportion of the 
literate in Saréj are acquainted with the moro refiued Nagri or 
Shéstri character than in Kalu, where the character geverally 
written is the more barbarous Ténkri. English is not taught in 
the Kalu Middle School, aud no native of Kulu has yet had the 
enterprise to send his son to be taught the language at any 
of the English schools in the district. The forty persons who 
were returned at the Just Census (1891) as having a knowledge 
of English were all Kuropeans or officials. 


The following passages from Mr. Lyall’s Settlement Report 
(1871) on the character and appearance of the Kalu people 
are quite applicable at the present day :— 


“They are good-humotred among themselves, but rough 
and inhospitable to strangers; very shy and distrustful of any 
new officer, but almost fond of one they know well; very 
submissive to constituted authority if exercised with any tact ; 
not given to theft. - * - 


* * On the other hand, they are not so industrious, so frugal, 


or so enterprising as the K4ngra people, and they are still more 
superstitious. ‘That they have imagination is proved by many 
of their legends and fairy tales, which coutain as much of that 
quality as any inthe world. Their sense of the picturesque 1s 
proved by the situation they chose for their temples, by the 
wild stories they attach to each cave, lake, frowning cliff, 
rugged rock or water-fall, to explain the impression which its 
form produces on their minds. ‘They are very fond of music. 
The tunes, which are quick and lively, rewind one of Irish jigs 
or Scotch reels. The women sing a great deal, and rhyming 
songs are made at each marriage or funeral, or in commemora- 
tion of any remarkable event. Asa goneral rule, one line in 
each couplet is not original, and has no reference to the snbject 
in hand. It belongs in fact to a collection of old lines, which 
is used as acommon stock by all the poets of the country, like 
a ‘Gradus ad Parnassum.’ This is a splendid invention for 
reducing the difficulty of rhyming, which keeps so many poets 
mute in other countries. Their heads are full of strange fancies 
abont things spiritual; for instance, they believe in the soul 
leaving the body during sleep and account in this way for 
dreams. In these wanderings they say the soul cap hold con- 
verse with the spirits of deceased persyns, and communiocationa 
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aro often received in this way. Both men and women are very 
susceptible to the passion cf love, und do wild things under its 
influence. They will run off and live together in a cave in the 
mountains till forced down by the pangs of starvation. Men of 
the best families constantly incur imprisonment or loss of office 
for breaches of marriage Jaws, or social ontlawry for the sake of 
some low caste woman. ‘lhey are not manly or mariial in 
manner, but I doubt if they can bs called a cowardly race. I 
have seen them attack bears and jecopards without fire-arms in 
a rather courageous way. 


“Some ara hardly darker than Spaniards in complexion, 
with a ruddy colour showing in their cheeks ; others are as dark 
as the ordinary Punjabi. ‘hey are not tall, but look strong and 
active, and generally have handsome figures. Many of the 
women have fine eyes, and a mild and gentle expression of face, 
bnt the men onthe whole have the advantago in regularity of 
feature. ‘Ihe finest men are to be found iv Seoraj. ‘The women 
do most of the field work, with the exception of ploughing, but. 
in return they have more liberty than in most parts of India. 
They attend all the fairs and festivals (jdch) held periodically 
at every temple in the country. * * In the Lag and Iarol 
Waziris it is not uncommon to see many of both sexes return- 
ing from the fairs decidedly tipsy, the result of deep potations 
ot /ugri, * * In the winter, when confined to their houses by 
the snow, the men spend most of their time in weaving blankets 
and cloth for sale or home consumption. The women do not. 
weave in Kalu,” 


In point of truthfulness there is little to choose between 
them and the natives of the plains; they lie freely when there 
is anything to be gained by it, except when put on their oath 
at the derta’s temple, but they are not generally cunning 
enongh to be able to sustain cross-examination, ‘I'hat most of 
the field work, except ploughing, is done by the womon is no 
reproach to the nen who have the harder work to do of tending 
the sheep inthe Alpine pastures exposed to all vicissitudes of 
weather, of carrying heavy loads of ealt for their cattle and 
sheep from the Mandi mines, aud Tibetan wool from Léhul, of 
repairing their own houses or helping others to repair theirs, of 
earrying burdens for officiala and travellers. mending roads, 
and repairing bridges and buildings. ‘I'he Kulu peasant ia 
almost entirely independent of markets aud middlemen, and 
Toney is useful to him only to enable him to pay his revenue, 
to provide jewellery for his women-kind, and to get drunk. He 
obtains free of charge, from the forests near his dwelling, 
materials to build his house, granaries and cattle-sheds, and to 
keep them in repair, mannre for his fields, and grazing for hir 
live-stock; while his fields and flock aftord ample food and 
clothing for himself ard his family. The display of ornaments 
on the persons of the women at the fairs is evidence of the 
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Ckapter III, C. general prosperity of the population. A beggar is never seen, 
Seo ee and it is said that ashopkeeper, starting business in a cuuntr 
en ogre village instead of, as elsewhere, involving the nieighbsarue 
people. landowners hopelessly in debt to him, more often borrows from 

+ them, and unable to pay them flees the country. It isin Outer 
Sardj only that signs of indebtedness are found, in a few of the 
western kothis. Gusfyans from Jawalamukhi have for very 
many years been in the habit of visiting this part of the country 
attracted by the opium and blankets procurable in it, wnd have 
obliged the less thrifty proprietors with advances, some made 
as long ago as the time of the RAéjés, which the debtors have 
not yet paid off. These Gusdyans visit Outer Sar4j annually 
in June and July, and obtain opium and woollens at low rates in 
paymont of the interest on their loans. That the people affected, 
however, are not unduly embarrassed is shown by the fact that 
so far very little land has been mortgaged or sold to the 
money-lenders, And outeide these few kothis there is little 
indebtedness of avy sort, and the peopie are very well-to-do. 
It is to be feared that the establishment of courts of law in the 
sub-division has developed a taste for litigation that did not 
formerly exist; most of the cases tried in the courts originate 
in the villages lying in their near vicinity, while in more 
remote corners such as Outer Saraj, the people settle their own 
disputes. 


Apart from the jollifications at the fairs, the pepole, even 
the children, have few amusements. A game called chagols 
or “sheep and panthers,” is sometimes played with pebbles for 
pieces on a rough sort of chessboard chalked ou a rock. 


SECTION C.—TRIBES AND CASTES. 


Areas held by the The following table shows the areas owned by the various 
several castes. castes us aacertained at the revision of settlement of 1888—~ 
1891, 
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The above shows that Kanets hold nearly 60 per cent. of 
the total cultivated area and that the average size of a Kanet’s 
holding is 4 acres. By cultivation is meant actual crop-growing 
area after making foll allowance for rocks and boulders and un- 
culturable strips in fields. The smallness of holdings is exag- 
gerated by the fact that the statements are necessarily based 
on the retorns for each phdti and that many proprietors hold 
land in two or more contiguous phitis. Thus the estates of the 
seven Europeans who own land in Kulu are shown as 36 
holdings. 

The returns of the census of 1891 gave the following as 
the numbers of the chief Hindu castes:— 


Brahmans . 7,290 Dhobis sa G2 
Rajputs 981 Chamirs vs 1,807 
Khatris 622 Thathidrs és 50 
Hanisés 65 Malléhe és 82 
Kaits 28 Juléhéa we 300 
Sida 196 Dagis 5 13,343 
Malijans 7A Hensis 7 267 
Bairagis 657 : Bhatids Ma ee 626 
Suniars : 543 j Kaneta ; . 61,655 
Thawis 694 Gusdins ive ‘a 95 
Kaumhars 1,040 Kolis ws 15,670 
Lohars wi 2,771 | : 


It will be seen that the population may be said to consist 
almost entirely of Kanets and Dagis, with a small admixture of 


Brahmans, 

The Kanets are the Jow caste cultivating class of all the 
eastern Himaldvas of the Punjab and the hills at their base, as 
fae west as Kulu nnd the eastern portion of the Kangra district, 
throughout which tract they form a very large proportion of tha 
total population. Beyond this tract,in KAngra proper, their 
place is filed by Ghiraths. The country they inhabit is held 
or governed hv hill Rajpite of prehistoric ancestry, the greater 
part of whom are far too proud to cultivate with their own bands, 
and who employ the Kanets ns husbandmen. The Kanets claim 
to be of impure Rajput origin, but there is little duubt, that they 
are really of aboriginal stock. At the aame time it is most diff- 
cult to separate them from Rithis. Thea whole question of their 
origin is eluborntely discussed by General Cunningham at pages 
125 to 135 of Volume XIV of his Archeological Reports. He 
identifies them with the Kunindés or Iulindas of the Sanskrit 
elassics and of Ptolemy, and is of opinian that they belong to that 
great Khasa race which, before the Aryan invasion, occupied 
the whole Sub-Himaldyan tract from the Indus to the Brahma- 
putra, and which, driven up into the bills by the advancing wave 
of immigration, now separates the Aryans ef India from the 
Turdnians of Tibet, But the Kanets are divided into two great 
tribes, the Khaaia and the Rao or Rahu, and it is probable that 
the Khasias are really deacanded from intercourse between the 
Aryan immigrants aud the women of the hills, The distinotion 
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between Khasia and Rao is still sufficiently well marked. A 
Khasia observes the period of impnrity after the death of a re- 
lation prescribed for a twice-horn min; the Rao that prescribed 
for an outcast. The Khasia wears the janeo, or sacred thrend, 
while the Rao does not. But the distinction is breaking down, 
except in Waziri Outer Saraj, the inhabitants of which, both 
Kanets and Brahmans, are much stricter observers of caste than 
the people of the higher hills, and of the northern part of the 
sub-division. 


The Kanets are exclusively ngriculturists and shepherds. 
When asked their caste they as frequently reply ‘ zamindér ” 
as “ Kanet.”’ They are industrious and thrifty cultivators. ‘lhoso 
living towards the bank of the Satlaj are of a somewhat different 
type from the men of the Begs valley ; more manly and independ- 
ent, but at the same time more indolent than the latter, and more 
observant of caste ceremonies and cnstoms than even the Hindiis 
of the plains. They are sober as well as thrifty, and it is only in 
the three waizris at the head of the Beds valley that drinking is 
indulged in. 


The Rajpits in most places differ but little in character 
from the Kanets, but those of Waziri Ripi and of Saraj, who are 
the descendants of wazirs and retainers of Kila Réjds are of a 
better class, and are highly respected. 


The Brahmans also are scarcely to be distingnished in 
appearance from Kanets, but their caste ahsolves them from taking 
partin any irksome kind of labour ; and though most of them 
have no scruples against following tho plongh they are an idle 
lot. Those of Outer Saraj, and especially the Brahmans of Nirmand, 
a large village with several temples of note, are, like the Kanets 
of that part, stricter Hindds than their caste brethren in the 
higher hills, but they are lazy and extravagant in the extreme. 

The members of the DBairfAgi caste in Kalu have now little 
claim to he considered a religious sect. Mr. Lyall notes 
(section 115, Settlemont Report) that “ the original Behraégis 
in Kalu came from the plains, but the present men are 
mostly duscendants of Kiilu Brahmans or Kanets who became 
their disciples.”” The immigration of the sect took place in 
the time of Rajds Jagat Singh snd Mén Singh, who in their 
pious moods bestowed assignments of land on a number of 
Rairigis who had come to Kiln and brought images (thakure) 
with them. Many of these assignments re still maintained, but 
the images have little, even Jocal, celebrity, and the Bairag{s soarcely 
differ from ordinary agriculturists. 


The Gradina of Jowalamukhi bave for very many veara heen 
in the habit of visiting the Saréj tahsil for the purchnse of opiam 
and blankets. Some of them have acqnired land, and settled 
there, These, although they have intermarried with the people 
around them, are still a distinct, though not a religious, caste, There 
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are also some families of Gusdins in the Kila tahs{), but their 
immigration dates further back than that of the Sardj settlers, 
and they are only distinguishable from Kanets by their adhering 
to the custom of affixing the title gir to their names. 


‘The Na&ths are D&gis with their ears pierced, holding a 
position lik» tliat of the Sa&dhs among the Kangra Gaddis ; 
they are the descendants of some religious mendicants, but are 
now much like other people of their grade. It isa native saying 
about Kalu that no man who takes up his abode there retains 
purity : the Brahman or Rajpfit marriesa Kanet girl, and does 
not pass on the pure blood to bis sons: the ascetic sooner or Inter 
takes some woman to live with him, and founds a family. All 
such people have found that they could do what they liked in 
Kulu without serious loss of reputation, and being few in number 
and scattered here and there among the Kanets and Dagis, they 
have speedily succumbed to temptation.”* 


Brahmans belonging to Kangra families, but living in Sultén- 
pur, do not intermarry with the village Brahmans of Kilo. If 
any such marriage takes place the offspring is considered, as 
among the Kangra Brahmans, illegitimate, and not of pure’ Brab- 
man blood. These impure Brahmans will, however, marry with 
the village Brabmans. Khbatris from the plains will take wives 
from the Khatri families living in Kélu, but will not give their 
daughters in marriage in such families. The traders who come 
to Kalu do not enter into regular marriages, but take Kanet 
women to live with them as concubines. The children of such 
a union are said to be of the same caste as their fathers, just a8 


the son of a RéjpGt in K4ngrais called a Réjpét, though his 
mother was a Ghirth or a Gaddin. 


Tho majority of the impure or Jow caste people were returned 
at the census of 1891 as Dégis in the Kalu tahsil and as Kolfs 
in Saréj. The two names appear to be synonymous except that 
the latter is preferred by the members of the caste themselves, as 
its meaning conveys no reproach, whereas the popular derivation 
of the word Dégi is from dag, ‘cattle,’ implying that they have no 
scruples about touching the carcasses or eating the flesh of dead 
enttle. Another derivation of the word is from dagna ‘ to fall ’: 
‘one who has fallen.” The Kolfs of Kéngra will not have inter- 
course with the Kolis of Kulu on equal terms; the latter admit 
their inferiority, and ascribe it to their being defiled by touching 
flesh. The terms Koli and D&gi seem also to be synonymous 
with the Chanél of Mandi State and of the K&ngra valley, but the 
Jatter word is not used in Kalu. The Kolfs of Nirmand like the 
Brahmans of that village arrogate to themselves a higher stataa 
than is claimed by their fellows elsewhere. As agriculturiste all 
are notoriously lazy, ignorant and thriftless. In dress and cus- 
Sie Nn ea ee ee eee ee 


* Lyall's Settlement Report, Section 116, 
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toms they do not differ materially from Kanets, except that they 
are generally poorer, and have no caste scruples. Each family is 
attached to a family of Kanets, for whom they perform the cus- 
tomary menial services on the occasion of a birth, a marriage or 
a death, receiving in return tho leavings of the ceremonial feasts, 
and also certain allowances at harvest time ; this relationship is 


known as that of Kasain (the Kanet) and Dhanihdru or Kholidar 
(the Dagi), 


The higher and lower castes are further distinguished by the 
names Mitarka and Barkha. The latter term includes in addition 
to the Kolfs or Dégis various menial castes which, though they are 
all very much on a level fromthe point of view of a Kanet, 
recognise important gradations among themselves. ‘They are 
reckoned in the following descending order : (1) Théui, (2) Darehi, 
(8) Koli or Dégi and Barehi, (4) Lobaér and Bérré, (5) Chamér. 
Théuis are masons and rude carpenters ; Darebis are professional 


swimmers, who make use of inflated buffalo skins to help them. 


in ferrying passengers across rivers, or in relieving a block of logs 
floated down-stream by the Forest Department; Barehis are axc- 
men who fell trees and prepare timber for the Thaui ; the Lobérs 
are both blacksmiths and iron-smelters, and the Balras (or Barras) 
are also occasionally employed on iron-smelling, but their proper 
caste occupation is the manufacture of baskets from the hill 


bamboo (nirgdl) ; the Cham4rs, as elsewhere, are tanners and 
workers in leather. 





SECTION D.—VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 


The division into wazirie of the tract with which we are 
here concerned has been described in Chapter I, Section A. Ae 
the name implies, each waziri was under the R&jés governed by 
a wazir or civil governor, subordinate to the Prime Minister or 
Chauntra Wasir, The waziri was sub-divided into kothis and 
each kothi was further sub-divided into phdtis, and this arrange- 
ment continues almost unchanged to the present day; a list of 
the kothis and phatis as they now exist is given in the Appendix. 
The origin of the name of the larger of the two sub-divisions is 
from the granary or store-house in which the collections of 
revenue in kind from a circuit of villages were stored ; from 
meaning the granary, the word kothi came to be applied to the 
circuit of villages which supplied its contents. As the collections 
were made from the villages without reference to. the cultivation 
from which the grain came, it often happened that fields lying 
within the territorial limits of one kothi were considerd as belong- 
ing to another kothi, because their owner happened to reside in 
the latter. The boundaries of these circuits were consequently 
somewhat vague, and in the waste they were often indistinct 
owing to the indifference with which the property in the waste 
land was regarded prior to British rule, Generally, however, 
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a kothi comprised the whole of a ridge or spur lying between two 
streams or a strip of mountain-side between the river and the 
summit of the mountain range limited in the other two directions 
by small glens or ravines ; at revision of settlement in 1891 the 
boundaries were demarcated on these lines, and the anomaly of 
land belonging toa kothi, though sitaated beyond its limits, has 
now been dune away witb. 


The boundaries of the phitis of each kothi have also now 
(except inthe case of Jand and IJalin) been clearly demarcated, 
These were formerly very vagne, because the phitt was a sub- 
division not so much of the land as of the population of the kothi 
for the apportionment. of the share of service or forced labour to 
be rendered by them to the State. 


Gréon or gion is not in these hills synonymous with 
maura, as inthe plains, The word is applied merely to a lamler, 
or collection of houses, and the cultivation around it. The 
stretches of waste and forest which separate one hamict from 
another are not regarded os belonging to either. The phati is 
composed of a number of such yrdons or hamlets, and in ifs 
primary signification asa anb-division of the people of a hoth/; 
took also no acconnt of the waste Jand. And, similarly, the hulhi 
naan aggregate of two or more phdt/s comprising a large number 
of hamlets was n snb-division effected with regard only to the 
cultivated land and its produce. 


It was the kothi which was taken by Mr, Barnes at the 
Regular Settlement of 1851 as his fiscal unit, equivalent to the 
mauza of the plains. Each kothi had borne a separate assogs- 
ment under the Raéjés and under the Sikhs, and it was desirable 
that the new assessment should follow the old lines as inch as 
possible. As the result of the British settlement, however, the 
whole of the landholders of a kothi became jointly responsible for 
the payment of its assesament, althongh the revenue was distri- 
buted by the British officinale over phétis, hamlcts and individual 
holdings. This system wns adhered to at the revision of settle- 
ment of 1871, and also at the revision of assessment in 1891, 
although at the latter it was found more convenient, owing to the 
large size of tho kothis and to their including dissimiiar tracts, 
to frame separately the now assessment of each phats. By this 
step, however, the joint responsibility of the Inndowners of the 
kothi was not affected. 


Similarly, in 1851 one headman was appointed for each 
koths only, with the title of negi, to discharge the functions of a 
lambardar under the Land Revenue Act. He waa furnished with 
assistants, one for each phdti (or sometimer one for two or more 
phatis), whose chief duties were to collect supplies or to snm- 
mou the people to render forced labour when required. These 
fesistants were not eupposed to be employed in the collection of 
land revenue, although they assumed the title of Inmbardar—a 
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title which they still hold in spite of its inconsistency with the Chapter III, D. 


definition of the term in the Land Revenue Act. he pacholra or 
percentage in addition to the land revenne levied for the remuner- 
ation of village officers, fixed originally at 5 per cent. was raised 
to 6 per cent. at revision of settlement in 1871, and wae paid in 
the proportion of 4 percent. to the negi and 2 per cent. to the 
lambardars who reccive in addition from officers and travellers an 
allowance of 6 pies per porter supplied for carriage. This 
arrangement was continued at the further revision of settlement 
in 1891, when it was placed on record that the negi of a kothi, 
as the official responsible for the collection of the land revenue, 
isthe “beadman” within the meaning of the rules under the 
Land Revenue Act. 


The village watchmen (chaukiddrs or kraunks) were origin- 
ally paid by a cess in grain levied on each house ; and the rakhdis 
or forest watchmen, who were appointed in each koths by order 
of Government in 1852-63, were paid in the sume way. At the 
revision of settlement in 15U1 arrangements were made for the 
regulation of the number and remuneration of village watchmen 
in accordance with the rules under Act LV of 1872, while the 
grain collection on account of the rukhds was formally converted 
into a cash cess of one per cent, on the land revenue—a 
measure which bad been in practice in most kothis for many yenre. 


The original theory of property in land in Kulu was that 
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which has been already described at length in Part I with refer- ures. 


ence to Kangra proper. The Raja was the landlord of his whole 
principality, the peasants were his tenants, each for his several 
holdings of cultivated fields only. Their werisi or hereditary 
lenant right was not so strong asin Kangra, A Kulu proverb, 
or old song, may be quoted as significant of the fact, which runs 
as follows: “ Zamin rae ki, ghar baiki,’ that is, “the land is 
the prince’s, the house is the father’s.’ But ejections, except 
for treason or great crimes or failures to pay revenue, were felt 
to be acts of tyranny certuinly opposed to the popular ideas of the 
Rajw’s duty ; 80, though they seem to have not been very iafre- 
quent, they do not in any way disprove that the peasants had a 
right of property in their fields. 

There is, however, one very important difference between the 


State property in 


tenure of land in Saugra and in Kalu. Jn tbe former, the records *%¢¢- 


prepared at the Regular Settlement declared the waste to be the 
property of the village ; and Government was then compelled by 
regard for good faith, to confer upon the people valuable rights 
Which they had never conceived as other than the State’s. In Kala 
tho inability of the people to comprehend. such an arrangement 
proserved for Government interests in the waste identical with those 
of the Raja’s of old, and Mr Lyall writing as Settlement Officer 
1871 thus deseribed the nature of the tenare : — 


“The arable lands nod certain small patches of waste in and 
among fields aud enclosures are the property of their respective 
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holders, against whose names they are entered in the khatauni or 
list of proprietors for each kothi. ‘This property is, as elsewhere 
in India, subject to a several and joint liability for the payment 
to the State of rent or revenue in the form ofa jama or cash 
assessment fixed for the term of settlement on each koth?, The 
remaining area of the kothis consisting of unenclosed waate and 
forest, streams, roads, &c., &c., is the property of the State, 
subject to certain rights of common or rights of use belonging by 
custom to communities or to individuals, The State has a right 
of approvement or reclamation of the waste, that is, waste land 
cannot be broken up for cultivation, or otherwise appropriated, 
except with its permission or by its order; but by the arrangement 
made at Regular Settlement all land reclaimed within the term is 
chargeable with a rateable share of the jama of the otis, and the 
State during such term can make no increased or separate demand on 
its account. This arrangement refers to the revenue assessable on 
newly-cultivated lands only. It gives no power to the commani- 
ties of the kothis to demand any fee or due from other persons 
having by custom a right of use in the waste, or to lease any such 
subsidiary right in the waste to outsiders in consideration of 
payment of a fee. Again, the State, for the purpose of forest 
conservancy, bas a right to preserve or probibit exercise of rights 
of common in a part of the forest; it has also a right to sond in 
herds, droves or flocks to graze in the waste; but itis bound to 
exercise these rights and that of approvement, sons not to unduly 
stint or disturb the rights of use previously existing.” 


Mr. Lyall was of opinion that it might eventually be neces- 
sary to alter this somewhat uncertain stute of affairs and to confer 
a proprietary right in the waste of a more or less perfect character 
on the landholders, but be deprecated any hasty introduction 
of a change before a careful demarcation and classification of 
forests bad been effected, nnd a system of forest consarvancy de- 
vised and brought into working order. At tbe same time he was 
apprehensive of the interests of the Ktlu people being injuriously 
affected should a very strict conception be formed of the 
character of State proprietorship of. waste lands—a proprietorship 
which he regarded as a trust on behalf of the people of Kalu that 
had devolved upon our Government as successor to the Réjas. 


At the revision of settlement of 1871 therefore the waste was 
dealt with only by means of entries in tho village (kothia) adminis- 
tration papers (Wajib-ul-arz). All unoceupied waste lands were 
declared, with reservation of tho existing barfan or right of usa 
of the communities, to be the property of the State ; and it was 
declared that mines in such lands belong to the State. All treos 
in each lands were declared Government property, subject to the 
right of the communities to supply themselves, according to custom 
and forest conservancy rules, with tho necessary amount. of timber 
and fuel and leaves for fodder. Rules were laid down for the 
grant of naulor leases of such lande, or the grant of land required 
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for the site of houses or form buildings. All Jands so granted pay 
nothing for two, three, or four years, but after that pay at revenue 
rates to the common fund of the kothi in lieu of a share of the 
revenue, and such income is rateably divided by all revenue-payers 
of the kotht for the term of settlement, or until a new rating of 
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Provision was made in these rules to prevent uodue diminution in the 
waste area required for graging by the old: inhabitants and to pro- 
tect certain kinds of land such as village greens and places where 
the dead are burned. With regard to trees in fields or the enclo- 
sures of houses it was declared that they belong to the landholder, 
and tbat he can sell all except the cedar without.asking permission; 
an exception, however, was made in the case of land known aa 
kut (i.e.. unterraced land in the forest belonging to individual 
families, but only cultivated now.and again at Jong intervals), to 
clear which, by selling timber, permission of officers in charge of 
forests wasdeciared necessary. Again, it was declared that no 
one can fell (cedar) timber in groves attached to temples, except 
with permission, which was only to be granted when the wood was 
required for repairs of the temple. 


The right of grazing flocks and herds in the waste, which Miscellaneous rights 


will bedescribed more fully in Chapter 1V, Section B., was alao; 
provided for in detail in the administration paper. As regards 
strangers, the grazing of beasts of burden in tho waste lands 
alongside the high road is free to all tradersor travellers on 
the march. In the winter and spring a good number are to ba 
found encamped in the Beds valley. In some kothis the kharsa 
(Quercus semicarpifolia) and the mora (Quereus dilatata), those 
at least which grow within easy distance of the hamlets, are all 
numbered and divided off among the different families ; the right 
of lopping particular trees in these kothis is considered to be 
attached toa particular jeola, or holding of fields, and is highly 
valued. The owners of rice-fields near cedar forests have a 
custom of collecting the dead leaves of the cedar to be used as 
manure. They look upon this as a right of much value. 
Apy one may gather wild fruit, or herbs or roots in the forests. 
Nets are set to catch hawks along the wooded ridges of the spurs 
which run off from the bigh ranges. A patia or royal grant used 
to be required to confer a title to set these nets. Some of the 
present netters base their claims on old grants of the kind. 
Others net in their own koths or in other kothis with the permission 
of the headmen of the place, though, properly speaking, the 
communities have no power to confer atitle of the kind, or to 
exact any fee from any ove for such use of the waste, except with 
the express sanction of Government. Provision was mnde in the 
Wajib-ul-arz prepared in 1871 for the due exercise by the peasants 
of all these forest rights, and of others which it is not necessary to 
describe fully bere. 


The settlement operations of 1865—1871 had scarcely been 


n waste lands and 
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brought to a close when a commencement was made in (he ments. 
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Chapter II, D. demarcation of certain portions of the waste as forests, twenty-seven 
Village Com- of which were handed over to the Forest Department for manage- 
Ls to an@ ment. The work of demarcation was continued by Mr. Duff, 

Tenures. § Forest Officer of Kalu, and the total aren demarcated before the 
a Forest Settle: passing of the Forest Act of 1878 is estimated by Mr. Anderson, 
a orest Settlement Officer, at about 11,000 acres. This area was 
administered in accordance with local rules framed on the basis of 

Mr. Lyall’s administration paper,and conferring power on the negie 

of kothis to grant to agriculturists all kinds of trees except the more 

valuable such as deoddr, walnut, box and ash. In 1881 a Forest 

Settlement, in accordance with the provisions of the Act of 1878, was 

commenced by Mr. A. Anderson, who completed his work in 1886, 

and submitted a detailed report on the subject to Government 

after demarocating a large number of forests of an aggregate area 

of upwards of 1,200 square miles. He proposed that a certain 

number of these should be constituted reserves under Chapter II 

ofthe Act, and that the remainder should be declared Protected 

Forests of. different classes under Chapter [V, in detail as 
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Exhaustive records were prepared for each forest indicating 
the righta which may be exercised within them, and by what bam- 
lets, those forests being selected as reserves which yield the most 
valuable timber, and are at the same time burdened with fewest 
rights. Provision was made for assessment of the rights to 
revenue if necessary. It was subsequently ruled by Government 
that only the grazing of sheep and goats is liable to separate 
assessment (eee Section B of Chapter 1V). The enjoyment of all 
other forest rights is indispensable to the people to enable them 
to raise their crops and pay the land revenue which has been 
assessed with reference to the value of the crops. The rights were 
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declared appendant to cultivated land ; and the sale or alienation 
of forest produce (except of the inferior kinds) was prohibited. 
The remainder of the waste, é.¢., the uncultivated and unappro- 
priated land lying outside the demarcation, was also to be declar- 
ed Protected Forest, and the nature of the rights which might be 
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exercised over it by land-revenue-payers was defined, though in ™ent. 


this case it was not found possible toindicate the hamlets, if any, 
possessing the monopoly of such rights. One of the main objects 
of the demarcation was the separation of land that should always 
remain as forest from land that might ultimataly be brought 
under the plough. Hence the breaking up of waste land in the 
demarcated forests is absolutely prohibited, but in the outside 
Breas new cultivation is allowed in certain cases. Partly for this 
reason the property inthe soil of the undemarcated waste of 
Waziri Rupi was declared to belong to the jdgirddr of that tract, 
in order that he might be entitled to reap the benefit of extension 
of cultivation in the waste. The demarcated forests of Répi, 
however, have been reserved as Government property, although 
liberal rights of user have been conceded to the jdagirddr, who is 
also entitled to the fees paid by shepherds for grazing their flocks 
within them. 


Mr. Anderson’s report was, as remarked above, submitted in 
Jane 1886, but for various reasons the case was not taken up by 
the Government of the Punjab till 1893. In that year Sir Dennis 
Fitzpatrick visited KGlu, and recorded a note on the Kila Forest 
Settlement Report, by which considerable changes in the form of the 
Record and Rules framed under the India Forest Act VII of 1878 
were ordered to be made. The laborious and difficult task of 
revising the record and recasting the rules under the Act fell to 
Mr. Alexander Anderson, c. 1. #., who had inthe meanwhile assum- 
ed oharge of the Kéngra District. 


The final result of the Kalu Forest Settlement has been that 
the forests are divided into four classes, constituted as such by the 
Notifications quoted below :— 


I.— Reserved Forests —Twonty-six of the forests most suitable 
for exploitation and re-stocking were declared to be reserved 
forests by Panjab Government Notification No. 298, dated 12th 
May 1894, 


II.—First class demarcated forests, consitituted by Notifi- 
cation No. 280, dated Ist June 1896, 


III.—Second class demarcated forests, constituted by Noti- 
fication No. 281, dated let June 1896, 


1V.—Undemarcated waste referred to in Notification No- 
282, dated Ist June 1896. 


The general conditions under which right of user are exercised 
by right-bolders in the last three of the above classes will be found 
in Appendix 11. Provision has also been made under Nection 75 (¢) 
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of the Act for the preservation of trees declared in the Revenue Settle- 
mentrecord tobelong to Government, but growing in lands belonging 
to private persons. The burning of lime or charcoal-has been for- 
bidden, without the special written permission of the Forest Officer, 
in first class demarcated forests, whilst no land can be broken up 
or cleared within those areas. In the second class forests no 
Jand can be broken up or cleared for cultivation without the written 
permission of the Assistant Commissioner of Kulu. 


In the undemarcaied forests a similar proviso is made by 
rules framed undor Section 31 of the Indian Forest Act, and the 
grant of Jeases (o break up new land in undemarcated waste 
forms no unimportant part of the duties of the Assistant Commis- 
sioner in Kalu. 


In aconntry like Kalu, intersected as it is by rushing torrents 
over-hung by valuabie forests, the regulation of tho right to take 
draft timber isan important matter. This is provided for by rules 
framed under Section 51 of the Act. In order to ensure proper 
forest conservancy portion of many of the forests have been olused 


_ for periods varying from five to twenty years. 


Original form of 
tenure in respect to 
cultivated lands. 


Lastly, the exercise of all rights in demarcated and undemar- 
cated forestsis regulated by set of rules framed under Section 31, 
Act VII of 1878. 


The various rules and notification quoted above are of ex- 
treme importance to the civil administration of the sub-division. 
They have therefore been collected and given at length in Appen- 
dix If. 


The form of the holdings of the Kdlu peasanta differs from 
that ordinary in Kangra, Mr. Barnes compares the Kalu koth: 
to the ¢appa of NAdaun, and at first sight there is some resembl- 
ance. But the proprietors of the fields attached to a hamlet in 
Nfdaun are always, or almost always kinsmen, the descendents 
of a common ancestor, who hold the fields in shares according to 
their pedigree tree and the Hindd law of inheritance. The fields 
also, with very rare exceptions, are entirely .in a ring fence. On 
the other hand the proprietors of a Kuln hamlet are generally 
members of several distinct families. Even where there are 
several households, all kinsmen or belonging to one family, tho 
title of each household to its fields often appears to be distinct 
in origin aod unconnected with tho kinsmanship. Mach family 
or honsehold has its holding or share of one; but such holding is 
not in the shape of an ancestral or customary shure of the ficlds 
round the hamlet, but rather in the shape of an arbitrary allotment 
from the arable lands of the whole country. Tho fields of which 
it is formed do not all lie in a ring fence : most do sono doubt, 
but, excepting tracts where the hamlets are very far apart, many 
will be found ander the walls of another hamlet or away in an- 
other phuti or kothi. 
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All the arable lands seem, at some time or other, to bave Chapter ITY, D. 
been divided into lots, each lot being of presumably equal value Village Com- 
acd calculated to be sufficient to provide subsistence for one munities and 
household. The lots have now, in most kothis, got more or less Tenures. 
confused and unequal; fields have changed hands; new fields Original form of 
have been added from the waste ; some families have multiplied pes mln ed ke " 
and sub-divided their lot, while others have got two or more into ‘ 
their possession ; stiil sufficient traces everywhere remain to show 
what the tenure originally was, The original theory of it seems 
to have been that each head of a household was entitled, in return 
for rent or service due from him to the State or commonwealth, 
to a lot or share of arable Jand eufficient to support one house- 
hold. No man wanted more land than this, as, shut in by these 
high mountains, land was a means of subsistence, not a svurce of 
wealth. Moreover, excepting the chief and a few high officials 
above, and a few musicians and outcasts below, the whole society 
consisted of peasants equil among themselves, or at the most 
split into two or three grades only. The lot, being calculuted to 
support ouly one family, was not meant to be divided, and with 
the house to which it was originally attached was banded down 
unchanged from generation to generation. Ifa holder had several 
sons, those who wished to marry and live apart would have to look 
out for separate lots, and the paternal house and land would pass 
tooneson only, Such a tenure appears to have prevailed from 
very ancient times in the countries far back in the Himaléyds 
which border with Tibet, or have, at one time or onother, been 
included in that empire. What appear to be forms of it may be 
noliced in some parts of Chamba and in Kandwar, in Spiti and 
Lébul, and in parts of Ladékb.* Mr. Lyall attributed to this 
tenure, or rather to the same causes which have created it, the 
prevalence of polyandry in some of these countries, and enforced 
celibacy of younger brothers in others. As these countries be 
came fully populated, and it became difficult to get new allot” 
ments, some custom restraining the increase of families would- 
very probably be adopted. 


From the reports of old native officials and an examination Jeolabandi, or clas- 
of old papers it appears that in the times of the Ré4jés the land- sification of the hold- 
holders were divided into two classes, viz., Ist, those liable to re Rajo as 
military service; 2ndly, those linble to menial service. The first 
class consisted of Kanets, with a small admixture of Brébmans 
who had taken to the plough. The second clasa consisted of 
Dégis, the general name for the handicraftsmen aud impure 
classes, answering to the Kamins of the plains. A holding of the 
first class was known as a jeofd. The standard size of jeold may 
be put at twelve bhar of land; of this, on an average, six bhars 
were held rent freo in lieu of service under the name of bartojeo/a ; 


_ _* This tennre secms to bear some resemblance to that prevailing in England 
in Saxon times by whicthe prable lands were divided into allotments called 

Hides and like that it was probably popular in origin, the thoory of the lgnd 

ee e theR4ja being suparinduced a3 the right of the feudal lord wa® 
a Rogland. 
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Chapter III, D. the rest formed the Adnsi/z or revenue-paying jeo/d on which the 
Village Com- R4ja took rent in cash and kind. Sometimes a family holding 
a atte and Dly one jeo/d furnished two men for service and got two bartos, 
Tenures. * or the whole jeo/d, rent free. A family might hold as many 
Jeolabandi, or clas- hansi/i jeolds as it could acquire, so long as it managed to pay 
siscation of the held the rent for them; but to hold two or more was very exceptional, 
fe eiie tumes O* A holding of the second class, that is, of a Dégi family, was 
: known as acheti, Onan average it contained from three to 
five bhdre of land, and the whole was held rent-free in lieu of 

service. 


Every Kulu man ascribes the jeo/abandi, or distribution of 
the fields into jeo/ds, chetis, &c., &c., to one of the Réjas, Jaggat 
Singh. But it would be a mistake to believe that there was no 
tenure of household allotment in existence before this jeo/dbands 
was made, or that all the lands of the kingdom were re-distri- 
bated to make it. The system of household allotment is much 
older, and probably popular in origin. The R4ja merely revised and 
classified the holdings, with the object of regulating and simplify- 
ing the demands for feudal service and Jand rent, and making 
such demands correspond with the amount of land held. There 
are, however, signs in the constitution of the jeo/ds of a good 
deal of actual arbitrary distribution having taken place. Their 
present formation is not such as could have resulted simply from 


a natural growth, or from divisions made by self-governing raral 
communities. 


A dhol dahi, or dooms-day book of the holdings was prepared 
by the Raja in question. It is said to have been long preserved 
with great care, and referred to with great respect as infallible 
evidence of title. Annual papers known as chik bahia used also to 
be made out in the times of the Rajés.* The jeolés were classi- 


fied in the records according to the kind of service due from the 
holders, e. g. :— 


Jeola garhiya ».. Garrison service in forts. 
nn chahké ... Bervice as soldier in cantonments. 
» hderthé ... Service as orderly to the Réja. 
» tarpagar +. Bervice as constable. 


So in the case of the Dagis and Chetis, each family bad to 
furnish a man to bring in grass or fuel to the palace, to groom 
the RAja’s horses, carry loads, &c., &c. Men of tho first class 
also had to carry loadsa when necessary. The men liable to 
military service of different kinds were formed into regiments 
(misle) with commandants called negis, The Dégis of each kotht, 


in the same way had their regularly appointed officers for each 
branch of service. 


Tenancy tenures. There are two classes of tenants in Kélu: (1) tenants hold- 
ing under individual landlords ; (2) tenants of temple lands. Of 


® New lands broken up frora the waste and not included in the jeolabdnds 
were entered in these books asa navhaneili or beshs land. 
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tenants of the first class, those from whom the proprietor takes Chapter IIT, D. 
rent in the form of a share of the produce of each field, go by the Vi oe Com 
name of ghdrdé, while those who pay fixed rent in lump sums of munities and 
grain and cash (chakota) are distinguished as utkri. The share Tenures. 

of the gross produce taken as rent is almost invariably one-half, Tenancy tenures. 
Whoever, whether owner or tenant, advances the seed recovers 

it from the produce before division, and in some places half as 

much again is taken by way of interest. The tenant makes use 

of his own cattle and supplies the necessary manure; if he borrows 

the landlord’s bullocks he is required to work for the landlord for 

a certain number of days in return for the Joan of them. General- 

ly the straw is divided as well as the grain, unless grass is plenti- 

fal, and the landlord does not care to takeit. It may be said 

generally both of ghareis and of utkras that none of them posress 

rights of occupancy. 


Most of them hold other land of their own, and cultivate the 
fields which they hold as tenants, fora yearor two ata time only. 
Among the occupants of land held by non-cultivating Brabmans 
there may be found tenants who have some claims to protection, 
but it is only of recent years that they appear to have become alive to 
the fact. Mr. Lyall noted in 1871 that they were not in much 
danger of being evicted, and would not lose much by it as land was 
plentiful, and proprietors often vainly endeavoured to get it off 
their hands, to anyone who would pay the revenue forthem. The 
cause of thie state of affairs was possibly the pressure of begdr or 
forced labour, and now that the demands on that account are less 
frequent and less onerous, while population has increased 
proprietors do not care to part with their land except for good 
valne. In connection with the revision of settlement of 1891, 
several suits were instituted for the establishment of occupancy 
rights, but a title wae rarely established. With respect to 
eviction it is customary for the proprietor to give notice 
at the time one harvest is out, if he does not intend the tenant 
to cultivate the next ; and with respect to land which gives two 
harvests in the year, if the tenant manure the land for one harveat 
he must be allowed to oultivate the next harvest as well. 


It has been said above, in Chapter III, Section B, that alarge tenures of land 
area was assigned by the Rajds as endowments in perpetuity to alienated to temples. 
temples and idols, and thatat present about one-seventh of the 
whole cultivated area of Kulu continues to be so held. 


In conferring land as an endowment, the theory appears to have 
been that the R&ja divested himself of his lordship or proprietor- 
ship, and conferred it upon the idol or shrine. The cultivator 
thenceforward paid rent and did service in respect of such lands to 
the shrine, and not to the Réja. Upto the present day neither the 
priesta or servants of the shrine, nor the cultivators of the fields 
make any claim to be called proprietors of the endowment lands, 
though most of themolaim a hereditary tenancy of office or of 
the cultivation. They seem in fact to consider that to make suoh 
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a claim would be anact of profanity on their part, which wight 
bring down upon them the wrath of the particular divinity to 
whose shrine the Innd is assigned. 


It will be seen from the descripticn of temples and their 
management that has already been ‘given in Section B, that 
temple endowment lands are occupied by tenants of two classes : 
lst, tenants holding bar¢o or fields rent-free in lieu of service; 
Qnd, tenants paying rents. The first class are considered to hold 
during service, and some are hereditary servants, while othera can 
be dismissed by the managers ofthe shrine. The office of pujari 
is almost always considered. hereditary, and in most cases the 
musicians and florists have held from father toson. The other 
officials and servants have not ordinarily had any hereditary 
connection with the shrine, and are understood to hold for 
life only in the case of kdrddrs or managers, ‘or during 
pleasure of the manager or council of persons interested in 
the shrine in the case of the chelis, attendants, and handicrafts- 
men. But even the hereditary officials would forfeit all claim 
to land and office by change of religion, loss of caste, or refusal 
or inability to perform their customary services. Their heirs 
would, however, have a claim to succeed them if not affected by 
the same disability. The management of these temples and their 
endowments in Kulu bas always been more or less in the bands of 
the body of hereditary votaries, which sometimes includes only the 
people of one hamlet, sometimes of several hamlets, or of a whole 
phaté or a whole kothi. ‘The karddr may be considered the deputy 
of this body. In the days of Dbarmr6j, or Church and State, 
there was, of course, an appeal to the Raja, whose authority in all 
matters was absolute. Since we bave held the country the people 
have managed the temples much in the old way, and till Jatlerly 
seldom invoked the assistance of the civil courts, 


The second class of tenants, that is, those who pay rent to the 
temples whether their occupation be of long or short standing, are 
generally admitted to have an interest in their holdings almost or 
quite equivalent to that ofa proprietor of land paying revenue to 
Government. So long as they pay the customary rent, they 
cannot be evicted. They can mortgage their fields ; opinions 
differ as tothejr power of sale. No landholder in Kulu had a power 
of sale in former times. It is sometimes a condition of their tenure 
that they ehould perform certain services in addition to payment 
of rent, sach es providing a mian tocarry loads when the idol 
goes on n journey, &c., &c. The rent taken is generally in fixed 
amounts of grain, butter, oil, &c., &c., witha little cash added ; 
some tennnts pay cash only, and some a ahare of the actual 
ontturn of each field. The amount is nearly always small, 
and it may be doubted whether the status of such cultivators is not 
higher even than that of occupancy tenants, for in some cases where 
assigoments to temples have been resumed the quondem tenants 
pay the revenue and cesses due on their tenancies to the neg!, or 
headman, direet, and render nothing whatever to the temple. 
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There is no body of hereditary votaries having by custom any 
control over the class of temples known as thikurdaudras. These 
are managed by the priestly family in charge in the same way as 
in other parts of India. But any Hindu might apparently invoke 
the interference of the civil court in case of mis-appropriation or 
mis-appliance of the endowments. In the case of the Bairégis, 
Gusdins, Brahmans, Thakars, or domestic idols, the endowment 
lands are virtually the property of the Bairégi, Gusain, or Brah- 
man family, Several instances came before the Settlement Officer 
in which sucha family had sold.land. He held that the sale was 
valid, but that the exemption from lind tax was forfeited as re- 
garded the land sold. They generally cultivate the land tbhem- 
selves, but if they have let any part to tenants, the latter will be 
generally found to be mere tenants-at-will like those who hold of 


ordinary peasant proprietors. 


The few rent-free holdings in Kalu not of the character of 
religious endowments are held by illegitimate descendants of the 
Kajas, or by Panditani Bruhmans. ‘They are almost always 
proprietors of the land as well as assignees of the revenue. A 
mudfidir seems always to have become a proprietor in the end 
in Ktlv,—in fact there is reason to believe that in former times 
he was considered to be in a way proprietor from the moment of 
the grant. 


From the table on page 57 it appears that the average size of 
a proprietary holding is three acres in upper Kulu and four acres 
ia Waziri Képiand in Sardj. The average assessment per holding 
amounts to Ks. 4 in Sardj, and to Rs.5 1n the Kalu tabsil. These 
facts may appear to indicnte a heavy incidence of land revenue, 
but it must be remembered, on the one hand, that the smaliness of 
the holdings is exaggerated for the reason given on page 58, and 
the area stated is that cf actual cultivation only, to the entire 
conclusion of the waste from which so many benefits are 
derived, and, on the other, that «although the assessment is 
based on the marketable value of the crops, the agriculturist is 
often able to pay his revenue without any aid from his crops 
atall. A small plotof poppy will pay the revenue of nn entire 
holding ; or in the higher hamlets, where the poppy cannot be cul- 
tivated, the produce of the flocks und herds in the shape of wool 
and gii will provide the necessary cash. The bees kept in the 
hives in the house walls also land their aid ; the yield of a hive 
taken in the autumn is generally estimated at four pakka béra, and the 
honvy is sold at six pakka sérs for the rupee, Another miscellaneous 
source of income is the sale of the roots of gugad or dhiip (Dalamiea 
macrocephala), geutian (karu), and aconite (patis), These are 
brought from the tops of the ridges and sold ut a rupee or more 
a kiltaful, Violeta are also bought by banniahs at an anna or two 
for vsimall basketful. The edible fern isa common article of food 
in the spring, and ie collected by the poorer people, and bartered 
for grain. Mushrooms when in seasons are sold in considerable 
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Chapter III, D. quantities in Sultanpor, tbe only place in Kalu that can be digni- 
eee fied with the name of town. roma nutber of phdtis such of 
ea Cee the men agcan be spared from farm work seek employment in 
Tenures. Simla or in Mandi. In Mandi they are paid higher wages than 


Tenore of land coolies from elsewhere owing to their superior capacity for 
slionated totemples. carrying loads. Again, by catching « hawk, by snaring 1 muak> 
deer and selling its pods, or by shooting a leopard or bear ond 
claiming the reward, a man may secure a sum equal to one or 

two year’s land tax. 


Hay-felds or kha- Grass is not cultivated for hay in Kulu. The steep exposed 
retare, hillsides, which are too precipitous for cultivation, and which have 
no tree growth upon them, are covered with several varieties of 
grass suitable for hay, Each village nnd often each family has its 
appointed portion of the hill side as its hay preserve. The grass 
is cut in September or October before it seeds, allowed to dry for 
some time, and then carried home. If trees are conveniently 
near, the hay is hung from their branches in wisps to dry. Firing 
the hill sides in the winter is beneficial in removing the tough 
stalks of the pnst year and providing ash manure for the young 
growth, and permission has been given by the local officers to burn 
in stated localities where there is no danger of the fire spreading 
to tree clad slopes. 


Right to water- 
mills. 


Water-mills in Kalu belong to whoever builds them ; they 
used to pay a tax to the State, but thia was remitted at Regular 
Settlement ; and as every man in the village isn landbolder, the 
people did not care to rate the water-mills with a share of the 
land-revenue. In Waziri Rupi, however, the owners of water-mills 
pay revenne to the jdgirddr. The rates fixed are 9 annas per 
annum if the mill is sufficiently supplied with water to be worked 
the whole year round, 6 annos if itis worked for six months only, 
aod 3 unnas if it can be worked only in the rainy season. The totul 
income to the jagirdir from this source is Rs, 125 per annum. 
Payments to vil- 


loge meniale. Village menials hold from 35 to 20 por cent, of the total culti- 


vated aren. The average size of a menial’s holding is 2 acres only, 
but this class possesses other means of subsistence besides land, 
receiving wages and customary dues from the regular laad owners. 
Some are paid by the job: thus the carpenter gets a contract for 
the building of a house, und the Kumbér is paid for the vessels 
he supplies, but most of them receive a grain allowance at barvest 
time in lieu of, orin addition to, such payinent. ‘The total of the 
payment made on this account by a landowner is estimated at 


10 per cent. of the gross produce made up as follows: Chamér 4; 
Barehi 2; Lobdr 2 ; basket-maker 1, and potter, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


SECTION A.—AGRICULTURE AND ARBORI- 
CULTURE. 


The foilowing table shows the cultivated area of Kalu 
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Detail of area with 


Proper as ascertained by measurement at the revision of reforense t0 egricnl 


settlement of 1891, compared with the area cultivated at the 
time of the previons settlements : 
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Wasfri Inner Saréj ... se | 9,872) 10,861] 21,212 











Waziri Outer Baréj... ey. | 21,486] 22,726) 24,2 81 





not extend to this Waziri, which was beld in jagtr 


see Chapter V. 


Total Tahail Saréj ve. | 31,9581 33,089) 35,453) 
' 


' ®The settlement operations of 1851 and 1871 did 








The total cultivation of Kalu Proper at the present dny is 
thus 73,360 acres, or approximately 115 xqnnre miles. The nreas 
of the demarcated forests have been stated on page 66 and the 
gross area of each wazirt lias been given on page 3. There 
were no mMeaaurements in connection wilh the Regular Settlement. 

Both then and at the Revision of 1871 appraisements of the 
cultivation were made in terms of the measure of seed required 
to sow the land. If the appraisements were correct, their results 





ture. 
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Chapter 1 IV, A. would be convertible into areas by the application of the vale 


calture 


Arboriculture. 


that in unirrigated land 8 bhdrs 3 pathas of the local measure 
are required to sow an acre with barley. The application of 


Detail of area with this rule gives the area of the unirrigated land according to the 
reference to agrioul- appraisements, as for the three Waziris of Parol, Lag Mahéréja 


ture. 


Crops 


and Lag Sari : 

At Regolar Settlement . ies ; 9,654 acres 

At Revision of Settlement... ve we 15, 648 
and the area shown by the present measurements is 23,872 
acres. The differences are, of conree, due not to increase of 
cultivation, except to a limited extent, but to the roughness and 
inaccoracy of the appraisements. 

To obtain the area of new cultivation the actual fields 
brought under cultivation between Regular Settlement and Revi- 
sion, and from Revision tillnow, were identified during the progress 
of the measurements of 1891, and the results are as follows : 


Table showing detail of land broken up since last Regular Settle. 
ment (area in acrea). 
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1:04 178 283 

Wosiri Lag Séri 333 | 334 242 | 242] 1] 575] 576 
11:33 97 2:30 

Wastri Parol ... 574| 626] 8 | 35¢| 364] 60|/ 930] 990 
250 145 3°95 

Waszfri Rapi ... 6 | 662]) 670] 8| 662| 670 
7 7— 

Total Tabsil 1,167 | 1,221 | 44 | 1,679 | 1,723 | 98 | 2,946 | 9,944 
Inner Bardj ... 491| 491]... | 266] 266]... | 757 | 757 
4-97 2°69 7:06 

Outer Seréj ... 1,248 |1,245] 10 | 448 | 468 | 10 | 1,693 | 1,703 
578 2:13 ‘92 

Total Tabeil 1,736 |1,736 ] 10 | 714 | 724} 10 | 2,450 | 2,460 
553 231 ‘4 














ors .— Antique ures denote percentage of increase of caltivation over that of Rega- 
lar duatlecasnt. 


The following table shows the percentage borne by the area 
ander different orops to the total oultivated area of the tract: 
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Tho large variety of grains produced is due to the varying Chapter ¥¥, a. 


allitude of the cultivation, some hamlets being situated as low as 


2,500 feet and others lying xs high as 9,000 feet above the sen. Agni 


In the valley and on the bill sides up to an elevation of 5,000 
feet, or even higher if the aspect is favourable, maize is grown 
to a very large extent, and is the chief Kbarif crop in the anirri- 
pated Jand : o large proportion of the area yields two harvests in 
the year and in addition to wheat, which is the crop most valued 
in the Rabi, much barley, opium, sarson and pulses are prodoced. 
Sach land is locally known as ba/, or, in Sara), neul, Further up 
the mountain side the cold is unfavourable to the cultivation of 
maize, especially in succession to a Inte ripening Rabi crop, and 
its place is taken by kodra, chini, kangni, ogal, and saridra 
(which, however, are also grown to a certain extent in the. bal) ; 
a fair proportion of the land yields two harvests in the year, but 
ae whent generally ripens too late to be followed by a Kharff crop, 
more barley .is grownthan wheat in the Rabi; some opium, sdreon, 
and pulses are produced. Thie lund is known ss manjhdt, the 
“ mid-zone ” between the ba/ and the gdhar or apland cultivation 
which is reached at an elevation of 7,000 feet, or more or lesa 
according to aspect. In the gahar (called sardj or “ bighland” in 
the Saréjtabsil) sartdra and buckwhent (kdthu) are alinost the 
only crops in the Kharff, except tbat small patches near villages 
are cultivated with hemp ; only a small portion of the land yields 
two harveats in the year ; barley is the chief orop in tho Rabi and 
wheat is nlmost the only other : little or no opium or sarson being 

roduced except in Sar&j where the poppy grows well even atu 
high elevation. Potatoes are grown in places in such Jand. This 
zope extends up to 8,0U0 feet, or higher, and villages are not 
generally to be found at a greuter elevation, Lut up to 9,000 feet 
or more there are stretches cf cultivation of a kind called kutal. 
Such land lies in the open downs towards the tops of the ridges, 
or in clearings in the middle of the forest of inferior pines. Itis too 
high to bear any Rabicrop but wheut, or any Kharif crop but 
buckwheat. The buckwheat is sown in April or May, and reapedin 
September, and is followed at once by a wheat crop reaped in July 
or August; the land then lies fallow till the following April, when 
the rotation re-commencesr. Kutol thus yields two harvests 
every twoyears. The soil is rich, and very fine wheat is to be seen 
growing upon it, though the seed, curiously enough, if sown in the 
ba/ comes to nothing. Varintions inthe rainfall affect these four 
zones very differently, though an average rainfall is good for all. 
A very severe winter by kueping the kula/ too long under snow des- 
troys the wheat sown in it, but is very favourable to the Rabi crops 
in the gihar and manjhat, though less so to those in the ba/. 'I'be 
Kbarif crops in the ba/ suffer from a deficient monsoon rainfall, 
which may be beneficial to those in the higher lands. If these 
circoumetances are reversed contrary results are produced. On 
the whole, however, the harvests in Kulu are wonderfully secure, 
and it is proverbial that a famine has never been known. In Saréj 
there is a class of land called kater, generally lying in the sardj or 
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kutal zone and cultivated at intervals of several years. When the 
time comes for ploughing it the brushwood is cleared away, and 
n crop of buckwheat followed by wheat is taken, after which the 
field is allowed to become again covered with forest growth. In 
Sar4j one-third of the total cultivation is cropped both in the 
Kharif and in the Rabi harvest, while of the remainder a much 
greater portion lies fallow in the Khar{f than in the Rabi harvest. 
The reverse is the case in the Kdlu tahsil. The explanation is 
that in parts of Sardj, which receive an excessive rainfall, the 
Kharif crops are choked with weeds, run to straw instead of grain 
and ripen with difficulty, und consequently only a small area is 
sown in that harvest, generally about half the area cropped in 
the Rabi. A possible canse of the great rainfall is that the 
monsoon clouds ascending both the Bets and the Satlnj valley 
meet on the main ridge which divides the Saréj tahsil, and keep 
it constantly batbed in mist. Towards the Satlaj, where tho 
heat in the early summer is liable to wither up the Rabi crops, a 
greater area is cropped in the Kharif than in the Rabi, and the 
same is the case in the Kalu tahsil. 


The large variety of crops grown allows scope for varicd 
systems of rotation. In the best manured !ands in the ba/, barley 
follows maize, and maize follows barley in unfailing succession, or 
wheat may be the Rabi crop regularly grown in the rotation. In 
less highly manured lands sartdra or kodra or chint mixed with 
kangni is grown as the Kbarif crop in alternate years with maize. 
In the manjhdt wheat follows kodra, and is followed by a fallow, 
after which a barley crop is raised, and then the rotation re-com- 
mences with kodra. Another rotation at a slightly bigher eleva- 
tion is wheat, then fallow, followed by barley, then buckwheat, 
then a fallow. In the gdhars barley follows saridrva regularly in 
the best fields; and in the next best the rotation is varied by wheat 
followed by a fallow being taken in alternate years. In the inferior 
fields wheat and buckwheat succeed one another, or only one crop 
is raised in the year. Apart from aspect and clevation the quality 
of a field largely depends on the facility for manuring it. Farm- 
yard manure is carefully utilized, and is improved by the addition 
of dry pine needles in Kalu, and of green loppings from stand- 
ing pine and fir trees in Saraj. The loppings are, no doubt, rich- 
erin salts than the dry needles, and form better manure, but grent 
damage hase been done to the forests by this practice, especially 
an saplings are lopped in preference to grown trees. Mr. Ander- 
eon, Forest Settloment Officer, however, has recorded the right 
of the people of Saraj to lop, subject only to certain necessury 
and unburdensoms restrictions us to the girth of the trees and 
the height from the yround to which they may be lopped. 
Sheep are frequently penned on fields before ploughing, und 
some miscellaneous kinds of manure are made use of, such As 
chaff for a pulse crop. Wheat, barley, and maize are renped 89 
as to leave a full half of the straw as stubble to be ploughed in or 
barnt as manure; hay is so plentiful that only the upper aud 
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softer halves of the stems are valued for straw. The poppy stalks 
are often similarly treated after the extraction of the opium. 
Grasses not suitable for hay comiug up in tho field are cut green 
to rot in the ground and form manure, 


The percentage borne by the arcaartificially irrigated (known 
as ropa in Upper Kalu and as kiar in Outer Saréj) to the total 
cultivated area is 14 inthe richer Waziris of Parol, Lag Mabérija 
and Lag Sari ; 4 in Répi and in Outer Saray, and less than one in 
Inner Saraj. Most of the ropa of the Upper Beds valley lies in the 
plateaux-referred to inthe general description of the tract; and 
in Rupi the best irrigated land is found on the margin of the 
Beis, though there are patches in the Parbati, Hurla and Sainj 
valleys. In Inner Saréj the ropa lies in patches on the banks 
of the Sninj and Tirthan, and is watered from small streams 
which are full only when the monsoon rain is sufficient. In 
Outer Sar4j there is much good irrigated land on the banks of 
the Karpan and irrigated from it, and there are plots on the 
margin of the Satlaj and in the Bawa Gad valley which are of 
very fair quality. Rice is the only crop grown in such land in 
the Kharif harvest. A Rabi crop is grown in it wherever the 
aspect and elevation permit the crop to ripen before the com- 
mencement of the rice planting season; in the lower rice lands 
wheat fulfils this condition, and is preferred as it is more valuable 
than barley, and in Outer Sar4j the poppy is also grown, but in 
the higher Iands only barley can be obtained. Water is not 
supplied from the canals to the Rabi crops in irrigated land except 
in seasons of very exceptional drought. ‘The rice-land is carefully 
terraced into level fields, and resembles a flight of large, broad 
steps. The canal cut which supplies the water for irrigation is 
often brought from a long distance, and having its head high up 
the valley of the torrent which feeds ithas sometimes to be con- 


ducted by means of wooden nqueducts round cliffs and across: 


streams. Ifit falls ont of order the work of many hands is 
required to put it in repair, and there is an organized system of 
long. standing for coliecting labour. Wach canal (ku/) has four 
officials, a darogha, a jatih, a dhonesu, a bindu. When a canal 
requires repairs, the daroygha or superintendent gives the order 
to the jata/i or measenger, who goes round with the dhonsu or 
drummer and collects the labourers: each family getting a share 
of thea water hag to furnish a man. The gang march to the canal 
together; any one not joining before they reach the ground is 
fined two pathds of grain, and if he is absent the whole day, four 
pothia, [tis the duty of the bindu to collect those fines, but his 
special husiness is to superintend the daily distribation of the 
water, like the ko/i in Kangra, He, in fact, is on permanent duty 
while irrigation goca on, the other officials attend so long only 
ax work on the canal is in progress. The darogha cets a little 
grain by way of pays the others undertake their duties in’ lien 
of working with spade and shovel. ‘lhe fines are caten up ata 
feast held when the work is conelnded, ‘The dam of a kul, which 
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is called a ban or dang in Kéngra, is termed aran in Kulu; the 
mouth or opening into a cha/la or duct from a &n/ is called an 
oes; the opening from a challa into a field, a shardlan. 


The climate is unfavourable to the production of the finer 
kinds of rice —begami and basmati—which are grown only in 
one or two places in the lower parts of the Beds and Satlaj valleys. 
In.the Kulu tahsil the most common varieties are matali, jatu 
and mahurt. The two latter are alike, and are often sown mixed, 
the mixture being called gargal: the ears are‘drooping, and the 
beards white and silky. ‘These are sown throughout the valley 
up to an elevation of a little under 6,000 feet; ubove that eleva- - 
tion they are replaced by matali, the ears and barbs of which are 
brown and upright. In the lower part of Waziri Leg .Mahéréja 
nubearded varieties, called jaldhara, and mogai are grown. These 
fetch a better price than jdatu, while ja¢u sells for more than 
matali. In Saréj ratli, an unbearded variety with a reddish 
grain, is the most common in the lower rice lands, and chhuwara, 
which has a white grain and short uprigbt red barbs, is generally 
sown in the higher ; and here and there jatu bas been introduced 
from Kalu. The rainfall isso great that rice is produced exten- 
sivaly in unirrigated as well es in irrigated land, especially in 
Sar4j, but the varieties grown without irrigation are different 
from the above : the chief are rachhera, the husk of which is dark 
coloured ; /al mdhuri distinguisbed by a red husk; dhan basdhru, 
with a yellow husk; rundlu, black-eared ; and bderx, an unbearded 
variety. 


Rice is sown broadcast only in the two southernmost kothis 
where the cultivators are settlers from Mandi State, chiefly Ardins. 
Elsewhere the rice is sown io nurseries early in May, and planted 
out in the fields between the latter half of June and the end of 
July, according to elevation. Matdéli, basmati, chhuwaru 
rice is forced artificially by being kept moist between Jayers of 
birch bark, and is not sown in the nursery till it has germinated. 
A better yield is obtained by the planting thau by the broadcast. 
system, but it requires very much more work. If the fields have 
lain fallow in the Kbarif they have to be first hoed before they 
are ploughed up. ‘The land is manured either with a coating of 
farmyard manure, or by sheep being penned on it, or by both- 
methods : the nursery is very heavily manured, nnd the saime plot 
ie always reserved for this purpose, so that the soil may be as rich 
as possible. Each proprietor has hie appointed day or days for 
receiving water for his rice-planting, and when his turn comes all 
the people of the village or phati, men, women and children, turn 
out to help him, and are fed at his expense, While the men 
ploogh the fields, repair the ridges made at the foot of the field 
terraces for retaining the water, turn on the irrigation channels, 
and drive the bullocks which drag the huge rukes to churn up 
the mud, the women pull up the plants from the nursery and 
plant them in the fields, working in rows and singing merrily ail 
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the while. The field is watered for a mouth after planting, and 
is then weeded and watered again; another watering is necessary 
when the ears form, and another when the grain sets. Harvest 
time isin October when the grain is cut and allowed to lie on the 
field to dry for a few days; it is then stacked at the threshing 
floor until the Rabi ploughings and sowings are over, when it is 
threshed in November or December. In Saraj the blocks of 
rice-land are not so large as in the Kilu tabsil, and the people do 
not turn out to help each other with their rice-planting ; cucli 
family prepares and plants out its own bit of Jand. It is a com- 
mon practicé in Outer Saréj to sow mash on the small ridge 
made at the foot of the field terrace for retaining the water, both 
to give it solidity and also to utilize all the culturable area pos- 
sible. The wild shwankh grass grows thickly in rice-tields, and is 
allowed to grow up along with the blades of rice from which it 
can hardly be distinguished ; when it flowers it is cut to bo fed 
off green to the cattle, or to be made into bay. 


Maize is sown at the end of May or in Jung, in fallow land 
vr in succession to barley. Even in the best land it is usual 
to give a fallow for one harvest every second or third year, 
The produce is generally excellent, but it is much sought after by 
bears, monkeys and birds, and consequently the heads are gene- 
rally collected about the end of September or beginning of 
October before they are quite ripe, and are laid on the house 
roofs to ripen, as they can there be guarded more effectually. 
The bright orange hue thus lent to the house-tops is a striking 
feature of the Kalu autumn landscape. The percentage of culti- 
vated area under this crop varies greatly in the different parts of 
the sub-division ; in Upper Kulu, where rice is the most important 
produce, it is 15; in Rupi and Inner Saréj, where it is the mosb 
paying Kharif crop, 25 and 23, respectively ; and in Outer Sardj 
only 4. There is much land in the latter waziri, which seems 
eminently suited for the production of maize, and itis difficult 
to understand why the grain is comparatively so little sown. The 
reason generally given by the people is that the crop is so liable 
to be damaged by bears ; but bears are just as plentiful in the 
other parts of the sub-division where maize is cultivated as they 
are in Outer Saréj. The Rev. Mr. Carleton, of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, who has acquired land for his mission in 
the south-west corner of the wazirt, has there cultivated American 
corn with great success. The plants of the American kind are 
put out three to four feet apart, and each throws up several very 
tall stems; three and even five cobs are obtained from each stem, 
instead of one or two only, as in the case of the country variety. 
Even with this example before them, and although Mr. Carleton 
has been liberal in distributing seed-corn, the inhabitants of Outer 
Saréj have not been led to increase their cultivation of maize to 
any great extent. 


_ Kodra (Eleusins corocana), ogal or bhresa (Fagopyrum em. 
arginatum), kangns (Pennisetum italicum), chini (Panicum mila. 
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ceum), and saridra (Amaranthus anardana) are also sown towards 
the end of May in the fallows in the higher Jands, and in June 
in succeesion to barley in the lower lands. All require careful ' 


Other kburff food. Weeding and thinning to remove the redundant growth due to 


crops. 


Tobacco. 


Hemp. 


e rains. In Outer Saraj this is done by harnessing a pair of 
bullocks to a large rnke and making thei drag it through the field. 
In that wazirt chini and kangni are highly valued, and are grown 
us separate crops without intermixzture, though the latter is 
frequently sown mixed with kodra or with the unirrigated varie- 
ties of rice. But in Kulu chint and kangni are always sown 
mixed, and often kodra, with some times saridra as well, is added 
to the mixture. Saridra may be sown rather Jater than the other 
crops and mash and kulth pulses may be sown later still ; theso 
grains are therefore preferred for dofasli land. There are three 
varieties of saridra, une, (ak or dhangar, with very large crimson 
combs or heads, the other two with smaller heads, crimson and 
golden in colour, respectively. Buckwheat (Fagopyrum Facalen- 
tum) is grown in the kuéal in the. manner described above, and 
in the gahar in succession to wheat, year by year, or with occa- 
sional fallows. Mash pulse is often sown in Indian corn, chini 
or kargni fields so as to utilize all the crop bearing area possible. 
On the steep and hot hillside along the bank of the Satlaj tho 
pulse called kulth is much grown in the Khbarif harvest. Ti/ and 
cotton have been introduced experimentally within the last few 


years in the very low-lying land on the Satlaj bank. Turmeric 


(haldi) is here and there produced in the lower villages. 


Tobacco is grown as a Kharif crop in Kulu, generally in 
richly manured plots close to houses, It is sown in small nur- 
series, and afterwards planted out; the leaves are dried and rolled 
up into thin tubes, in which form the tobacco issold. It is grown 
mainly for home consumption, but in some places for the market as 
well,and is a lucrative crop; the Sar&jis are not able to grow 


‘ enough for themselves, and have to import from Upper Kulu. It 


hasa pleasant flavour, and is Gistinct from the “ gobi’’ variety 
grown in the plains, which bas been introduced to a sinall extent 
by the Ardin settlers in Waziri Lag Mahéréja. American and 
Havannah leaf has been raised with success by a European 
planter, Mr. Minniken, but its manufacture bas not been attempted 
on a large scale. 


Hemp is grown extensively in the high-lying villages on tho 
slopes on both sides of the Jalori ridge where the excessive rainfall, 
which is fatal to the charas excretion of the plant, is favourable 
to the development of excellent fibre. It is sown in the richly 
maovured plots within, or close to, the hamlets, and also in the 
glades or thiches in the forest where sheep are regularly penned. 
The produce is estimated as high as five or evyon ten maunds of 
fibre an acre, and sells at 8to 16 pakka eérs per rupee to the 
inhabitants of villages where hemp is not grown. Most of the 
fibra, however, iy manufactured where it is grown into ropes and 
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yrass-shoes (pula),.the latter of which are made by the women 
(both high and low caste, but chiefly low caste). Four pairs of 
grass-shoes or three ropes, each 5U feet long, can be made from 
two pakka sérs of fibre. There is generally a surplus for sale 
atter home requirements have been satisfied, and the grass-shoes 
are procurab!le in ithe bazdrs of Sultéupur in Kalu and Rémpur 
in Bashabr at two annas‘a pair. Ropes fetch less as they require 
less hand labour ond less tine to make than shoes. 


Sowings of wheat aud barley begin early in September in the 
highest cultivation, towards the end of November in the bal, and 
between these dates at intermediate elevations. Similarly, while 
barley is reaped in the bal Lefore the middle of May and wheat 
less than a month later, the former grain is not gathered till 
June in the higher lands, and the wheat is often not in before the 
commencement of the rains. Both benefit in the higher lands 
by beiug under snow for a short time, each root putting out more 
stems in consequence. Excessive snow or rain is liable to cause 
rust and “bunting.” Wheat is the more important of the two 
a8 a Tevenue-paying crop, and occupies more than half of the area 
cropped in the Rabi harvest except in Inner Saréj where the areas 
under wheat and under barley are nearly equal. 


This is due to two reasons: the higher elevation of the great- 
er part of Inner Sardj does not permit wheat to ripen in time to 
be followed by a Kharif crop ; and besides in that wazirt grain is 
Rrown more for consumption than for the market, and barley 
flour is the favourite food of the people. In Outer Saréj a large 
quantity of wheat is sold, and owing to the low elevation of most 
of the waztri the grain ripens early. In parts of Outer Saréj it 
is usual to reserve land for wheat, and so get one good crop of that 
grain instead of an average yield followed by an indifferent crop 
of millet: such land while lying fallow in the Kharif bears a 
luxuriant growth of excellent fodder grasses (auhan and kawai 
being the chief varieties), which are partly made into hay and 
partly ploughed into the soil as green manure. About half the 
straw is left on the ground as stubble to be ploughed iu for 
Manure, geuerally being partially burned first. 


The most paying produce in the Rabi harvest is opium, but 
the cultivation and manufacture are laborious. The earlier in 
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November the poppy is gown the bettter, but a cultivator generally - 


sows several sinall plots one after the other, so that the collection 
ot the opium may not be such a tax on the energies of 
his family as it would be if the poppies in all the plots were ready 
at the same time. The plots are highly manured both before sow- 
iog arid also more than once after the young plants have come up: 
frequent weeding is aleo necessary. The seed is sown in 
rows, and coriander is very generally sown in the drills 
between the rows; a fringe of barley is often raised around 
the field so that the barley being reaped before the opium is 
gathered 4 path is left by which the field may be visited without 
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injury to the plants. The opium is extracted between the end of 
May and the end of June according to elevation. When the 


rboriculture. POppy-heuds are ready two or three slits are made in each in the 
The opinm poppy. €vening, and early next morning the cultivator’s whole family 


Potatoes, 


turns out to collect the juice which has exuded through the slits. 
This is of a bluish brown colour ; it is taken off with a wooden 
scraper, or with the edge of a redping hook and rubbed on to poppy 
petals which have been kept for the purpose. A number of 
small balls are thus formed, which are wrapped in poppy leaves 
and so kept till they are quite dry : both leaves and petals are 
then removed, and ‘the opium is ready. The same poppy-head 
yields opium for several days. The removal of juice keeps the 
cultivator’s whole family occupied from early morning till noon, 
and sumetimes all day in the case of a large field. A fall of rain 
is very injurions at this stage, washing away all the exuded juice ; 
and still greater damage may be caused by a hail-storm which 
sometimes nips all the capsules ina field clean off the stalks. 
The poppy is not much cultivated in places like Upper Kula where 
there is much irrigated land, because the time for.collecting the 
opium corresponds with the rice-planting season, and labour is 
not available forcarrying on the two operations simultaneously. 
Thus while the percentage of cultivated area under poppy is less 
than two in Upper Kalu, is five in Rapiand three and-a-half in the 
Saréj tabsil. While the opiom of Rupi is preferred by traders to 
that of KGlu, the opium of Sar4j is considered superior to both. In 


. the more northern portions of the sub-division the drug is produced 


only in the less elevated villages, but in the Sardj tabsil, and 
especially in Outer Saraj, elevation seems to be no obstacle to 
the cultivation of the plant, and it is grown as high as 8,000 feet 
above the sea. There is scarcely a village which does not prodace 
sufticient opiam to pay its revenuo, and the total value of the 
apoual yield of opium of the tahsils is probably double their 
present revenue. , 


Sarson is largely grown in the Rabi; it is eown late and 
reaped towards the end of April. The seed fetches a good 
rico ond is exported as far as Hoshiarpur. The oil is 
argely consumed in Kéilu, and also is bartered for wool in 
Lébal, The Kiilu people used to express the.oil from the seed 
themselves, but this industry bas now largely fallen into the 
hands of Ardins settled in the Beds valley. About 5 séra of 
seed are required to produce a sér of oil. 


Potatoes ate grown to a limited extent in the higher villages 
chiefy in the Sarvari valley. They are sown in April and dog 
in August. 


The cultivation of tea spread into Kdlu from KAngta, and 
very soon after the settlement of 1851 was finished, Major Hay, 
Aesistant Commissioner, planted tea ino smalt garden at Nagar’ 
This garden was bought and improved by his successor, Mr. Kuox, 
who after his transfer from tho sub-division founded the Kulu 
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Tea Company which added to the Nagar nucleus, Jand bought in 
various parts of Kalu from Bajaura northwards. The laud was 
partly devoted to the cultivation of tea, but was for the most part 
managed as alarge-farm for the production and sale of grain. 
‘There seems to be very jittle land in the Kélu valley which is 
well suited for the oultivation of tea. ‘The quality of the leaf is 
excellent, but the flush of leaf, or yield, is not heavy. In the 
lower part of the main valley the rainfall is very uncertain ; the 
clouds pass over it, and cling to the sides of the high ranges. In 
the upper yalley there is enough rain, but hardly enough warmth. 
Again, the land in the valley is often cold and marshy at a short 
depth below the surface. The combination of a hot baking sun 


above and cold water at the root- appears to stunt or kill the 


plant.” * The company was dissolved about 1880, and its estates 
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were purchased half by Mr. A. J. Minniken, who had been their 


manager from the first, and the other half by Colonel R. H. F. 
Rennick. The former gentleman alone continued to manufacture 
tea for sale, the produce of gardens at Raesan and Nagar 
ageregating abont 60 acres. The latter gentleman has main- 
tained: only a small area under tea chiefly for private consumption, 
a8 has also another European planter, Mr. Donald, at Dobhi. 


If the climate of Kalu is unfavourable to tea it is eminently 
suited for the production of all kinds of European fruit and 
vegetables. The orchards planted by Captain R. C. Loe at 
Bundrol, more than 20 years ago, and those at Dobhi, now held by 
Mr. W. H. Donald, yield large and very fine pears and apples, 
which find a ready sale in Simla and in other big European 
stations, both in the hills and in the plains. Smaller orchards 
are owned by Captain A. Banon and by Mr. J. 8S. Mackay at. 
Manéli. The fruit trade promises to develop still further, bat 
its prospects would be better if communications between Kilu 
and Simla on the one hand and the railway onthe other were 
improved. At present a great part of the yield of apples and 
pears remains unsold on account of unfitness to bear a journey of 
many days’ duration, and for the same reason there is no market 
for vegetables or for the more perishable fruits—peaches, plums, 
apricots and cherries,—which are produced in Kalu of a quality 
scarcely surpassed even in England. The fruit planters’ greatest 
enemies are the flying foxes, which invade the Beds valley in 
immeuse numbersin August, devour large quantities of fruit, and 
knock down still more from the trees by settling on them; birds 
and insect pests of sorts have also to be contended with. In the 
Sard) tahsil European fruit trees have been planted only in the 
Rev. Mr. Carleton’s land and inthe tabsil garden at Banjér of 
recent yeara; the experiments show that good apples, pears and 
praches can be produced. Apricot and peach trees are common 
everywhere in cultivated lands ; the people prefer tu eat the fruit 
before it ripens, and value it chiefly for the oil which they extract. 








* Lyall’s Settlement Report. 


Frnit. 
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from the stones. It sells at-a rather lowor ‘price than the oil 
extracted from sarson or poppy seeds and is also bartered in 
L&hul for wool and salt, Peach stones also yield oil but’ in less 
quantities than do apricot kernels. Where both spricots and 
peaches are scarce, Oil is sometimes expressed in Wazirf Rapi from 
the ‘stones of the fruit of a wild shrob, the bhekal (Prinsiepia: 
utilis). Plantain trees aro abundant in the low-lying villnges 
on the bank of the Satlaj and there are several mango groves 


there. 


- Sugar-cane has been introduced in recent years ia Bajaura, 
and Khokhan kothis, most of it in Colonel Renneck’s estate, by 
the Arains settled there. The cane and its products appear to be 
of average quality, but the experiment has not yet been tried 
long enough for it to be possible to judge of its probable euccess. 


At the revision of séttlement of 1888-1891 a number of ex- 
periments weremade to ascertain the vield per acre of the various 
kinds of grains, and extensive inquiries were made at tha same 
time from intelligent agriculturists, with the same object, The 
following table shows the result, together with the rates assumed 
for the different portions of the tract as the basis of the Settle- 
ment Officer’s estimate of the value of the gross produce :— 








‘YIELD PER ACRE IN PARKA SERS, 











o j of, ms cee 2 - - 

Name of Grain. a | e 3 = 2 | = % 

Ow ‘ c ‘5 ” Lam 

Sec Gee ve: N se 

ae | ese = 

‘- x men & & 

. > 4 

_ N ° | - ag 

| 

Rice in irrigated land (nnhusked) Tun 6l2 G40 | 420 400 
Do. nnirrigated land Ns 420 BOF 420 | 420 820 
Maize cae ses [1,000 hea BUV f uO aR) 
Kangni__... ts Ba 225 408 200 | 200 200) 
Kodra___... tee ate 3eU Slo} 460 00 420 
Mung, mothand mash .. 2: Wn By | 100 | Jou 1a) 
Buckwhent en he ee 162 gow’ 2001 Iso 180 
Chl fk as 245 R00) 2201 zu 200 
Saridra ae F - ano 400 B00 1 2 EO 250 
Bhresa or ogal m : vou b23 120 | 100 120 
Wheat Ss OG tna 250 3S 200° 100 200 
Barley co: 23 see wi 450 BY | 300 ! 240 LvT0 
Masear ses “its As suo 2555 ton 10 150 
Kala ei as : kf 7 450 | 2un wo 190 
Sarson (seed) ‘ie iu lin 300 120 120 ro 


Tt would be almost impossible to estiniit: the outtorn of epinm 
per acre of poppy cultivation by experiment or inquiry, but a 
close approximation «an be obt: uned hy compariou the results of 
the measurementa preserited by the opium rics “with the exeise 
registers showing the waight of opium exported from the enh. 
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division under permit. Very little opinm is consumed locally and 
very little can be smuggled. ‘The annual measurements of the 
poppy crop were very carefully made during the three years in 
which settlement operations were in progress, and the comparison 
with them of the excise registers brings out an average of upwards 
of 5 sérs of opium per acre: the yield assumed for settlement 
purposes was 4sérs. The valne of the outturn per acre of the 
following products was estimated in cash :— 


Rs, 
Tobacco dt Ree ies ive sis 16 
Fruit eee sei Se iad ses 40 
Potatoes ie i ive ie ce 12 
Vegetables... cnt ave ia “si 8 
Turmeric se ve ies vs si 8 
Red pepper... bei we i Lie 8 
Hemp sive es ia oe se 8 
Sugarcane... ee a bes se 16 


All the nbove, even the poorer grains—kodra, backwheat, 
&e.—find a marketin Sultanpur, and there are also. scattered 
shops and clusters of shops at the stages and other places along 
the high road, at which grain can ba disposed of. Other pur- 
chasers of rice are Labulfs and dugri brewers. Maize is largely 
brought by the inhabitants of Outer Sardéj whero little maize is 
produced ; it is also exported in considerable quantities as far as 
Mandi and Pélampur. Altish also finds its way to Palampur and 
to Kangra. Sarson and saridra are exported vid Hoshiarpur to 
the plains, the latter grain being permissible fast-day food fora 
Hindu. There is also some export of wheat. In Outer SarAj, 
although maize has to be imported, the people have surplus grain 
which they are able to dispose of at good prices in Rampur- 
Bushahr—a poor country where scarcity of grain isthe normal 
state of aftairs. Kotgarh in the Simla district is a market for the 
disposal of surplus produce ns well as Rampur, and people from 
Suket visit Outer Saraj to buy grain, 


The nature of the forest flora has been briefly referred to at 
page 65, ana the meagnres which havo been taken with a view to 
forest conservancy have been noticed at page 63. The following 
extracts from a note on these subjects by Colonel Stenhouse, late 
. tho Forest Department, may more aprropriately find a place 

ere :— 


“'The upper limit of arborescent vegetation in Kélu is formed at about 
12,000 feet by tke alpine birch (Betula bhojratra), generally with an undergrowth 
of the large-leaved rhododendron (Rhododendron companulatum); up to 13,000 
fect the amall juniper (Juniperus callichiana), forma dense patches of low scrab 
on dry slopes. Associnted with the birch and forming extensive foreets below 
it, is the Himalayan silver fir (Abica Webbiena), also karehu (Quercus semicarps- 
folia), Inthe region of the silver fir are foand the large Himaldyan maple 
(leer craium)and the bird[cherry (Prunus paiue). Aawe descend into tho valleys, 
the Himalayan spruco (Abies Smithiana) makes its appenrance, firet apsociated 
with the ailver fir, aud Jower down cither pure or witha mixture of deoddr ; 

sacciated with the gilvor fr and spruce is found the blue pine (Pinus eacelsa), 
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frequently forming patches of pure forest at high elevations. In the region of the 
spruce nra fouod a large variety of deciduoas trees, auch ns the Indian borse 
chestnut (Mxculus indica); the large-leaved elm (Uimus wallichiana) ; the mul- 
berry (M4fo-us serrata) ; and the walnot (Juglans regia). Inthe regions of the 
apruce and silver fir is frequently found the yew (Taaus baccaia) and the emall 
hill bamboo, Nargdél (Thamnocalamus apathiflorus), Tho smaller hill bamboo 


(Arundinaria falcats) is common at the bottom of valleys, nad in ravines in the 
region of the Pinua longifolia. 


* Wo may thus distinguish in Kalu the following foreat regions: (lat) birch; 
(2nd) silver fir and the karshu oak ; (3rd) spruce. The fourth region may be 
atyled that of deoddr (Cedrus deodara), the upper limit of which in Kalu is 
about 8,000 feet, and the lowest natural deodér is found atan elevation ofa little 
over 5,000 feet. Several deciduous trees, besides the horse chestnut and large- 
leaved elm, are common in the deoddér region, namely, khirk (Celtis Australia), 
and four species of rhva (R. vernicifera, R. Punjabensis, R. euccedanea, and R, 
semialata). Here and there groups of the poplar (FP. ciliata) ond of the hill 
tin (Cedrela serrata) are found in the deoddr-producing forest. At the same 
elevation as deoddr, bat chiefly in the vicinity of villages, is found mohru (Quer- 
cus dilatata), and in some places ban (Quercus incanu). At the bottom of the 
Beda valley are found islands and stony reaches covered with alder (Alnus nitida), 


often accompanied by the small-leaved elm (murn), ‘The chil tree (Pinus 


longifolia) is only found to any largo extent on the Parbatti, Sainj and Tirth 
tributaries of the Beds river. On the Pdrbati Pinus longifolia forms considerable 
forests, in which it is often associated with deoddr and katl (Pinus excelaa), and 
ascenda to 7,000 feet. ‘he deodd” localities and the cultivated lands in Kilu 


generally intersect or adjoin each other, which makes forest conservancy & 
difficult task. * * - * » * * * * * * * 


“ Deoddr timber is the chief article of export from tho Kulu forests. It ia 
brought out of the more accessible foreats in the form of logs and from those more 
remote in the ahape of sawa timber such as broad or narrow-gange sleepers or 
other acantlings. The logs are conveyed by slides and lounched at the commence- 
ment of the rains into the Befis or its tributaries. The sawn pieces are carried 
by coolies to the noarest floating stream and launched at the end of the rains to 
avoid loss by floods. Logs and scantlings are collected at Nadaun and other 
catching depdt, whence they “rc rafted to the Wazir Bhalar sale depot.” 





SECTION B.—LIVE-STOCK. 


The live-stock of Kala Proper were enumerated in connection 
with the census operations of 1891 with the following results, ne 
compared with the returns prepared in connection with the revi- 


sion of settlement of 1871, and with tho first Regular Settlement 
of Weziri Rapi in 1878 :— 
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The small cattle of Kalu are very hardy. A bullock is not 
usually worked till he is four or five years old; he will then give 
six or seven years’ good work and as much more again if 
carefully fed. The cow’s milk not required for curds is made 
into ghi and sold, the usual price obtained by the peasant being a 
rupee for two paxka sérs. The animals are kept inthe room 
which forme the ground-floor of a Kalu house, and from which air 
and light are carefully excluded, the people considering warmth 
and protection from wild beasts preferable to ventilation. What- 
ever may be said in favour of this practice it has undoubtedly bad 
something to do with the occurrence of the epidemics of 
rinderpest which have from time to time raged in Kilu, and the 
last of which in 1890 did immense damage. 


Attempts have been made to improve the breed by the 
introduction of bulls first from the Government Farm at Hissar 
and in Jater years from Brittany. From the first were produced 
some fine half-bred young stock, but unfortunately most of these 
died during the epidemic of rinderpest in 1880-82. ‘The cows of 
the Brittany breed give more milk than the indigenous variety, 
but the people are chary of attempting cross-breeding, becanse 
they fear that the ballucks ao produced would have no humps, and 
so would be usrless for ploughing purposes. 


It is only in the Kalu tahsil and there chicfly inthe town 
of Sultanpar, thet ponies are kept in any number. Most of them 
are driven up in the monsoon season to enjoy tho excellent graz- 
ing veur the Hamta and Rotang Passes. Several attempts have 
been made to promote mule-breeding in the Beds valley, but without 
any marked success, owing muinly to the paucity of grazing. 


Buffaloes are not kept by the Kulu poople except to a very 
limited extent in the neighbourhood of Bajaura and in the lower 
parts of Outer Saréj; and the nomadic Gujars of Mandi and 
Kangra Proper have not established o right to bring their 
buffaloes into the sub-division to graze. The provisions of Mr. 
Anderson's Forest Settlement contemplate their entice exclusion, 
but the Forest Officer has a discretionary right to allow a 
certain number of buffalcss to graze in undemarcated waste under 
conditions laid down in the rules made under Section 31 of the 
Forest Act. 


For succesaful sheep-furming it is necessary that the flocks 
should at ull times of the year have sufficient grazing and a cool 
but not too cold or damp climate. None ct the Kulu villages, 
lying as they doat altitudes varying from 3,000 to 9,000 feet above 
the sea, provide both these requisites ; the lower ones are too hot 
in the summer, while the higher ones get tuo much rain; the latter 
ore suitable evough in the spriog and antumn, but in the winter 
both the hamlets and the adjacent pastures are covered with snow. 
The flocks of sheep and goats therefore are constantly on the 
move, only a few being kept for domestic purposes permanently 
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in any hamlet. Few kothis even are so favourably circumstanced 
as {o possess within their limits pastures situated at various 
elevations providing grazing for the sothi flocks throughout the 


year. In the winter the skeep and goats of the higher kothis ,; 
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are driven down to the pastures of the lower kothis, or even of shepherds, 


further to grazing grounds in Mandi or Suket, or in the small 
hill States on the Simla side of the Satlaj. Some of the Kulu 
shepherds go to the low pastures in Waziri Rupi instead of to 
Native States, and for this privilege they used to pay the jagirdar 
Rs. 2 per hundred animals. [n the Native States they have to 
pay Rs, 8-2-0 per hundred for the winter grazing, and those leaving 
Kulu vid Bajaura have or had to pay an additional rate as toll for 
crossing the Ul bridge in Mandi State. The distribution of the 
sheep and goats (including lambs and kids) during the winter was 
ascertained in 1891 to be as follows :— 









| 


In Native 








Athome., Total. 





| States. 

| 
Kalu Proper. ease ee, =~ 18,948 | = 76,617 | 95,565 
Raph al sue aes | 21897| 22750| 44,647 
Sardj su 5,588 76,337 | 81,925 





Grand iotal 46,433 176,704 | 222,137 





Cn ‘he other hand, some low-lying runs in Pandrébis kothi 
on ‘te Satlaj are grazed in the winter by shepherds from 
Bushabhr. 


The rama are kept at home till Febrnary, when they are 
brought down to the lower pastures, and let loose among the 
flocks. In the following month all the shsep and goats ore driven 
home to pass the spring lambing season in the neighbourhood of 
the villages of their proprietor, and they remain there till the 
widdle of June, manuring the rice and Indian-corn fields. They 
are then taken further up the hillsides to the gdhrs, pastures in 
the forests ot the elevation of the close cf cultivation which is 
known by tbe game name (page 79). The pastures, large open 
glades among the trees, are more properly called thich, which 
word is also applied to the level space in which a flock is 
penned for the night. In July when the rains have set in or are 
about to commence the flocks are driven still higher up to the 
nigahara, the sheep-ruus on the grassy slopes above the limit of 
forest growth. The best of these are in Lébul, and will be alluded 
to again in Part IJI of this work ; the almost rainless climate of 
that tract is very healthy for sheep in the summer, and more than 
half the sheep and goats of the Kulu taheil are driven there, as 
well us the flocka of the Gaddi shepherds who have a right of way 

hrough Kalu thither from Kangra. The nigahdrs of Kanaur 
nd Sebosar kothia io Waziri Rupi and of Shangarh, Tung and 
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Nobdnda kothis in Innor Saréj, sitiuated towards the sources of . 
the Pérbati, Sainj and Tirtban rivers in the high range- 
between Spiti and Kalu rank next in excellence ; the raintall 

there though almost continuous throughout the monsoon takes 

the form of a thin drizzle or ‘Scotch mist,’’ . favourable 

to the growth of nutritious grasses and not unhealthy for the 

flocks. The Rapi nigdhare are resorted to not. only by the shep- 

herds of the waziri, but also by men from Saréj and from Suket, 

who have always paid fees for the privilege to the jdgirddr or to 

Governinent ; some Suketars also visit the Inner Sar4j nigahars. 

The remaining bigh pastures of Kalu are inferior ; the slopes of 

the snowy range lying above the forests in other parts of tho 

country are rougher and less extensive, and above all they are 

exposed to a much henvier rainfall. 


The distribution of the flocks of the sub-division in the 
summer was as follows in 1891 :—~ 


Grazing in|Grazing in|Grazing in|Grazing in 
Name of tract. Lébul and |Rdpi nigé-| the home |InnerSaréj| Totul. 




















Spiti. hars. nigdhars, | nigdhars, 
Répi., ww 683 3,938 | 40,026 o 44,647 
Rest of KGlu tahefl 49,796 a 45,770 as "95,565 
Baréj tabail i 3,803 19,426 | 42,241] 16,467| 81,925 
Grand total a 64,279 





23,366 | 1,28,037 16,457 | 2,229,137 


The flocks remain in the nigdhars till the end of the rainy 
season, about the middle of September, and are then driven back 
agnin to the gdhare where they graze tili the cold pets severe, 
and drives them down first to the villages of their owners and 
thence to their winter quarters. In this interval they manure tho 
fields which are being prepared for wheat and barley. The gahars 
are generally deserted about the beginning of November. It is 
the autumo grazing for which the gdhars or thdches are valued, 
and in this season they are grazed only by the shepherds 
possessing exclusive rights in them, whereas in the spring they 
are open to all the flocks moving on towards the higher pastures. 


Both nigdéhars and gahars have tolerably definite boundaries, 
which are recognised by the shepherds, who hand down the 
koowledge of them among themselves. A sort of hereditary title 
to or interest in each is asserted by some manor other. Ilo is 
known as the rds, and bases his claim uponagrant from the 
Réjéa, bat can rarely or ever produce adeed or patta. Some- 
times he is a resident of the koths in which the nigchar is situated, 
and sometimes he is a man of a distant sothi in which there are 
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probably no ntydhar, as the mountains are not high enough. At Chapter IV, B. 


the Forest Settlement the raste in all cases admitted that they 
were mere managers, but alleged that noone could graze his 
sheep in the runs ina flock separate from that establish«d by the 


fees from those whose flocks go with them, but food for one dog is 
given, and at the union of the flocks and just before their separation 
the sheep are penned for a night or two on the rasis’ fields. 
Some of the gdhars or lower runs have been included in the first 
class forests, but most of them and all the nigdhars are in the 
second class forests, In the lowlands in and arouud the villages 
the sheep graze promiscuously like the cattle. Ordinarily speak- 
ing, a flock belonging toa man of one kothi would not be driven 
to graze in another, but within the kothi he may drive thom 
where he likes, without reference to phati boundaries, or near- 
ness, or the countrary, to his own hamlet; and in waste Innds 
near the boundary of two kothis, the neighbouring hamlets on 
both sides frequently havea common right of grazing. 


In many places a gift of grain, or a goat, or a small sum of 


Live-stock. 


Sheep-runa 
3 ight d t 
rdstis, and that was generally admitted by the people. They get no ofshepberda. VT 


Payments 


money, is given to the local devia, but this cannot be considered a grazing. 


ayment forthe grazing, but merely nn offering to propitiate the 
deity and prevent his doing injury to the flocks while they remain 
in his haunts. In the times of the R&jds, and down to the Regu- 
lar Settlement, a tax was levied on all sheep and goats in Kalu 
at the rate of one anna per head per annum, This tax was collect- 
ed in instalments of one-third in the epring and two-thirds in 
the autumn. It was on account of the grazing for the whole year, 
and therefore no special rents or dues were imposed on the nigdhars 
orsuminer sheep runs. Atthe Regular Settlement of 1851 the 
tax was deemed to be included in the land revenue assessed on 
the sub-division, and this arrangement was continued at the 
revision of settlement of 1871. In 1891, however, the new land 
revenue assessment then made was accepted by Government as 
inoluding all that could fairly be taken aaland revenue for all 
rights in the land owned by the people, but with the reservation 
that it was not a full assessment in respect to sheep-grazing 
rights, and should be supplemented by a light additional charge to 
be specially levied on sheep and g oats, 


In determining the amount of the charge account was taken of 
the nature of the profits derived from sheep-farming. Sheep are 
shorn three times a year, and the average total yield per sheep 
per annum is one aér (pakka). The wool sells at two eérs for 
the rupee, being somewhat cheaperthan ‘Tibetan wool, which is 
stronger, and is preferred for the warp in wearing, wherens other 
wool is commonly used for the woof only. The gross annual 
income from wool alone is thus about Ks, 50 per 100 grown 
shoep. Goats’ hair is also marketable, and is made into thick 
rugs vod blankets. A thin blanket can be made from less than 
a sér of Kalu wool, anda large thiok blanket from two or three 


and 


for 
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ChapterIV, B. sérs, It is dificult to ascertain the rate of increase of flocks or 
Sn what porcentnge of his flock a sheep-farmer sells in the year, but 
ee for VOry fair prices are realized. Butchers from the Simla distriot 
grasing. have of late years purchased sheep from Gaddi and Koli shepherds 
at the rate of Rs. 8 to Rs, 10 a pair at the end of the grazing season 
in the nigdhars when the sheep are in best condition. At the Ban- 
jar fuir in May sheep realize Rs. 3 to Rs. 4, small goats Rs, 2-8-0, 
aud pack goats Rs. 6 a head. Shepherds have other miscel- 
laneous sources of income, such as fees at the rate of ls. 1-8-0, 
or Ra. 2 per flock per night for penning their sheep in the fields 
to give manure. ‘heir expenses are little, merely the cost of 
their food and clothes, and they owe their profits almost entirely 

to the excellent grazing obtainable in the waste land and forests. 


The principles of the assessment which obtained the 
sanction of Government in 1891-92 were as follows :— 


(1) The flocks of land-owners of all the kothte, khulsa and 
jagir, whether they contnin alpine pasture (migdhars) or not, 
were ussessed at Ka. 1-9-0 per hundred for grazing within the 
limits of their kothis. 


(2) If such flocks are grazed in the high pastures of Lébul, 
Rupi, or Saraj out of their own kothi limits they have to pay 
Rs. 1-9-0 per hundred in addition, or Rs. 3-2-0 per hundred for 
both winter and summer grazing. 


(3) The flocks of foreign shepherde, which merely pass through 
Kulu to the summer pastures in Lahul, pay nothing unless they 
unduly delay on the rond to the detriment of the grazing of the 
local flocks, in which case fees may be levied as 2 penal measure 
nt the above rates, or lower or higher according to the diecretion 
of the local officer. 


(4) The flocks of foreign shepherds, which graze in Kalu 
pay for the winter grazing Rs, 1-9-0 per hundred and for the 
summer grazing in the alpine pnatures Rs. 3-2-0 per hundred 
whether in Rupi or in Saréj. 


With regard to local flocks the grazing revenue wns assessed 
in a lump sum on the basis of the enumeration made in 1891 to 
be the annual demand for a period of ten vears. The demand 
remains fixed for each kothi during that time, but may be re-diatri- 
buted annaully within the kothiif the people wish it. At the end 
of the ten years’ period a fresh nssessment will be made on the 
basis of anew enumerntion. The collections are made hy the 
negis of kothis who receive 5 per cent. of the realizations as remuncr- 
ation. 


The dues levied from foreign shepherds are determinod 
annually by enumeration, and are levied by the Assistant Com- 
missioner and his officers, including the negis. 
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'‘[hese arrangements for collection apply to Wazfri Rdpi as 
wellas tothe khalsa kothis, except that there the jdgirddar was 
allowed to make his own arrangements for the collection of the 
additional rate for high pasture grazing, and of the special dues 
taken for winter grazing on account of flocks from outside. 


Tho total demand for the year 1891 amounted to Rs, 3,287 
on account of the khalsa kothts (exclusive of LAhul fees) and to 
Rs. 1,366 on account of the flocks of Waziri Rupi. 





SECTION C.—INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE. 


Reference has been made in Section A of this Chapter to the 
manner of disposal of the surplus produce of food grains, 
opium, tobacco and tea, and it is not necessary to say much more 
on that subject here. The opium traders come to the houses of 
the peasantry to buy the drug ; in Upper Kulu they are generally 
merchants from Hoshiarpur or Amritsar, who have settled for a 
time in the valley, while in Saréj they are more often Gusafns 
from Jowélamukbi. Though the opiam is ready in June, the 
merchants from outside do not begin to call for it until July, and 
it is October or November before they complete their pur- 
chases and retire to the plains with their bales. 


Apiculture has also been alluded to in Section D, Chapter IIT; 
and the yield of a bee-hive has been estimated at 4 pakka sérs 
of honey a year taken in the autumn. Honey may also be taken 
from the hives in June, but is then -dark-coloured and bitter, and 
if collected is generally consumed by the peasants themselves. 
For honey as well as for opium the merchants from the plains 
usually come to the peasants’ doors. 


Chapter IV, C, 


Industries and 


Commerce. 
Payments 


grazing. 


Commerce, 


Bee-keeping. 


of 


A good deal of iron-work is required in connection with Handi orafts, 
agriculture, but no great neatness of work is called for on the blacksmiths, 


pe of the blacksmiths. | Whore iron mines are still worked the 
its of ore or scrapings of rock are carried by bd/rds to the chart 
or V-shaped wooden trough which is kept near a stream for wash- 
ing purposes. The bits and scrapings are pounded fine with 
flatheaded wooden mallets (mungrt), and the pounded ore is then 
put into the trough through which is run water from the stream. 
The sand is carried away by the water, and the grains of iron 
sink to the bottom of the trough, and are taken out with the 
hand. The grains are delivered by the balras to the blacksmith 
at the rate of 20 patha measures for a rupee. More often, how- 
over, the ore is imported in grains from Mandi State. It is smelted 
in a bigh and narrow kiln called a &undhi, which is filled to two- 
thirds of its hoight with charcoal, the oro filling the remaining 
and top third. By the time the charcoal is burnt the iron be- 
comes consolidated and falls in a lump to the bottom of the kiln. 
The lump is takon out and beaten flat by means of a large round 
stone with a wooden handle attached to it which the blacksmith 
works by swinging it backwards and forwards between his legs, 


Chapter IV, C. 
Industries and 


Commerce. 
Goldsmiths. 


Fibrous Manu- 
factures. 


Basket-making. 
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A few blacksmiths work in the precions metals as well a3 
iniron. The number of working goldsmiths (sundrs) was in 
1889 only 89, and the manufacture of jewellery in Kdlu is an 
industry of no commercial importance, but the gold and silver 
ornaments are remarkable for their quaintness and beauty; some 
of them have been described in Chapter IIJ, B (‘ Dress and 
Religious Ceremonies”). The generally recognised rate of wage 
is 2 annas per to/a of weight for silver and 12 annas per tola 
for gold ornaments, but if the work is well finished, as much as 
4 annas is paid for work in silver and Re. 1 for -work in 
gold. The goldsmiths invariably sell their own wares, and they 
usually make up new ornaments from old ones, or on payment 
of the price in advance ; the value of the raw material worked up 
per annum is estimated at Rs. 1,200 in the case of gold and 
Rs. 2,800 in the case of silver. The gold bdlu sells nt Rs. 20 
to Rs, 30, and the spoon-shaped buldk at Rs. 8to Rs. 20: the 
silver tora at Rs. 10 to Ra, 16. 


Fibrous manufactures are nowhere in the sub-division a 
regular source of profit. From the fibre of the wild nettle and 
of cultivated hemp are made ropes, shoes and begs, and nets for 
catching fish or snoring hawks ; the manufacture of these is not 
restricted to any caste, but each household, as a rulo, makes its 
own, and only sells if there is a surplus stock and muney is requir- 
ed. The price realized for these articles has been discussed in 
connection with the description of hemp cultivation in Section A. 
The wild nettle from which also fibre is obtained has to be more 
carefully handled than hemp, when it is cat, in September or 
October, the reapers protect their hands from the sting with 
sheep-skin gauntlets. When the stalks are quite dry they are 
steeped in water for three or four days, after which the fibre is 
stripped off and worked by hand into strings. 


Birch bark serves a variety of purposcs in a cultivator’s 
household, being used for wrapping up honey, ght, and the like, 
and as asupportand covering for rice-seed when it is being 
steeped preparatory to sowing. It is also utilized to form the cover- 
ing of a large rough umbrella used by the hillmen. Mats (mandrt) 
are made from rice-straw, and also from certain kinds of grasses. 


From the hill-bamboo (nirgd/: Arundinaria uti/is) which yield 
canes of 5 to 6 feet in lengths and rather less than an inch in 
diameter a great variety of baskets are made, from the dundku 
or large-bellied basket for storing grain indoors, and the kslta 
or creel, which the hillman carries on his back to the small round 
chhabu for ho!ding wool, and tho neat little badaite with which 
the bullocks are muzzled when they tread out the corn. Basket 
making is confined to the bdlra (or birda) caste, tho number of 
workmen being estimated at 200. Asa rule, they do not get 
sufficient occupation to live by the manufacture alone, and they 
generally own or cultivate a little land as well, but all are poor. 
They sell their baskets at from one to four annas a piece. 
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As load-carriers the Kilu men are very powerful; it is by 
no Means uncommon to see one carrying a maund and a quarter 
(pakka) of salt on bis back for a whole day's journey, and fora 
shorter distance he can carry with ease a much greater weight in 
the shape of a beam or scantling. They can therefore earn good 
wages in places where felling work is being carried on in the 
forests, nnd they used to-be paid 6 to 8 annas ‘a day in the Mandi 
forests when the less willing or less powerful labourers from other 
Places were earning only 4annas or less. In preference to work- 
ing for daily wages, however, the men going from any one locality 
ii Kula combine into a gang, and take a contract for the work 
that is to be done. The land does nut afford occupation for all 
the members of a family throughout the year, and so one or more 
of the men or grown lads can generally be spared to make money 
in this way. Simla, where buildiog operations are geterdlly in 
progress, is a conveniently adjacent Inbour market. 


The salt usually consumed in Kilu is that of the Mandi 
mines or quarries, Moat of the peasantry prefer to carry it on 
their own backs from the mines as the cheapest way of obtaining 
it, a full pakka maund being the usual load carried, bat many 
purchase it from the Labénés who carry it to Kalu laden on 
pack-bullocks. North of Sult4npur the price of Mandi salt is so 
increased by the cost of carriage that Tibetan salt contends success- 
fully with it. . The latter is brought from Tibet by natives of that 
country to Lébul where it is bartered measure for measure for 
barley, and so much as is not required by the Léhulfa for their 
own consumption is brought by them to Kalu laden on sheep and 
sold there. The Tibetan salt is superior to the Mandi salt, whioh 
is only given to their animals by people who can obtain both: 
2,400 to 3,200 pakka maunds are said to be annually imported into 
Léhul from Tibet, of which 75 to 125 maunds are sent on to KGlu. 


Between Léhul and Kulu there is also an exchange of 
Tibetan wool for apricot-stone and mustard-seed oil. Kerosine 
tina are frequently used for the transport of the oil. 


Ghi is exported in considerable quantities towards the plains, 
and also to the Simla Hill States. The price does not vary much 
above or below 5 kacha sérs (1. 6., 2 pakkasére) perrupes. At Rém- 
pur in Bashahr it exchanges for its own weight of Tibetan wool. 


Hindu traders, called paprdlas, come from Umballa and 
Patidln to purchase hawks which they teach and then sell ata 
profit in the plains. They pay the hawk-ocatchera as much as 
lis, 60 for a young bird; the older ones are, of course, less valuable. 
The best way of catching hawks is in the thdti, whith isa sort of 
triangular enclosure erected at a prominent place on a ridge or 
spur, so as to draw the attention of the birds. Poles are set up 
at tho three angles, and two of the sides are enclosed with nets 
but the base of the triangle which is towards the hill top ia clear, 
the apex ison the down hillside. A chtkor is tied close to the 
ground inside the enclosure to attract the hawks by its call and 


Chapter IV, C. 
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Load carrying. 
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Ghi. 
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Chapter IV, D. when one swoops down upon it a man who is concealed ina 
Prices, Weights thicket close by rushes forward, and drives the hawk into the net 
and Measure, and Where he secures it. Another method of catching the birds is by 
Communications. the ldrki which is a succession of nets set along a ridge or spur. 

Trade in hawks. Though the suarer gets a good windfall if he catches a young 
hawk, he is not usually successful in getting one more than once 
every few years. 

Lugri. The brewing and selling of lugsi or hill beer, the favourite 
beverage of the people of Upper Kulu, affords a means of liveli-: 
hood to many persons, chiefly Lahulis and Ladékhis, whose supe- 

riority as brewers is universally recognised, 
The Central Asian The import trade of Kulu is inconsiderable, being almost 
trade. confined to brass and copper cooking pots from the plains and to 
cotton piece-goods. Cotton cloth is not much worn except in 
Outer Saréj. Tho trade between Upper India and Central Asia 
(Ladakh and Yarkand) which passes through Kulu is, however, 
of some importance, the annual imports and exports being valued 
each at about three lakhs of rupees. Tho most important import 
is charas from Yarkand ; the traders are required to obtain trans- 
port permits at Sulténpur in Ktlu before they proceed to the 
marts at Amritsar and Hoshiarpur, where arrangements have been 
made in recent years for collecting a tax on possession of the drug. 
The next most important imports are rugs and carpets, borax, raw 
silk and ponies. Gold and silver are also brought down in small 
quantities, and about 1883 there was some considerable import of 
sapphires owing to the discovery of a “ pocket” in Zanskar, which 
was worked for some time without the knowledge of the Kashmir 
Government. The chief exports are cotton piece-goods, indigo, 
skins, opium, metals, manufactured silk, sugar and tea; korans 

too occasionally appear among the exports. 


SECTION D.—PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


The retail bazar prices of commodities have been stated in 
Table XXVI, Volume I. The following aro the rates which were 
assumed at revision of settlement in 1891 as the basis of the Settle- 
ment Officer’s half net asset estimate as being the prices realized 


by egriculturists from merchants. The rates are in pakka sérs 
per rupee:— 


Prices 


Kalu tehefl, Saréj tahefl. 
Bice, unhueked 40 or 85 


Maize ace sa ‘a a ste aaa 46 ae 40 
Kangni_i... aes és “ai Sis oe 32 vee 35 
Kodra abe me on eu wee soe 46 ia 44 
Mang and moth ... oe: ves re re 20 és 22 
Mash a's aes ah ise aaa Se 26 vee 22 
Buokwheat... aoe vie “ee a See 60 ae 48 
Cbini es 40 40 
Sariéra 45 42 
Bharesa 24 24 
Wheat 35 82 
Barley 45 44 
Maser 25 24 
Kala 32 32 
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These prices were intentionally fixed very low; a cultivator Chapter IV, D. 
rarely if ever sells so cheaply even at harvest time, and at ordinary = 


times gets 25 per cent. more for his produce than these figures _Frices... Wein ate 
represent. Accurate information is not forthcoming as to the Communications. 


prices prevailing anterior to or at the time of the Regular Settle- Prices. 
ment, but the popular impression is that they were about balf as 
much again to the rupee as now. 


The price of opium varies considerably according to quality, 
and also from yenr to year; sometimes it is as high as Ra 12, 
and sometimes as low as Rs. 7 a sér. 


The following statement shows the extent to which land Seles and mort- 
changed hands between the Revision of Settlement of 1871 (1878 5888 of Inud. 
in the caso of Waziri Rupi) and of 1891 :— 


Chapter LV, D. 


Prices, Weighta 
and Measures, and 
Communications. 

Bales and mort- 
gegee of Jand. 


102 


Statement showing sales of land since Revision of Settlement (area tm acres). 
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The following table shows the number and amonnt of land Chapter IV, D. 
mortgages ascertained, to be existing at the Revision of Settlement Prices, , Weights 


of 1891 :— and Measures, and 
Communications, 
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Statement showing existing Mortgages (area in acres). 
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Chapter IV, D. . o ne of the richer phdtis the average price of land is as 
oe eat igh as Rs. 100 an acre. In the high-lying villages transfezs 
ies are few, partly because the inhabitants derive «fair income 
Communications. from their sheep, aud are, moreover, very thrifty, and partly 
Bales and mort- because the land is too remotely situated to be sought after by 
gages of land. outsiders. A large proportion of the sales were by Dégis who, 
as already noted, are careless cultivators, and think lightly of the 
value of their land if they can get money in their pockets to 
spend in drink. Childless widows seeking to convert their life 
interest in their husband’s land into cash or to transfer it to 

paramours or relatives are responsible for many alienations. 


The subject of wages has been sofficiently referred to in the 
last section of this Chapter. 


Weights and mea- The ancient measure of land in Kalu was founded upon.the 
sures. estimated or ascertained quantity of seed required to sow it, and 
expressed in grain measure; it would be the same thing in 
eee if we talked of bushels or quarters of land instead of 

roods and acres. The following were the measures in use :— 

For irrigated /and. 

; Lire 4 aléent, These measures pertain especially to the 
2 kénsis =} dhonei ujlw country or Upper Kilo valley. In other 


poe a, ° parts they used the bhdr and pdtha only 
: roe = i ae for both irrigated and onirrigated land. 


For unirrigated /and. 
16 péthaa= 1 bar. The measures above the bhdr, viz., lékh, khar, 
and kdrau, were notemployed as land measures, 

except io Saréj and the Lag Wazirfa. 


20 péthas= 1 1ékh. 
20 bhéras = 1 khir. 
100 khérs = 1 kérsu. 
The weight of patha varies, of course, with tho grain weighed. 

The specific gravity of mash, sariara and husked rice is about the 
same, and a patha of either of these weighs “ four sérs, four sarsahis”’ 
or 44 kachu sérs (nearly 2 paxka sérsor 4 lbs.) Barley and 
unhusked rice are the same weight, and a patha of either is equiva- 
lent to about 3 kacha sérs or rather more than one scr pakka. 
The grain with reference to which the ancient appraisement of 
land was made was in the case of irrigated land, rice and in the 
case Of unirrigated land barley; owing to the careful system of 
cultivation of the rice land more seed germinates, and a smaller 
sowing is required than in unirrigated land, and consequently 
while the acre is equal to only one bhidir and ten péthas in the 
former, it is equivalent to three bidrs and tbree pdthas in tho 
latter. As has been stated in Section A of this Chapter, however, 
the appraisements made at the Regular Scttlement and at the 
Revision of 1871 were not made scientifically in accordance with 
this rule; in estimating the quantity of seed required to sow any 
particular field the assessors made allowance for the quality of 
the soil and its situation with reference to aspect and the facilities 
for manuring: and the returns of area in bhkirs and pithas are 
not convertible into acres by avy uniform method of calculation. 
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Another measure of rice ia the following :— Chapter IV, D. 
2 kaht = 1 khalew Prices, Weights 
2 khalris == 1 doji = 3 bhars. and Meer oe 


The weight used in selling wood is the dram, which is one- | 
third of a kacha sér. 


Kiila may be approached from the plains by several routes, of 
which the three most important are—(1) vid Pathankot Railway 
Station and Dharms4la, (2) vid Simla and (3) vid Jullundar and 
Hoshiarpur. 

Routes between the plains and Krlu. 


Route I. The stages are— 
Pathankot to Nurpur ae — 15 miies. 


Narpur to Kotla ... eee ce 133 
KotlatoShahpur... Par ies 11h 


” 


[The above portion of the road may be covered by tonga, but 
travellers should ascertain beforehand whether the tonga line 
is running. | , 

Shahpur to Dharmsdla ss... ie 13 miles. 
Dharmsala to Dadh .., jue one lls, 
Dadh to Pélampur .. ws we, 


(Travellers who do not wish to visit Dharmsila can take a 
more direct road by going: from Shahpur along the cart road to 
Kangra, 18 miles; thence to Malan, !0 miles ; whence Palampur 
is 12 miles distant }; Palampur to Baijnath, 94 miles. 


Baijnath to Dhelu (in Mandi territory), 12 miles. 


From Dbelu the ronte bifurcates, The lower branch is open 
summer and winter, and is the mail-route; it desoends from Dhelu 
to Hurla, 12 miles, from Hurla to Drang, 12 miles, and from 
Drang to Kataula, 12 miles, crossing the Ul stream, and 
thence ascends, crossing the ridge between the Ul in Mandi and 
the river Beéis in Kulu by the Dulchi Pass (7,000 feet), where 
there is a small dak bungalow known as Kandi (9 miles from 
Kataula); nine miles on the other side of Kandi the road enters 
Bajaura in Kulu, on the bank of the Bess: so that the whole 
distance from Kataula to Bajaura is 18 miles. 


Bajaura to Soltanpur (Kalu tabs{l hoad-quarters), 9 miles. 


Dak bungalows are maintained at all these stages throughout 
the year, On the alternative route from Dhelu to Sulténpur thore 
are also d&k bungalows, but these nre kept open in the snmmer 
months only. The stages are: Dhelu to Tange 11 miles, cross- 
ing the Ul! river by a bridge ; Jatingri to Badwhni, 12% miles ; 
thence across the Bhubhao Pass (10,000 feet) to Karaun, 10 
miles, and thence down the Sarvari valley to Snlténpur, 8 miles. 


Weights and mea- 
ures. 


Communication 
oads. 


Chapter IV, D. 
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Route II.— 
Miles, 
From Simla 
site District. Coolie hire, 5} annas, 
1. To Phagu .., 
2, .,, Thiog we By Ditto ditto 8 annas, 
3. ,, Mattidna oes 11 Ditts ditto 4 annas. 
4. ,, Nérkanda _., 11 Ditto ditto 4 annas. 
5. ,, Kotgarh sis 11 Ditto ditto 4 annag. 
6. ,, Kamharsen ..., 4 Ditto ditto 3 annas. 
7. 4, Datasin... ts 9 In Kala 6,550 feet. Steep dercent to the 
Satlaj, which is crossed hy the Ltri bridge, 
2,650 feet. Coolie hire, 6 annas. Rent. 
house. 
[Alternative Route]. 
From Nérxanda ... Bee (4) above. 
5a. Kamhereen se 6 Simla District. Coolie hire, 3 annas. 
6a. DALABR a 9 See (7) above. Coolie hire, 6 annas. 


(For route from Dalash to Sultdnpur see below). 


Route II1.—This is little used, and servants are not kept nt 
most of the rest-houses :— 


Jullundur to Hoshiérpur tes oon one »» 25 miles. May be done 
by ddk ghdri. 

Hoshiérpor to Una (Hoshiarpur District) .., wn 2T y 

Una to Harsar (Kéngra District)... vis »..» 20 ,, 

Barear to Hagér (Kangra District) ... as wo 4 ,, 

Hagé4r to Bhémbhla (Mandi State) ... ie ow 14 ,, 

Bhémbhla to Galma Devi (Mandi State)... a 12° 

Galma Devi to Mandi (Mandi State) ... waa . 10, 


Mandi to Kataula, and thence as in Route I. 
Routes within Kulu Proper. 


Within the tract dealt with in this part of the Gazetteer, on 
the main line of road, possible for horees and mules, is maintained 
pertly at the expense of Government and partly by the labour 
of the people, who in consideration of this pay a reduced local 
rate. Towards the north the rond is continued through Léhul to 
the border of Lod&kh for the benefit of merchants carrying on 
trade with Central Asin; thie continuation will be described in 
Part III, and the present description will commence from the point 
where the road oroases the Rotang Pass, 13,000 feet above the sen, 
on the water-shed between the Befs and the Chen&b. 


The main road through Kulu. 


R&la, the firet halting place below it in the Beda valley, is 
ee 5 miles from the pass by road and about 9,000 feet above 
the cea. 
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Réla to Manéli, 6,500 feet, a rest-house on the right bank of Chapter IV, D. 
the Beés, 9 miles. The road crosses and re-crosses the river by pig Weights 
several bridges. and Measures and 


Manéli to Katrain, 4,800 feet, with rest-house, 12 miles. Cee 
The rond follows the right bank of the Beds, butan alternative gonads. 

road more roundabout follows the left bank, crossing the river by 

bridges at Mandli and Katrain, and passing through the large vil- 

lages of Jagatsukh and Nagar. From the former, which is 8 miles 

from Katrain, and has a Post Office, tut no rest-house, the path to 

Spiti starts (see Part III). The latter is the head-quarters of the 

Assistant Commissioner and of the Forest Officer, and is 2 miles from 

Katrain ; there is a Post Office, but no rest-house. 


Katrain to Sultd4npur, 4,000 feet, 114 miles. The road follow- 
ing the right bank of the river passes the Dobhi orchards, the 
Raevan tea-garden, and the Bandrol orchards. A rougher road along 
the bank is connected with the right bank by the bridge at Katrain 
already referred to, and by another bridge at Sult4opur. SultAopuar 
contains the tahsil head-quarters, and also a dak bungalow aod 
Post and Telegraph Office ; the summer portion of Route I, described 
above, here leaves the main road and ascends the Saivari valley. 


Sulténpur to Bajaura, 3,500 feet, 9 miles. The road con- 
tinues to follow the right bank of the Beds, and there is no alter- 
native road now maintained onthe left bank, because on that side, 
half way towards Bajaura, the Beds is joined by the PArbati which 
is unbridged for several miles above its junction wilh the Beds. 
The road to Manikarn, to be noticed below, follows the south or 
left bank of the Pérbati, At Bajaura there isa dik bungalow 
and also a Post Office. The portion of Route I above, which is 
open summer and winter, here turns off to the west, and it is by 
it that most of the traders come to or Jeave the valley. 


Bajanra to L&rji, 3,000 feet, 12 miles. The road follows the 
right bank of the Beds through Mandi territory for 5 miles, and 
then crossing the river by the Daldsni bridge continues along the 
left bank to L&rji, where there isa rest-house. Here the Beds 
turning to the west flows through Mandi State, 


Lérji to Manglaur, 3,700 feet, 7} miles. The road now 
ascends the valley of the Tirthan for partof the way on tho right 
or Kulu bank, and for the rest of the way on the left or Mandi side, 
crossing the tributary of the Tirthan, which thenceforward is tho 
boundary between Ktilu and Mandi, immediately before Manglaur 
rest-house is reached. 


Larji to Jibhi, 5,800 feet, 8} miles. Re-crossing tho Tirthan 
the road follows the right bank for about 4 miles, and then again 
crossing the stream passos beneath the head-quarters of the Saréj 
tahsil at Banjaér, alee thers is a L’ost Oltice, At the bridge 
turns off the road to Rampur, to be noticed below, which continues 
on the Tirthan valley. Th» main road asvends a tributary of the 
Tirthan to Jibhi reat-house. 


Chapter IV, D. 
Prices, Weights 


and Meacures, and 


Communicatione. 


Communications: 
Roads. 
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Jibbi to Kot, 7,750 feet, 10} miles over the Jalori Pass, 10,650 
feet above the sen. Lest-bouse. 


Kot to Chawai, 6,160 feet, 9 miles. Tho road descends the 
valley of an affluent of the Satlaj, the Bawa Géd, keeping nt a con- 
siderable elevation above it, except at the point where it crosses 
the streams. ‘bere is a rest-house at Chawai. 


Chawadi to Déldsh, 6,500 feet, 8 miles. The road crossesa low 


pass over the ridge between the Bawa Géd and the main Sallaj 
valley. Rest-house. 


From Dalash the road is continued southwards across the 
Satlaj to Simla. (Route II above). 


Road to Manikarn. 


The visitor to Manikarn may start either from Sulténpur or 
from Bajaura, by preference from the latter, because it is nearer the 
iron suspension bridge by which the road crosses the Beds immedi- 
ately below its junction with the Parbati. Chani, the first balting- 
place, is on the south or left bank of the Pérbati, about 8 miles 
from Bajuura. There is no rest-house. At Jari, the next stage, 
about 8 miles-further up the river, there is a small rest-house. 


Tho road continues thence along the south or left bank of the 
Pérbati till Manikarn is almost in sight, when it crosses the river 
by a bridge. At Manikarn there isa sardi containing two rooms 
for the accommodation of European travellers, [From Manikarna 
fairly good road, possible for a hill-pony only, continues up the 
valley to Pulga, where there is a forest officer’s rest-house. 


Road to Rampur Bashahr. 


As noticed above, this road lvaves the maiu road near Banjar, 
and ascends the Tirthan valley. ‘The stages are— 


Manylaur to Bathéd, 17 miles : rest-Louse. A halt may be made 
half way of Gushaini, at which the coolics are changed, and where 
the road crosses and re-crosses the Tirthnn, but there is no rest- 
house. Bathéd is in the valley of a tributary of the Tirthan. 


Bath4d to Sarfhan, 10 miles : rest-house, The road crosses 
the Basleo Pass, 11,000 feet above the sea. 


Sarahan to Arsu, 8 miles: no rest-honse. The road 
descends the valley of the Kurpan, a tributary of the Satlaj. 


Arsu to Jagétkhana, 8 miles : rest-house. The road crosses 
the spur between the Kurpan and the Satlaj, and descends very 
steeply down to Jagétkhann which is less than 3,000 foet above 
the sen. Rémpur faces Jagétkhina on the opposite side of 
the Satlaj, which is crossed by asling rope bridge inthe rains 
when the river is high, and by inflated skinsat other times, 
From Réwpur the [Hindustén-Tibet road leads up the Satlaj 


valley on the one hand and on the other Simla may be reached ord 
Nérkanda, 
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‘A link road connects Arsu with Dalésh on the main road, Chapter IV, D. 
proceeding by Nirmand, about 5 miles from Arau, and by Nithir, 7. “=, 
12 miles from Nicwand and 10 miles from Dalash. It crosses Prices, Weights, 
the Kurpan between Nirmand and Nithar, and then keeps along Communications. 
the hilleide at a high elevation above the Satlaj. There are no Communications: 


rest-houses on the way. Roads. 


All the above roads are practicable for mules, and travellers 
are strongly recommended to make use of that method of transport 
rather thao to rely on the resources of the country in the way of 
coolie porterage. The conditions on which coolies and supplies 
may be obtained can be ascertained on application to the Assist- 
tant Commissioner of Kulu. 


In addition to the roads maintained for the benefit of tradera Foot-pathe. 

and travellers there are innumerable foot-paths leading from vil- 
lage to village and from glen to glen. The construction of many 
of these must have called forth considerable engineering ingenuity 
in addition to the strong nerve and the weight carrying power 
for which the Kulu mountaineer is noted. Few villages are so 
inaccessible that the small hardy hill cattle cannot be driven tu 
them from the next village or pasture ground along a rough- 
looking but carefully constructed path, sometimes hewed out of 
the solid rock along the face of a cliff. Narrower tracks are 
sufficient for the passage of sheep aud goats, but the more rocky 
nature of the ground resorted to by the flocks often necessitutes 
the building of rude gallery paths consisting of slabs resting on 
wooden props driven into clefts in the precipice, and where clefts 
are wanting a notched pole serves on occasion as a staircase from 
one gallery to another. For the passage of a man alone unen- 
cumbered by a load or by the care of animals the mere semblance 
of a path is sufficient, something to grasp with the hand or, 
monkey-like, with the feet and the ‘khali admi ka rasta’ is the 
Kulu man’s term for the worst kind of track he krows. 


The bridge over the Beds below its junction with the Pfrbati Bridges. 
is the only iron bridge in Kulu ; it was the gift tothe valley of 
Mr. Duff, for many years Forest Officer of the district, the cost of 
its erection, however, being borne by tte Punjab Government. The 
other bridges on the main lines of road are of wood and of the 
kind known as sangha, Whole trunks of pine or cedar are built 
in successive tiers, each tier projecting beyond the one below it 
into embankments of wood and stone on either side of the river. 
The tiers slant upwards, and each supports at its extremily a cross 
beam which acte as a prop for the succeeding tier. The roadway 
is formed by long beams luid across between the extremities of 
the highest tier on either side, and covered with planks. The 
invention of this device was, doubtless, due to the necessity the 
hillmen felt for some such secure structure to ensure the safe 
paseage of their Hocks ncross a torrent. For their own journey 
something much less elaborate is sufficient: a single tree trunk 
oramere plank, if one long enough can be obtained, is often 
the only means of crossing the most dangerous of roaring torents, 


Chapter IV, D 
Prices, Weights 


and Measures, and 
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Routes between Kulu and the higher hil/s. 
The paths leading from Kulu to Lébul and Spiti, and from 


Communications. these portions of the sub-division to places beyond, are described 


Minor routes. 


in Parts I{Z and IV. The only paths over the ridge on the right 
bank of the Beas (the Outer Himalaya) in addition to the roads 
already described over the Dulchi and Bhubhu Passes, are the 
following :— 


Between Chhota Bangihal and Kulu. 


Between Chhota Bangébal and Kulu the Outer Himaléya is 
crossed by two passes :— 


Gordlotna ... From Bizling, in Kothi Sowar, to Kakri, in 
Kothi Horang. Rarely used except by 
shepherds, ond very difficult until the snow 
is well melted, about 15,000 feet elevation. 

Séri... .. From Milan, in Kothi Sowir, to Sumélang, 
in Kotbi Méngarb. Open from onrly in 
May. An easy pnas, about 14,000 feet 
elevation. 


Ip former days, when Bangéhal formed part of the Kulu 
principality, communication between Kdlu and Kangra was mostly 
carried on by the Sari Paes ; the constant feud betwoen Mandie 
aud Kilu obstructed the lower roads. 


Between Bara Bangaha/ and Kzilu. 


The more northern part of the Outer Himaldya, separating 
the Beds valley from Béra Bangéhal, which contains the source 
of the Révi, can be crossed lute in the summer near the head of the 
Phojalati stream above the hamlets of Kathi and Kakri in Kotbi 
Horang. It is a high pass, over 17,000 feet above the sea, but not 
especially difficult. Until Mr. Lyall bad occasion to use it to 
avoid a great detoar iu marching from Béra Bangéhbal to Kalu, it 
is said to bave been unexplored except by one Gaddi shepherd. 
Kali Hin or ‘ black ice,’ a pame taken from a sheep-ran on the 
Bangéhal side, is the name for the pays which suggested itself to 
the people who accompanied Mr. Lyall. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 








SECTION A.—GENERAL. 


The tahs{l of Kalu, including the. cantons of Kidlu, Lébol 
and Spiti, is placed under the charge of an Assistant Commis- 
sioner who holds the appointment for two years, making his head- 
quarters at Nagar on the Beds. This officer exercises the ordinary 


Chapter V, A. 
General. 


Administrative 


taff of the Kalu 


civil and magisterial powers in subordination to the Deputy Com- tines, 


missioner of tho district, and is alao invested with appellate powers 
in civil and criminal cases over the decisions of the subordinate 
officials of the sub-division. These are the tahsfldér of Kélu, 
whose head-quarters are at Sulténpur; the N&dib, or deputy tubsil- 
dar of Sardj, whose head-quarters are at Banjdr; the thakur of 
Léhul; and the nono of Spiti. The tahsildére exercise the ordi- 
nary powers, civil and magisterial, of theirgrades. The thakur 
of Lf&hul is on Honorary Magistrate, whose jurisdiction includes 
the whole of [éhul ; he is vested ew-oficto with the powers of, a 
subordinate Magistrate of the second class. He can also entertain 
civil suits of the value of Rs. 50 or under. The nono of Spiti is 
also an Honorary Magistrate ; but he has no civil powers; he deals 
with all classes of criminal oases, but may punish only with 
fine. 


There are police stationa (thands) at Sult4npur and Banjér, 
nt which an aggregate police force of thirty men of all gradea, 
including two deputy inspectors and four sergeants, is maintained. 
There are also two sergeants and twelve constables on duty at 
the tohafl offices at the same places. There is a lock-up at Sul- 
tinpur, and another at Banjér; but offenders sentenced to more 
than three months’ imprisonment are sent to the Dharmséla 
jail. 

There is an out-still for the manufacture of country-spirit 
at Sult4npur from which the licensed shops of the sub-division are 
supplied ; the ont-turn is taxed with reference to the number of 
days the still is in uee, Forthe manufacture and saie of /ugri 
or hill beer a number of shops, about thirty, are licensed in the 
Kalu tahefl, the lense of the whole number being sold annually 
by auction. Licenses for the home-brewing (but not eale) of 
hill-beer are aleo granted for n fee of two annas each. There are 
three licensed drug-shops which derive their custom almost en- 
tirely fromm wandering fakirs and asetics. The cultivation of the 
poppy ie taxed in the usual way in accordance with the rules under 
the Opium Act. The import al chaeas: as has been already noticed, 
is not directly taxed in Kalu, but the importers are required to 


Rrciae, 
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Chapter V,B. obtain permits at the tabsil for its tranaport to Amritsar or 
General Hoshifrpur. There is no tax on the cultivation of hemp witbin 


Pecias: one as it is grown exclusively for the sake of the 


Nazil. The principal nazi! property is Nagar castle, which was the 
palace of the old R4jds of Kalu, and has now been altered to suit 
the requirements of Assistant Commissioner in charge of the sub- 
division, who resides and holds his court there. 


Education. There is a middle school for boys at Sulténpur, and there are 
ptimary schools at Jagatsukb, Nagar ani Banjér, and zamindéri 
schools at Manikern and Nirmand. There are no female schools. 


Medical. At Sultanpur the Assistant Surgeon has charge of the 
Government dispensary, subject to the general contro! of the 
Civil Surgeon. There is no dispensary in the Sardj tahsil, except 
the one maintained at Ani in Outer Saréj by the American Pres- 
byterian Missions, which has also proposed to start a second one 
at Banjdr with Government aid. 


Post and telegraph. Sult4npur is connected by wire with the Mandi office, and by 
means of it with the rest of the district and with the plains. The 
line is under the charge of the ‘Telegraph Superintendent at 
Umballa. The Post Offices are nnder the Superintendent, and Post 
Offices, Jullundur Division. The head office is at Sulténpur, there 
are branch offices at Nagar, Jagatsukh, Bajaura and Banjér. 


Forests. The Kalu forests form a sepnrate division under the charge 
of an Assistant or Deputy Conservator, whose head-quarters are at 
Nagar. 


SECTION B.—LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 
Revenue adminis. The sub-division of the pargana into waziri, kothis, and phati 
tration under the hag already been described in Chapter ITI. 


Réjés. 
Under the R&jés each koth: bad a large staff of officials, all of 
whom were appointed by the Réja, and paid by hiin in one way or 
another. Below ia a full list of them :— 


(1). A pdlsara, in charge of the whole civil administration. 
(2). <A kothid/a, treasurer or store-keeper. 


(3). A panjau/s who collected supplies for the royal kitchen, 
milk, cards, wood, &c. 


(4). A kait, or accountant. 

(5). A jata/i, or messenger and watchman. 

(6). Aseok, who managed and distribated the begdr, or forced 
labour. In SarAj this official was called a bhatangru. 


Besides these there were the negis, who were military command- 
ante, but some of whom may, nevertheless, be ranked as village 
officials ; for instance, the negis who commanded the mis/, or mili- 
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tia regimenta of the kothis, and some of the Garbiya negis who 


commanded particular hill forts. These old administrative arrange- 
ments were iu great part thrown aside, ind destroyed during the 
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three or four years of Sikh occupation. The system which has been ,. gover’ Sdminis- 


substituted for them by us has already been described in Chapter R 


II]. 


The jeofabandi or classification of tenures under the Rajas 


ation under the 
6jds, 


Revenue assess- 


nas already been described in Chapter III. As there stated, all ment under the 


considered to be of equal value, and assessed at thé same amount; 
but the rates differed much in different tracts, and some jeo/as of 
exceptionally inferior land known as athdrki jeola, only paid cash 
and rot all the regular items. Mr. Lyall thus details what he be- 
lieves to be the average revenue taken in Néjds’ times on a six-bhdrs 
hansilé jeola of irrigated land :— 


Name of item. Amount. 
1, Bharan at 1 dabid per bhar =6 dabds, or two anuas. 
2. ¢ Grain, wheat 4 bhar io Kilu or 2 in Saréj. 
or barley 6 Tae 7 

3. Rasot kird, one rupee cash or a goat or sheep, i.e., kitchen 
aX. 

4. Oil, 5 eérs dacha in KGélu and 3 in Sardj. 

5. Ghi, 4 or 5 sére kacha; in Sardj only 3 scrs. 

6. Rope, one, 

7. Reta ov mak (pulse) from 3 paths to 6 pathe. 

8. Paitan, one rupee per annum. 


9, Rassdm, 9 dabiids or three annas. 


The miscellaneous items varied in name and uutnbers iu differ- 
ont wazirixs, For example, in Suri tho following appear im old 
accounts as payable in each jeo/a,:— 

Public works re ‘ies (hi 5 sere, vil 3 sere. 

Katia aud jag (religious ceremonies) 2 annas. 

On account of the Rugnath temple 13 annas.- 

Royal kitchen bai .. .6 annas. 

Royal stabie La sas 4 ann¢s nnd 1 rope. 


Honey was tnken in some pluces, the principle being to tako 
a little of everything. When the Sikhs farmed Saréj to the Mandi 
Réja, Char Singh, who was appointed wazir, did away with the old 
assessment, and put ou three rupees per bher on irrigated aud one 
rupee por bhdr on unirrigated land. lu the irrigated tracts, 
particularly in tho Upper Kalu vallev, the irrigated lands were 
divided into kunsis, which were separately assessed wilh a fixed sum 
of grain, p/ue a small feeia cash, ub ono dabia per icdnas called 


jeolas in the same kothi, or same part of a kothi, were originally ahs. 
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me The grain rent or kar of each kansi, varied according 
to. the quality of the land, ¢g., on some it was chaubdra or 
chaubara, i.¢., six or four times the quantity of seed corn; on others 
only equal to the seed. 

At the time of annexation by the British the country was the 
most recent conquest of the Sikhs. The inhabitants were not yot 
reconciled to the rule of their invaders, and the vestiges of war 
and rapine were still visible in the ruined homesteade and deserted 
fields of the peasantry, when the usarpers were themselves deposed 
to make way for their British conquerors. The upper part of the 
canton, which constitutes the valley of the Befs near its source, was 
settled by Mr. John Lawrence, the Commissivner of the Jullundur 
Do&éb. The lower portion, bordering on the Satlaj, was settled by 
the Honourable J. Erskine. It was in this part of the pargana 
that the population displayed the greatest opposition to Sikb 
supremacy, apd it was here accordingly thatthe marks of desolation 
were most recent and numerous. Thejama was made progressive 
in orderto suit the impoverisbed condition of the country, and the 
maximum was reached in three years, the term of the settlement. 













































































Regular Bettle- At the Regular Settlement of 1851 no account was taken of 
ment. serine’ land revenue, including the whole revenue of the jdgir 
of Waziri R&pi.. The following table shows the kha/ea revenue 
of the other wazirie as fixed uoder the Sikhs, at Summary Settle- 
ment and at Kegular Settlement. 
an ‘ Summar Regular 
Wasiri. miki dams, Seltlement Settlement. 
Te || Re 
Leg Mahérdjo he? tc dae «ties 5,047 6,114 6,371 
Lag Sérf sie <a eu. os 6,029" 6,105 5,956 
Parol cei ss ss aa 14,94 14,352 14,431 
Total Tabefl Kalu, excepting 
Répi, Léhol and Spiti ... 25,980 25,571 25,757 
Toner Saréj és ics os ine 7,749 9,025 9,204 
Outer Saréj aoe tes se oes 18,930 18,832 13,620 
Total Tabsil Berdj° .. | 2,679] 22,857 | 22,888 
Grand Tolal, a, 3. ve 47,659 48,428 48,590 
First revision of As has been explained in Part I of this work the object of 
settlement. the revision of settlement of 1366—1871 was not the re-assessment 


of the land revenue, but the preparation of correct records of 
rights. In some vases, however. a re-distribution of the existing 
land revenue was found to be neceseary, und in addition there was 
an exhaustive investigation of the assignments of land revenue. 
Several assignments had lapsed in the interval, and to this cause 
alone is due the increase in kha/aa land revenue found in the 
returos for the revision of 1871, which are as follows i= 
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Wazirf Khalaf. Assigned, Total. 
, Res, Re, Re. 
Lag Mahdrdjé ... isi ca ua a -6,276 
Lag Sérf ses ins jie see ate 7,688 
Parol iis aes és oad eee 26,308 
Tetal Tobail Kulu, except Ripi, : 
Labuland Spiti . Sy. 27,588 12,684 40,272. 
Inner Saréj wu 10,047 
Outer Saraj - ... Se Wee aoe 17,552 
Total Saréj tabsil 28,113 4,487 27,599 
Grand Total 50,700 17,171 67,87 








At the revision of settlemont, Mr. Lyall amalgamated seven 
small kothis into two large ones, viz, Bardgarh aud Khokan. 
Tn both cases the united kothis had atsome former time formed one 
jurisdiction, which bad been afterwards split into three or four, 
by the grant of a part in jdgir to some Rani or royal favourite. 
The main object of amalgamation was to get « circuit large 
enough to properly support a negi ond full staff of village 
officialss ‘The Barégarb othi is still practically divided into 
Barégarh, Bardgrion, und |)wiia, and there are three negés, 
The measure might have been extended with advantage to the 
cases of some other small kothis in Kulu and Saréj, but Mr. 
Lyall did not press its adoption where he found it would be 
decidedly unpopular. 


With regard to Waziri Rapi at the time of the first Regular 


Settlement of Kangra and Kiilu, the holder of the jégir, Thakur Jer. 


Singh, waa a titular Raja, und consequently Ritpi was not brought 
under settlement. On Raja ‘Thakur Singh’s death in 1852, as his 
son and heir, Gyan Singh was not his son by «a Rani, half the 
jagir was at first resumed, but three vears later it was decided to 
continue the whole to Gyan Singh who was given the title of Rai 
instend of Raja. In 1852 a Summary Settlement was effected by 
Mr. Bayley, and the total revenue, excluding ma fis, of the six 
kothia, was fixed at Rs. 4,959 ; that of the three /othis continued 
being Rs. 3,038, and of the three kolhis resumed Rs, 1,924. 
When the latter three were restored to the jigirdér in 1856 their 
revenue was slightly increased to Rs. 1,931. Inthe former threo 
kothis, Réi Gyén Singh being hard pressed owing to the 
temporary resumption of the other three, had sought to realize 
more than the fixed amount of land revenue, and consequently 
in 1862 a second Summary Settlement of these three kothis was 
effacted by Captain: ‘Mercer, and after him by Mr. fiyall, 
Assistant Commissioner of Kilu, and their revenue was raised 
to Rs, 3,390. The tutal revenue of the jigir excluding mifis was 


Chapter V, 3B. 


General. 
Firat revision of 


settlement. 


The Wartri Ropi 
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Chapter V, B. thus fixed in in 1862 at Ba. 5,321, at which figuro it also stood 
General. when the Kangra district was brought under revision of settle« 
sen Waafri Rupi ment in 1868. 

or, In that year the jtgirdar and the people applied to the 
Settlement Officer to revise their record of rights so as to bring 
it into accordance with the existing custom: The effect of the 
change was to do away with joint responsibility within the kothi, 
the jdgirddr having to look to each individual landholder for pay- 
ment ofhis quota of the revenue instead of lo the community, 
while he was declared entitled to the revenue of all lands newly 

brought under cultivation. 


Tn 1870 Roi Gyan Singh died, and subsequently advantage was 
taken of the minority of his son, Rai Dalip Singh, when the estate 
was.ander the management of the Court of Wards, to effect a first 
Regular Settlement of the jagir. The assessment in connection 
with this was madeby Mr. Robert Clarke, C. S., in 1877, when’ 
the collections for the previous your were ascertained to have 
been Rs. 8,508, the increuse on toe assessment of 1862 being due 
to the lapse of sub-assignments and to the breaking up of new 
land. As the result of the Regular Settlement the net revenue of 
the jdgir exclusive of mafis was fixed at Rs. 8,252. At the same 
time an exhanstive investigation was helt iit the nature of the 
rovenne free tenures within the jagir. It was also directed by 
(Government that as the jdgirdér held the statua of superior 
proprietor a certain proportion of the revenue (ultimately fixed 
at 122 per cent.) shonld he ‘considered td/ukddari fees, cesses 
heing chargeable only on the balance. Tho result may be shown 
in the following manner :— 

















rolitl, [asdionmente| Total, | Toedene 
eee —| —- — |-_ — — 
Ra, Rs. Rs, Re. a. p. 
Exciading tilnkdiri .., 7,225 $3,246 10472! 118 
lnelndine do, | 8,252 3,710 11,962 1 4 2 














lhe settlement was made between Government and the Réi 
inorder that the revenne on which the cesses payuble to Gov. 
ernment are collected from the inferior proprietors might remain 
fixed for the term of settlement. Between the Rai and the 
inferior proprietors the previous custom was maintained that on 
land newly broken up revenue should he payable to the jagirddr, 
who, on the other hand, was required to grant remiseiona on 
recount of loss of Jand by landslips, diluvion, &c. 


The whole snb-division including Waziri RGpi wag placed 
under revision of assessment in 1888, the operations being 
brought to a close at the end of 1891. It was then ‘found that 





t 


Revision of settle. 
ment of 1891. 
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in Rapi the revenue realized by the jdgirddr had increased not 
only on account of the assessment of Iand lately broken up, but 
also in consequence of the resumption of personal assignments, 
and the amount paid by the wazirt, including tdlukddrs dues 
waa :— 








Rs. 
Jagir revonue 10,213 
Assionments sak 2,396 
Total 12,609 
Incidence per acre tee 1-3-11 


In the other waziris of the Kalu tnrhsil the total revenue 
was found:to be the same ns at revision, but the khd/sa portion 
had increased to Rs. 31,178 owing to tho resumption of a jagir 
held by the Rani Phuladebi, widow of Jit Singh, the last Raja of 
Kalu. On the other hand the khd/sa portion of the revenue of 
the Sarfj tahsil had fallen to Ra. 22,179 (the total remaining 
nearly identical with that of revision).mainly owing to the grant 
to Hira Singh of Sdéngri in tha Simla district, the adopted son of 
Néni Phuladebi and the fir sin of her deceased husband, of a 
jagir in Outer Sardj by way of compensation for the resumption 
of the Kiilu jagir on his adoptive mother's death. 


Phe assessment of 1891 was made phati by phatt with 
refereuce to the circumstances of each hamlet, but two general 
checks were applied to eecure uniformity 18 far as practicable, and 
to ensure that the new revenue should be fair both to Government 
and to the people. The first of these was an estimate, on the 
basis of the figures as ta aren, yield of crops and prices discussed 
in the last chapter, of the value of the Government share of the 
produce. The Government share is officially fixed at half the 
net nssets of the proprietor, and was assumed throughont tho sub- 
division to be 224 per cent. of the gross produce, because the 
proprietor is always able to receive as rent froma tenant half the 
gross produce after deducting about 10 per cent. on acconnt of 
payments to village manials. The second check was the applica: 
tion of rates based on the holf asset estimate, but differentinted to 
anit the various classes of soil. Tbe rates adopted were per ncre:— 


Ce = ee ————————— = — 


Kéla excopt 




















api. Riipi. | Sarhj. 
Re. n. p.| Re. a. p. Re. a. p. 
Trrigated ise fe ene ee 40 0 3.4 0 3 40 
Unirrigated, yiolding two cropa a year 240 112 0 200 
a4 s one crop ,, ... 1 00 012 0 014 0 
* cultivated less frequently 080 07 0 07 0 





Oe 
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The Rupi rates were designed to bring out the revenue only 
exclusive of tdlukda/i dues, und so are somewhat lower than the 
Kalu and Sardj rates. 


The test assessments brought out by tho above checks were 
as follows :— 








{ 
































‘Tract. Half-net asset jama. ee 
——— ee  —O Oe | —S ae ee 
: Rs: i Res. 
Wasiris Lag Muhiraja, Lag Sari, and 
. Parol es i ses oe 63,700 64,405 
Wazirf Rupi 20,647 12,912 
Total Tahsfl Kaélu 84,247 67,917. 
Vahefl Surdj 69,417 48,797 
Grand Total 1,53,664 1,16,114 








ee eee 

The result of the actual assessment as sanctioned by Gov- 
ernment for a period of 20 years from 1891 is as follows compared 
with the Regular Settlement revenue, includiug the value of 
assignments ascertained in 1871 :— 


———————— 


























ae In regard to Wasiri Rapi, which is held in jag 



































Regular ; Tnsideses ef 

Name of Waziri. Settlement resent: "| (nerease' per’ |. propose 
regents: revenne, cent. revenue per 

acre. 
: Ra, Qs. Rs. a. p. 
Lag Mahérdje ... 6,°76 9,726 25 13 0 
Lag Séri 4724 9,710 26 118 9 
Parol 26,368 31,685 20 232 

Total Tahafl Kiln . a = 
except Rapi ... 40,368 51,120 26 113 6 
Inner Sardj 9,996 12.985, Pies 28} 124 
Outer Saréj 17,562 26,005 | 48 112 
Total Tabsil Ys 27,543 38,840 | 4) 1 1 6 
Grand Total 67,916 soe] a 16 9 
| 








ie by the 


bogie formerly. Fa: representative of the former Hajis of Kdlu: it comprises 
ceived by the jégir- three large valleys on tbe left bank of the Beds, and resembles the 


dér 


waziris of the Kalu tabsil disenased in the preceding paragraph, 
except that the valleys are here narrower, the hill-sides are more 
steep and precipitons, and the irrigated area is only 4 instead of 
14 percent. of the total cultivation. The revenue of the year 
preceding revision of settlement was Rs. 12,609, inclading 
salukdiri dues, which formed one-eighth of the whole, and inclu- 
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sive of the revenue which had from time to time been assessed 
on waste land |rought under cultivation since the Regular Settle- 
ment of the wazir: made in 18738 tbe half asset estimate was 
Kia, 20,547, The revenue origivally proposed was us follows :— 




















a pe 30 jw gq u 
Bee | ce diee ee eet 
oo 
9 se. | 3 | Ss [B8aslace . 
v we + ~~ 2 © oO a ay 
25 a2 4 a é ae (8228s esa 
as | See] $B #8 (862 s|3 € 
o5 | Sha] £4 SS [ERRPS ARE 
pa = Av zs x a 
Rs. Res, Rs. Ra. Ks. |Bs. a p 
Excloding tdlukdéri’... | 12,725) 2,254 21h 141 
I 
Jnoluding télikdéri 14,639| 2,577 214| ~—-1,93¢ 153) 1 7 0 











Mr. Diack pointed out that the jagirddér wns entitled by 
custom to receive, iu addition to the cash land revenue, certain 
kinds of forced labour from the people of his jdgir. The land- 
owners of a koths were obliged to provide porters from among 
themselves to carry his baggage without receiving payment of 
any sort when he moved through their kothis. The jagirdar 
lives not within the limits of his jagir, but in the old place of bis 
ancestors at Sult4npur, and eight men were required to be con- 
stantly in attendance there. ‘hey received their food whether 
they were employed or rot, and the nomber of days inthe year 
for which each koths had to provide them was fixed. 


If more than eight men were required either in Sultanpur or 
to oarry the jagirddr’s load on a journey even outside the limits 
of tho sub-division, they had to be provided, and were entitled to 
their food only os payment. Village menials in lieu of this kind 
of forced Jabour were bound to furnish annaally a fixed supply of 
the products of their particular handicrafts, Each house hud to 
supply a fixed quantity of bay overy year. 


In regard to this begdr the Financial Commissioner, Mr. 
(now Sir) Mackworth Young expressed bis opinion that the 
custom was one incidental to the land tenure, it could not be said 
to rest on contract or on mere custom, and, accordingly, when the 
revenue was being re-assessed, it was open to Government to 
rovise or restrict the custom. 


He proposed that the more vubjectionable forms of begar 
should be distinctly prohibited, and that the: revenue imposed 
should be such as totake the change into: account. The vélue of 
those descriptions of begdr lo the Rds was estimated at something 
over Rs, 900 per annum, aud he recommended the addition of one 
anna in the rupee to the revenue which had been enaounced and 
distributed to make up this amount. 
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Chapter V, B. While these proposals were under the consideration of Govern- 
General: ment the then jagirdar, Rai Dalip:- Singh, died, leaving only 
Goverament orders 278 £0"; Megh Singh, whose mother was a Thakar Rajpttni 
regarding begér in concubine, and who had consequently no legal claim to succeed 
Whsiri Rupi. to the jdgir- His succession was sanctioned by the Government 
of India, but subject to euch Jimitations in regard tobegdr and 
other matters as might be considered proper. * The Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, then dealt with the Financial 
Commissioner’s proposals in respect of begdr. He did not think 
that it should be abolished altogether, and he felt that consi- 
deration should be shown to ex-ruling families who lave now sonk 
to the position of jagirddr, so far as this could be done withoot 
harassing their dependants. He agreed with the Financial 
Commissioner that the arrangements by which the jagirddr waa 
supplied free of charge with a fixed quantity of hay by the zamin- 
dars of the bigher class and of the products of their handicrafts by 
the menial classes of proprietors should be allowed to continue, as 
these urticles miylit fairly be considered to boa portion of the 
demand, and were suchas the jégirddr might have difficulty in 
procuriny, except from the people of his jagir, On the other hand, 
the right of the jagirdar to porterage while on tour within the limits 
of his jagir, which the Financial Commissioner bad proposed to 
recognise, was considered too indefinite to be allowed to continue 
in its old shape, and it was directed that limitations in its exercise 
should be prescribed. ‘The practice of emplaying men without 
payment ae carriers of timber er beaters on shooting excursions or 
porters on journeys taken beyond the limits of the jagir. was, in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Financial Commissioner, 
stopped, bat the jugirddr’s privilege of having eipht men in attend- 
ance at his palace subject only to the condition of his providing 
them with food was maintaiued.t 


It was suggested that in addition to the cnlbancement of the 
cash land revenue proposed by the Fiuancial Commissioner hall 
an anna on the rupee sbould be added in compensation for the 
limitations iu the right to porterage for journeys within the jugir, 
but subsequently thé Lieutenant-Governor accepted the view that 
an increase of ope anna per rupee as a sufficient equivalent for 
the total curtailment in begir, which was brought about by these 
ordors.{ 


Present, rules re- The orders were carried out by Mr. A. Anderson, Deputy 


Gerding the jigir- Commissioner of Kangra, with the following resulte :— 
dérs begér. Cash 


as dually franea.” (1) A roster was prepared of the men required (0 serve at 


the palace, and it was found that they numbered 1,211 
. and theturn of each to attend the palace come once 





* Goverument of India letter, Foreign (Native States) Department, No. 652, 
dated 26th October 1893. 


+ Punjab Govcroment letter No. 135, daled Oth February 1804. 
Punjab Government letter No. 50, dated 14h March 1893. 
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in about 150 weeks. For special occasions, such as Chapter V, B. 
weddings and funerals, 50 coolies are allowed for ten General. 
days at a time. Present rales re: 
(2) For tours in the jagir 20 coolies are allowed free. If yaa eg iégtr- 
more than 20 are taken all must be paid for. assesement of Rupi 
ag finally framed. 


(3) No coolies are to be taken in’ harvest time except for 
some strong reason, and not more than 75 may be 
demanded then, even on payment. 


(4) No coolie may be taken more than one stage from his 
home. 


(5) Free supplies may be demanded from each kothé for 
two days ata time,twice in the year. 


(6) The quantities of bay and products of handicrafts re- 
quired fromthe zaminddrs and from menials wer® 
carefully and elaborately recorded: 


A valuation of begat was made by Mr. Anderson in the 
following way. ‘Mr. Diack’s proposed assessment was Rs. 14,539, of 
which one-eighth was called ¢d/ukdari and the remaining seven- 
eighths the land revenue, t.e., the tdlukddrt was one-seventh of the 
revenue. But properly the superior proprietor was entitled to 
tilukddri over and above the land revenue, and it should have been 
one-seventli of the total assessment of Rs. 14,539, or Rs. 2,077. On 
the otber hand, the peoplé were entitled to be credited with the value 
of the begar which they rendered to the Rai, and this Mr. Anderson 
assumed to be Rs, 1,214, 1.¢., the amount by which Mr, Diack’s 
proposed land revenue demand, fell below the proposed total de- 
mand, The addition of one anna per rupee on the proposed total 
demand which was imposed in consideration of the abandogment 
of certain kinds of begdr amounted to Rs. 909, of which, by Mr. 
Diack’s classification, Rs. 795 consisted of land revenue proper, 
and Rs. 114 of talukddri. The sanctioned: begdr was, therefore, 
valued by Mr. Anderson at Rs. 1,814, less Rs. 795, or 
Ra. 1,019 per annum. This sum has been distributed over 
the villages and holdings of Waziri Rapi, but will not be realized 
except from such persons as neglect to furnish degir, and to 
the extent to which they fail to furnish it, It is provided in thé 
Wajib-ul-arz, as umended by Mr. Anderson, that— Ifa land- 
owner liablo to render begdér fails to do so a revenue - officer 
on proofvf such failure sbull determioe the portion of the land 
revenue remitted which is represented by tho service in respect 
of which the Jand-owner is in default, and the amount so deter- 
mined shall be regarded as arréars of land revenue.” 


There are also provisions supplementary to this as the result 
of these changes the land revenue of Ripi was increased from 
Rs. 12,725 by Rs, 795 to Ks. 13,520, and the ftalukddrt from 
Re. 1,814 by Rs. 114 to Rs. 1,928, giving a total of Rs. 15,448 
realizable in cash by the jagirdir, ‘The additional sum remitted 
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in lieu of begar (jama mafi baiwaz begir) was put at, not Rs. 1,019 
but Ns. 965 land revenue, which was a more workable sum, being 
onc anno per rupee of the total demand realizable, and one-seventh 
of that, or Rs. 138,.as tci/ukddri, total Re. 1,103. Cesses are realiz- 


dare’ begér, Cashed on the land revenue only, and not on fdalukddri, and they are 


assesswent of Ripi 
es finally framed. 


Consees. 


Jégir and muédé. 


collected only on the revenue realized, and not on the revenue 
remitted in lieu of begér, and similarly the tdlukddri payable on 
the remitted revenue is only realized in cases where the remitted 
revenue is realized as the result of failure to render begar.* 


The income of the jdgirdér was somewhat increased apart 
from the enhancement of the land revenue by the concession to 
him of the ti/ukddri payavle on land, the revenue of which is 
assigned to temples or to individuals. This concession, which ie 
only just as the rdélukddri is in recognition of superior. proprietary 
right, was refused at the Regular Settlement of 1878, on the ground 


‘that the assignments of land revenue had then -been considerably 


cut down by resumption. 


The following cesses are levied in addition to the lund re 
venue: 


Per cent. 
Rs. a. p. 
Patwhr ccss p 5 3 +4 
Negi's fees. ss sa 4 0 90 
Lambardar’s f-es et Pr 2 0 9O 
Rakha’s fees rr awe oh 1 Oo O 
Local rato ae she cha 9 6. 0. 


a The following atatement -shows the number and value -of 
jagire and rent-free holdings fn Kulu Proper. 





REVENUE ALIENAT- 
ED OR REMITTED TotTaL. 
(JAGIB AND MUAFI), 


GOVERNMENT RE- 
VENUF (KHALBA). 


Scun-pIvision (PARGANA,) 

















laeeeeae 
Aen (in| FOUia" Avon (in OEE [Ae Gn ae 
acres),  eapeen). acres). rupees). avres). rupeos). 





Kalu (exolnding Ripi, 
Lahul, and Spiti) .,. | 32,721 | 42,908 | 4,699 | 8,212 | 37,420] 51,120 
Waziri Ropi a a5 ie 15,1494 J3,520 | 15,149 | 13,620 
Barij . | 46,583 | 31,438 | 9,104 | 7,402 | 55,6974 38,840 











—— 
—ee ee 


i | ee | Le 





Total =... | 79,304 | 74,946 > 29,952 | 29,135 11,08,250 | 1,08,480 


Se a Seek eres = Trl. SSS SST 


. : Letter No. 1579, duted 18th March 1896, fom the Senior Secretary to the 
Financ‘vl Commisaiouer to the addresa of the Commissioner of Jullundur. 
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Sultanpur is the head-quarters of the Kalu tahsil and of a 
police circle (thina) ; it is situated at the junction of the Beds 
and the Sarvari at an elevation of 4,092 feet above sea-level. The 
population is a Jittle under 4,000 souls. The town lies to the 
west of the Beds and north of the Sarvari, occupying the platean 
on the top of the high bank overlooking the two streams; it 
was once surrounded by a wall, and must lave been a place of 
some strength. 


The fortifications have now been razed; and there remain only 
two gateways standing at the northern and southern ends of the 
town.. The palace is a large rambling building in the atyle 
in vogne in Kulu, with sloping slate-roofs and cut-stone walls, 
filling the whole of the south-east angle of the town and com. 
‘manding fine vigws up and down the valley ; it is the residence of 
the jagirditr family, the descendants of the ancient kings. Snul- 
ténpur was first occupied by the Kalu Réjdis, in the reign of 
Jagat Singh, already ‘spoken of as contemporary with the 
Emptrors Shéh Jahén and Acrangzib, who obtained it by’ con- 
quest from Sultan Chand, Réja of Lég. Prior to this time the 
capital of the Kilu Rajas had been at. Nagar, higher up the Beds. 
Moorcroft, who passed through it in 1820, describes it as an 
insignificant village. There are now nearly. 50U houses. ‘To the 
north of the town is a suburb, originally occupied by certain 
religious ifiendicants, and hence known as-akhara, covering the 
level ground between the Beas and the base of the high bank on 
which the town is situated. This suburb forms the winter quar- 
ters of a considerable colony of Lahulis, who hare seek o refuge 
from ‘the rigours of their native climate, It boasts of a number 
of shops, owned by tradesmen from Kangra, Léhul and Ladak, 
and ao sarat has heen erected. The traders of the town are all 
foreigners, from tho Punjdéb or from Lélin] and Ladak, engaged 
in the transit) trade between the plains on the one sido and Leh 
and Central Asia on the other. ‘The tahsil and thana occupying 
a fort-like sqnara with an open court-yard, lie to the south of 
the town on the opposite bank of the Sarvari, which is crossed by 
a singha and lower by a fuot-bridge. ‘Tho other public buildings 
Are a dispensary, post-office and a rest-huuse, The latter isata 
short distance to the west of the tahsil. 


"An important fair (as to which see ante, Chap. IV) is held 
every year about October in tho plain to the front of the tahsil. 


Nagar, the ancient capital of the Kiln Réijas, and now the 
residence of the Assistant Commissioner in charge of the tabsil 
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is situated on the left bank of the Befis some twelve miles ina 
straight line north of Sultdnpur. It is said that the site was 
first occupied by RAja Rajendra P&l; but it is doubtful whether 
the present town can claim to be even the remains of .the former 
capital ; for the popalar belief is that a large extent of rain, termed 
thawa, some little distance up the hill-side to the east of the 
castle, was the actual city of olden times. It ceased to be the 
capital, as already rglated, in the. 17th century in the time of Raja 
Jaggat Singh The same Jaggat Singh, however, restored the 
palace or castle, and i$ is to him that the present buildings are 
attributed. They were in an almost ruinous state when the 
country passed under British rule. Captain Hay, the first Assist- 
ant Commissioner in charge of the tahsil, put a portion of it in 
repair, and it has now become State property. The situation 
of the palace is peculiarly yrand. It commands an extensive 
view ot the Beas valley, and is itself a conspicuous object from 
below. ‘fhe windows of the upper storey are forty feet above tha 
foundations; the ground slopes rapidly away at a steep incline 
for several hundred feet, and theu more gently for a jtbousand 
feet more down to the river bank. 


There are several other Jarge villages similar to Nagar, both 
in the Kulu and inthe Sar4j tahsil ; their general character has 


been described in Chapter I. 
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List of Kothis and Phatis in Kulu Proper, with their areas and assessments. 
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| Name of Circle. 
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142 150 1 0lL 
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1,252 1,680_ 166 
288 450 | 19a 
356 | 625 | lif 1 
409 675 | 110 6 
376 G00 | 15 6 
1,429 2,350 110 4 
160 240 1 80 
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109 170 | 1 8ll 
322 800 | 27 9 
200 900 4 80 
217 .220 103 
1,172 2,690 | 249 
———— _<—<——S— 
438 550 | 141 
279 1,120 40 3 
m7 1,670 | 26 3 
321 700 2241 
325 620 114 6 
646 1,320 20 8 
108 180 112°0 
217 820 312 6 
322 850 210 4 
118 425 a9 8 
1:0 260 2-0 0 
101 100 0 15 10 
218. 950 469 
116 400 27 2 
143 235 1-9 2 
352 930 210 3 
oe 213 2 
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| Name of Circle. 


WAZIRI RUPI. 
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APPENDIX II. 


Rules and Notifications relating to the Kuju forests made under the Indian Forest 
Act VII of 1878. 


(I). Constitution of reserved demarcated and undemaroated forest. 
(See Punjab Government Notifications Nos. 298 dated 12th May 1894, 280, 281 and 282, dated 
let Jung 1896.) 

(II). Reserved trees. 

The 2th Auguat 1896. _ 


No. 408.—Netification.—Hisa Honor the Lienteoant-Governor of the Punjab is pleased, in 
accordance with Section 29 (a) of Act VII of 1878, Indian Foreat Act, to declare the fcliowing trees 
within the areas declared protected forrest by Notifications Nos. 280 and 28], dated Ist June 1896, to 


he reserved trees from the date of this Notification :— 





No. English Names. Vernacular Names. Scientific Names. 
i ee ee inti ctmemceres:: ‘ims mrs 5 cere ee eg 

1 | Deodar Sie ts .. | Kelo keli didr... was Cedrus deodara, 
2 | Box aes, he Shamshéd, jakri, chikri .. | Boxos sempervirens, 
3 | Walout ie oie ... | Kbor, akbrot ... ae ... | Juglans regia, 
4 | Ash a a we | Argu ae sa .. | Fraxious floribunde, 
5 | Elm ss .. | Mérn, imbri, maral, shuko ’,,, | Ulmus Wallichiana, 
G | Alder a w | Kosh es ... | Alnos nitida. 
7 | Blue pioe Kail eee ies Pinus exoelsa. 
8 | Chil re Chil te ee . | Pinas longifolia, 
9 | Spruce re ave Rai Las eas ».. | Abies Smithiana. 

10 | Silver fir iis ae ... | Tos, poi, badrai . | Abies Webbiana. 

ll | Yow is Rakhal rakhii,.. ose ... | Taxus baccata, 

12 | Cypress ... | Devideér tee is ... | Cupressus toruloga, 

13 | Shisham ... | TSH, shisham... =... Delbergia sissoo, 

14 | Olive oe ,, | Kahu ack ne i | Olea ouspidata. 

15 | Horse-chestout n es: | Khanor wie oes ... | Aaculos Indica. 

16 | Celtis bs .. | Khark, Khirk ... aes .» | Celtia Australia. 

17 | Mulberry ie a Chin, chimo, krin ,,. » | Morus serratta. 

18 | Hill tan . | Darl ae ... | Cedrela serrata, 

19 | Kakaran .. | Kakaran aie . | Pistacia integerrima. 

20 | Poplar ant 2 | Phals ees acs Popolus ciliata. 
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The 6th November 1896. 


No. 606.—Notifieation.—In continuation of Punjab Government Notification No. 408, dated 26th 
Angust 1896, His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased in accordance with Section 29 (a) of 
Act VII of 1878, Indian Forest Act, to declare the trees specified in that Notification within the 
areas declared to be protected forests by Noutifieation No. 282, dated lat June 1896, to be reserved 
trees from the date of thia Notification. 


(III). Rules regulating rights in Kulu forests. 
The 7th November 1896. 


No. 5807—Notification.—The following Rules apply to the areas declared Protected Forests 
under Chapter IV of Act VII of 1878, Indian Forest Act, by Notification No. 280, dated Ist 
Jnne 1896, by Notification No. 28), dated lst June 1896, and.by Notification No, 282, dated lst June 
1896 ; 


end are issued under Section 31 of that Act with the sanction of the Governor-General in 
Council. 


2. Except where the contrary is stated, the rales apply to the protected forests of all classes. 
8. In these rales, unless there is something repugnant ip the subject or context :— 


“ Record of rights” means the recurd prepared in accordance with Section 28 of the 
Indian Forest Act. 


“ Rightholder”” meanaa person to whom a right has been admitted in the record of 
rights of any forest. 


“Tree” end “timber” have the same meaning as in the Indian Forest Act. 


“Cattle” inclndes horses, mares, geldings, ponies, colts, fillies, males, asses, rama, ewes, 
sheep, jambs, goats and kids, but does not include olephants, camels, buffaloes 
and pigs. 

“Land assessed to revenue” inclades land recorded inthe Land Revenue Records aa 
belonging to private persons, and liable to assessment, thoogh no revonne was 
charged upon it in the internal distribution (bdchh) of the last assessment, and also 
land brought onder cultivation since last assessment of the revenue with the permiesion 
of the Assistant Commiasioner. 


4. The Local Government may at any time in exercise of the powers conferred, and in 
the manner prescribed by Chapter JL of the Indian Forest Act (VII of 1878), apply to those areas 
or to any of them the provisions of the said Chapter, and go remove thom from the operation of these 
rules. 

6B (1). The grazing of buffaloes is prohibited except with the permission of tho Forest 
Officer. 


(2). The Forest Officer may give permission to the proprietors of cultivated land ia the Kulu 
Sub-Division assessed to revenue aod to their agricaltural tenants to graze buffaloes kept for their 
egrica'taral or domestio purposes iu undemarcnted forests where there is no risk of damage to tree 
growth : ‘ 

provided that permission shall not be given if the right-holdors in the forest show reasonable 
and sufficient cause to the contrary. 


6. The grazing of cattle in lat and 2nd class demarcated forestaia prohibited pxcept by 
right-holders in the exercise of rights admitted in the record of rights: 


provided that nothing in this rule shall prevent right-holders from grazing any nomber of 
cows, bullocks and calves belonging to themselves, and a number of sheep and goats belonging to 
themselves, not more than 30 per cent. in excess of the number,they possessed at the last assesament 
of the revenne. 


7. (1). Except as provided in Rule 23, no person other than proprietors of cultivated land 
in the Kala Sub-Division sasessed to revonue and their agricultaral tenants shall graze cattle in 
the andemarcated forests. 


(2). No sch proprietor or tenant shall graze in any undemarcated forest any cattle except 
eattle kept by bim for his owa domestic or ogricaltaral (sot including pastoral) purposes : 


provided that nothing in this rule shall prevent any such proprietor or tenant from grazing 
any namber of cows, bullocks ‘and calves belonging to himself, anda nomber of shaen and genta 


belonging to himself, not more than 30 per cent.,in excess of the number he possessed at the least 
assessment of the revenue. 
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8. (1). Nothing in the laat two preceding roles shall prevent Gaddi shepherds on their 
way through Kala from grazing their flocks in those 2nd class demarcated aod andemarcated forests 
through which they have a right of way from 15th Jait to the end of Hdr and from 16th Bhddron to 
20th Assauj, or for such longer periods as the Assistant Commissioner may fix. 


(2). Without the permiesion of the Assistant Commissioner in writing, Gaddi shepherds 
may not halt their focks in protected forests for moye than one night at apy single balting place : 
and halting places shall be at least five miles apart. 


9. The removal of fallen leaves from lst sand 2nd clases demercated foreats is prohibited 
except by rightholdera in the exercise of a right admitted in the record of righte. 


io, The lopping, cutting, barking, ringing and removal of timber and trees. in Ist and 2nd 
class demarcated forests are furbidden except by right-holdere in the exercise of a recorded right 
and subject .to the provisions of Rules 12, 13. 


11. (1). Except ee providedin Rule 23, no person other than. proprietors of cultivated 
Jand ir the Kdlu Eub-Divieion assessed to revenue and their agrioultural tenauts shall lop, out, 
bark, ring, or remove timber or trees in any undemarcated forest. 


(2). No euch proprietor or tenant shall lop, cnt, bark, ring or remove any timber or trees 
reserved hy Notifications No. 408, dated 26th Auguat 1896, and No. 605, dated 6th November 1896, 
in an undemarcuted forest situated in a kothi other than that in which bis land is situated except 
in the exercise of a right admitted to him in the detailed record for each koths. 


(3). No such proprietor or tenant shall lop, cut, bark, ring or remove any timber or trees 
in an undemarcated foreat except for his own domeatio or agrioultural (not including pastoral) pur- 
poses : nor shall he do so for any such purpose unless it falls under one of the headings in paragraph 
11 of the Record of Rights and General Conditions for the undeimarcated foresta of the Kdln Sab- 
Division. 


12. (1). Except as provided io Rule 13, timber and trees of the kinds réserved by Notid- 
cation No. 408, dated 26th Augast 1896, and by Notification No. 605, dated 6th November 1806, 
viZ.— 


Superior Reserved Treen Inferior Reserved trees. 

1. Deodér, 11. Olive, 

2. Box, 12. Elm, 

3, Walnut, 13. Yew, 

4, Aeh, 14. Cypress, 

5. Alder, 15. Horse-chestnat, 
6. Blue pine, 16. Celtis, 

7. Chil, 17. Mulberry, 

8. Spruce, 18. Hill Tan, 

9. Silver fir,: 19. Kekeran, 
10, Shisham, 20. Poplar, 


may not be cut, lopped, barked or removed without the permit of the Assistant Commissioner 
or the Forest Officer, 


(2). In cases where revenue bas been assessed on the right to timber under the land revenua 
Assessment, no permit shall be granted until such revenne bas been paid. 


__ (3). Permits shall be beld to have lapsed if the trees are not cut, lopped, barked or removed 
within the perioda Axed in the permits. 


18. No permit ia necessary for dging any of the acts uext hereinafter mentioned, bat nothin 


He iis rule shall confer upon any person any right not recorded in the record of rights as enjoy 
y him. 


The acts referred to are as follows :— 


(1) The cntting and removal of stumps of any kind, and of fallen timber except deodér, 
walnnt, box and ash. 


(2) The catting and romoval of — 


(a) any dry atnoding tree (not being deodér, walout, box and ash) in 2nd class de- 
marcated and in undemarcated forests ; 
‘(b) any dry standing tree (not being deodér, walnut, box and aeh) in Ist class demar- 
cated forests which has been specially marked by the Forest Offices: provided 
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that unless and until @ sufficient namber of trees are so marked, such trees may 
be cot and removed under the permit of the Negi of the kothi in which the 
forest is situated. The Assistant Commissioner shall determine when a snffi- 
cient namber of trees has been marked, and the autliority of the Negi to give 
permits shall then cease. 


Nothing in clauses (1) and (2) shall be deemed to allow the cutting and removal 


without a permit of any timber or dry standing trees from any forest which 
has been burned. 


(3) The cutting and removal of any inferior reserved tree which has been specially 
marked by the Forest Officer. 


(4) The lopping for fodder, manure, chercoal or other purpose of any inferior reserved 


(5) The lopping for charcoal of kil (where the right has been admitted in the Record 
of Rights), or of rai, tos or chil, up to one-third of ite height in Kalu Proper and 
Wazfri Ropi, to one-half in Inner Saréj, and to two-thirds in Outer Suraj. 
This clauee applies only to trees of more than two Adrhs in girth at three hdtha from the 
grouod in Kala Proper and Wazifri Rupi, and of more than one hdth in girth ut 
three hdthe from the ground in Inner and Outer Saréj. 


(6) (a) The lopping for manure in Ist clags demarcated forests (where the right has been 
recorded) of apy superior reserved tree except deoddr, wolnvt, box and ash 
within such period or periods, not being in aggregate more than four months or less 
than two monthe in each year, and at such times ag the Deputy Commissioner shall! 
fix, opon the report of the Assistant Commissioner and the Forest Othcer. 


(b) The lepping for manure in 2nd clase demarcated and in undermartated forests of any 
superior reserved tree except deodir, walnot, bor and ash. 

This clause is subject to the same conditions as tothe girth of the tree and the height to 
which it may be lopped aa are imposed in clause (5). 


(7) The cutting and removal of ove branch ofa yew suitable for the Baster Deo (house- 
hold god) on the constrnction of a new dwelling house. 


(8) The cutting and removal for biers of two rai polea of not more thana Adth io girth 
at breast height, or, when rot trees are not readily accerssible, of two polea of the 
same dimensions of any kind of trees except deodar, walnut, box and ash; 


bat kdil trees may be cut and removod from lst clasa demarcated forests only when & 
right haa been admitted in the Kecord of Rights, and alder may be cut and removed 
from any forest only when a right thereto bas been recorded, or when alder trees 
have been specially marked for the parpose by the Forest Olticer. 


Notice of all such cuttinga most be given to tho rdkha or otber Forest Official within ten 
days. 


(9) The onttiog and removal for cromation purposes of two kdila not exceeding two hdthe in 
girth at breast height, or where kdil are not easily proourable of two treea of the same 
dimensions of any kind except alder (unless specially marked for the purpose by the 
Forest Officer), deodar, walnut, box and ash. 


Notice a allauch cattings must be given to the rdkha or other Forest Official within ten 
ays. 


(10) The catting and removal for making agriculture implemente and domestio utensils of 


any tree of not more than one Adth in girth at breast height of any kind except 
deodér, walaut, box, ash and Adil. 


Kil trees also may be cut aud removed where a sight thereto has been admitted in tho 
record, but such trees cut for the sdnj of the ploagh may not be more than one 
hdth aad for the shamdé not more than two Adthe in girth at breast height. 


Notioe bi allsuch cuttings must be given to the rdéha or other Forest Officie! within ten 
aye. 


14. Trees granted by the Assietant Commissioner or Forest Officer may not be cut or removed 
@arked by e Forest Official : 


Provided that unless aud until a safficient number of trees have been marked in a forest by 
the Forest Officer, the Negi of the kothi in which the forests named in the permit ie sitaated may 


oa erence of the permil mark the trees of the kiad and size and to the number entered 
a 
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The Assistant Commissioner shall determino when a sufficient number of irees have been 
marked, and the authority of the Negi to mark treee sha!) then ceaso. 

15. Trees shall be marked in a forest in which the applicant for a permit has a right to trees, 
; provided that when the Depoty Commisrioner has decided, on the report of the Forcast 
Officer, that in the then state ef that forest the cutting of treea there would tend to its destruction, 
the tress granted shall in that case be marked in another forest which shall be as conveniently 
sitaated for the purposes of the applicant as the demands of forest conservancy and the require- 
mente of right-bol!dera will admit. 

16. No tree standing within 10 yards of any public road may be cnt except with the per. 
mission of the Assistant Commissioner. 

17. Deodar treea will bo given only for irrigation channels, for the construction and repair of 
temple buildings, and for the doors and windows of dwelling houses. 

18. (1). Green deodar trees shall not be cut within 40 yards of any temple or of any build- 
ing connected with any templo. 

(2). Dry deodar trees standing within the space above defined may be cut and removed only 
for the repaira of the temple buildings. 

19. Where trees have been given for building purposes, the building ehall be conatructed with" 
in the limita of the kothi where the cultivated Jand, on accoant of which the treea are given, is 
situated. 

20. The Depnty Commissioner is empowered to arrange with right-holders in any forest the 
quantity of timber per anoum to be granted to them for building purposes, and the quantity thus fixed 
shall be dietribated among the right-boldera by the Negi, or in such other way as may have been 
agreed upon. 

21. When the house of a right-holder has been destroyed by fire or broken down by snow or 
otherwiee, or when, for other sufficient reason, timber is urgently required, the Assistant Com- 
missioner or Forest Officer shall at'once pasa orders on the application fur a permit without regard 
to any time that may be fixed for granting permits. 

22. No forest produce acquired under these rules or by rigbt-holdors in the exercise of rights 
may be sold or bartered or applied to any but the purpose for which was it acquired : 

provided that nothicg in this rule shall prevent the anle of bambooa, fruits, flowers, medicinal 
roots and leaves, honey, gravs, firewood, torches, charcoal, lime, slates and plasteriug earth. 


23. Noo-agricaltural residents and travellers and traders passing through Kilo may, if the 
right-holdera do not object, graze their own cattle, collact dry fal'en wood (not being deodér, wal ut 
box or agb) and cut grass in the undemarcated forest of the korhi in which they reside or throu ch 
which they are pas-ing, bat these licenses may bo exercised only for their own domestio requirs- 
menta, and whila bund-jide travelling in Kalu, and in case of abuse may be withdrawn by Govern- 
ment. 


24, No grass land may be burned witbout the permission of the Assistant Commissioner 
or Forest Officer. 

25. In the undemarcated forests no Jand may be broken up or cleared for cultivation or for 
any other purpose without the permission of the Assistant Commissioner. 

26. New quarries may not be opened without the permission of the Aseistant Ccmmiasionc 
or Forest Officer. . 


27. The felling and removal of trees, timber and other forest produce for trade, and the 
granting of licenses to fell and rem -ve trees, timber or other forest produce for trade, and the pay- 
ments to be mada in reapeot thereof, shall bo at the discretion of the Forest Officer, acting under the 
control of the Deputy Commisrioner. 


The Forest Officer shall not fell or remove traes, timber or other forest prudace, nor grant 
licenses for their removal to an extent that will interfere with the due supply of the right-boldera. 


28. Nets, traps and snares may not be set in Wazfri Ripi without the permission of the Rai 
of Rapi, and in the rest of the Kalu Sub-Division without a permit from the Assistaut Commis. 
sioner. 


29. If the exercise of the rights ne admitted in any foreat would endaoger the existence of 
the foreat, the Forest (Officer, with the axnation of the Deputy Commiesioner, may defloe by number 
or otherwise the aggregate extent to which the rights can eafely be exercised over the forest, and 
the extent to which each rightholder is, in accordance with paragraph 10,of the Record of Rights, 
entitled to exercise hie rights, 
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(IV—General Conditions under which rights in Kulu Forests are execised.) 
I 


General Conditions for Ist Class Protected Forests in the Kulu Sub- Division. 


j. This record has been prepared for the purposes of Section 28 of the Indian Forest Act, 


Mag a a eect aa enact ae 1878, aod is applicable to the areas which 
leation No. 260, at_June 1606, for 1s to» have been declared protected foresta by the 
we Rao in Kula Proper, Inner Sard}, Outer Sard} and jp otifcarion mentioned in the margin. 


2. In this record, unless there is something repugnant in the subject or context— 
“Tree” and '‘ timber” have the same meaning as io the Forest Act. 


“ Cattle” baathe same meaning ac inthe Forest Act, except that it doea not inclade 
elephante, camels, boffaloes, or pigs. 


9. The soil and all the produce of these forests belong to Government eubject to the recorded 
rights of user. 


4. The rights of user of right-holdere are appendant to cultivated land, assessed to revenue, 
inclading cultivated land recorded at the lest aeseeement of the revenue aa waste belonging to 
privete persons upon which, thongh liable 10 asseepment, no revenue was charged in the internal 
distribution (bdchA), and also Jand brought under cultivation sivce last nereerment of the revenue 


with the permiasion of the Aseietant Commiesioner; and they are acquired and alienated only with 
soch fand. 


They are exercised only for the dond-fide agricultural and domestic purposes of the right- 
holders, and only in behalf of their own cattle, ond vot for the supply of tea or other induatriea, nor 
for porely pastoral as distinguished frora agricultora!l purposes. 


6. No forest prodnce acquired by right-holders in the exercise of theee rights of user, except 


bamboos, fruits, flowers, medicinal roots and leaves, honey and grass, is sold or bartered, or applied 
to any but the purpose for which it was acquired. 


6. Trees for building porporea are not given when the right-holder applying for them has 
already got a suiteble building in a reasonably convenient locality and of size eufficient for the 
requirementa of a dond-fide native agriculturiat holding the land to which the right eppertaing. 


7, When treea have been given for building purposes, the buildings have been constructed 


within the )imits of the kothi where the cultivated land, on account of which the trees are given, 
is situated. 


8. Green decdér trees are not cut in the close vicinity of any temple or of any building 
connected with any temple. Dry deodér trees standing in the close vicinity of any temple or of any 
building connected with any temple ere cut and removed only for the repairs of the temple 
building. 

9. Wherever a limit in time baa not been imposed on the exercise of any right, it does not of 
necessity follow that the right ia in reality exercised every day and always allthe year round, but it 
implies that the periods during which the right ie exercised depend on circumstances a0 various and 
changing that it ie impossible to fix them. 


10. All rights admitted are anbjeot tu the limitation that they may not be exercised to an 
extent that mey endanger the existence of the forest over which the rights are admitted. If the 
exercise of the rights ae admitted wonld endanger the existence of the forest, a limitation must bo 


laced on the exercise of those rights, and in that case the extent of the righte of right-holdera 


inter se sbell be proportionate to the revenue assessed, or that might be assessed, in respect of the 
land to which the right is sppendant. 


; 11. The proprietors of land and also theix agricultural tenanta exercise the rights declared 
iis ae detailed ee oe to be appendant to their Jand, sanbject to the conditions and 

imitations prescribe ut tenants-at-will get treea for buildi be eaten at ian : 
prietors of their land. ; 8 ilding purposes only through the pro 


: 12. Wherever in the detailed record of rights the right to minor foreat produce is admitted, 
it means 6 Tight to remove for any agricultural or domestio purpoee the following articles of forest 
produce, vis.— 


(1). Graves, baran, kadéri, jardéhn, charwéchi, eheroli, and euch like forast prodace. 
(2. Jagri, gugal, eklbfr, kara, patfs, and other such like roota. 


(3. eee walnuts. banafsha and cther flowers, finite and medicinal plants and 
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(4). Wild honey. 
(6). The various kinds of bamboos. 


13, Wherever the right to lop, bark, out and remove inferior trees, or to cut and remote 
fallen trees and dry atanding trees is admitted in the detailed record of rights, it means a right to do 
these acts for the following agricultural and domestio purposes :— 


(1). Fuel; charcoal. 
(2). Fences. 
(8). Agricultural and domestic implements. 
(4). Building purposes. 
(5). Cremation purposes. 
(6). Fodder. 
(7). Menure. 
(8). Incense and other such uses. 
(9). Tanning, rope-making, oil-making. 
14, Wherever in the detailed record of rights a right to timber is admitted, it means a right 


to timber and treea for the following purposes :— 
(1). For the construction and repair of dwelling houses, cattle and grass eheds, and other 


agricultural buildings. 
(2). For the construction and repair of temples and of buildings attached to temples. 
(8). For the ark of the deotds and other such purposes. 
(4). For grain boxes, irrigation channels, agricultural and domestic implements, and 
other such purposes. 
15. Wherever a right of way is recorded, the roads and paths are ueed by cattle unless the 


contrary is atated. 
16. In Inner and Outer Sardj the proprietors of cultivated land assessed to revenue set nets, 
traps and snares for the capture of hawks end musk-deer in the forests of their koth¢s. 


17. The rights of the Jagirdér of Rupi Wazfri as such in these forests have been separately 
recorded, and the preceding paragraphs do uot apply to him. 

18. Timber lying withia the highest water-level of the large streams mentioned bolow has 
not been removed except small pieces which one man can carry— 


(1). Beds, below Kolong Bridge. 
(2). Solang Gahr, below Solang hamlet. 
(3). ‘Alaini Nal, below Monali Nagar road. 
(4). Fojlati Nal, below Kukri hamlet. 
(5). Sarvari Nal, below Gramang hamlet. 
(6). Parbati River, below Phulga hamict. 
(7), Grahan Nal, below ita junction with the Garth Nal. 
(8). Shét Nal, below its junction with the Dohora Nal. 
(9). Hurla Nal, below its janction with tho Manibar Nal. 
(10). Jiwa Nal, below the Ghatipat Dhar. 
(11). Sainj River, below the Dumkani Forest. 
(12). Tirthan River, below the Rolla Forest. 
(13). Balhachan Nal, below the Bung Dhar Forest. 
(14), Kulwari Nal, below the Kulwari hamlet. 
(15). Juphra Gad, below the Kajlabr Forest. 
(16). Bahu Gad, below the Ghaner Kalaun Forest. 
(17). Bisua Gad, below the Shabad hamlet. 
(18). Kurpan Gad, below the Shili Girchi Forest. 
(19). Mahali Gad, below the Barati Furest. 
‘((20).  Sutlej River, tho whole right bank ou the border of the Kalu Sub-Division. 
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Il 
General Conditions for 2nd Olass Protected Forests in the Ktilu Sub-Division. 


1. This record bas been prepared for the purposes of Section 28 of the Indian Forest Aot, 
1878, and is applicable to the areas which 


Notification No. 281, deted lst June 1896, for nd Clees Pro- have been declared otected forests 
ees Kéla Proper, Inner Baréj, Outer Berdj snd by the notification enticed in the 
as! pi. ; 
margin. 


2. In thie record, unlese there ia something repugnant in the enbject or context— 
" Trees” and “ timber” have the same meaning as in the Forest Act. 


“ Cattle ” has the eame meaning asin the Forest Act, except that it does not isclade 
elephants, camels, boffaloes or pigs. 

8. The avil and all the produce of these foreats belong to Government subject to the recorded 
rights of eer. 

4. The rights of user of right-holders are appendant to oaltivated land, assessed to revenue, 
including cultivated laod recorded at the Inet assessment of the revenne ag waate belonging to 
private persons upen which, thoush liable to assessment, no revenue wae charged in the internal 
distribation (bdehh), and also land vroaght ander cultivation since last assessment of the revenue 
with th» permission of the Assistant Commiasioner; and they are acquired and alienated only with 
eoob land. 

They are exeroieed only for the boné-fide agricultoral and domestio purposes of the right- 
holders, and only in behalf of their own cattle, aod not for the supply of tea or other industries, nor 
for purely pastoral as distinguished from agrioultural parposes. 


5. No forest prodace acquired by right-holders in the exercise of these rights of nser, except 
bamboos, fraits, flowers, medicinal roots and leaves, honey and grass, is sold or bartered, or applied 
to any bat the purpose for which it was acqaired. 

6. Trees for building purposes are not given when the right-holder erplyiog for them has 
already got a guitable building in a reasonably convenient locality and of size sufficient for the 
requirements of a bund-Ade oative agricalturist holding the land to which the right appertains. 


7, When trees have been given for bailding purposes, the buildings have been constructed 
within the limits of the kothit where the caltivated Jaad, on account of which the trees are given, is 
situated. 


8. Green deodér trees are not cat in the close vicinity of any temple or of any building 
connected with any tomple. Dry duvodér trees atacdiag in the close vicinity of any temple or of 
ei building connected with any temple are cut and removed only for the repairs of the temple 

diag. 

9. Whenever a limit io time has not been imposed on the exercise of any right, it does not of 
necessity follow that the right ia ia reality exercised every day and always all the year round, bat it 
implies that the pyriods ducing which the right is exercised depead on ciroamstances ao various and 
changing thet it is impossible to fiz them. 

10 All rights admitted are subject to the limitation that they may not be exercised to an 
extent that may endanger the eristence of the forest over whioh the rights are admitted. If the 
exercise of the rights as admitted would endanger the existence of the forest, e limitation must be 

laced on the exercise of those rights, and in that oaee the extent of the rights of right-holders, 
ter se eball be proportionate to the revenue assessed, or that might be aaveosedl in respect of the 
land to which the right is appendant. 


11. The proprietors of land and their agricaltaral tenunte exercise such of the olor 
rights es have been declared in the detailed record of each forest to be appendant to their » 
subject to the conditions and limitations presoribed ; bat tenante-at-will get trees for building pur- 
poss coly through the proprietors of their land :— 
(1). To grase cattle at the times given in the record when any limit has been imposed. 
(3). Toteke timber and tresese— 


(a) for agricultural implements and domestic atenails ; 


(5) for the construction and repelr of dwelling houses, cattle and grass 
sheds, and other agricultural buildings, and also for grain boxes and 
irrigation obannels ; : 


(¢) for the construction and repair of temples and of dwellings atteched io 
temples ; 
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(d) for the ark of the deotdés and other such purposes ; 
(e) for the vier and the cremation of the dead ; 

(f) for fuel and for charcoal for smithy purposes ; 

(g) for tanning and euch like purposes 


lal 


(3). To take 


the following articles of forest produce :— 


(a) Grass of all kinds for fodder, thatching, rope-making, and other domeatio 


(>) 
(c) 
(4) 
(e) 
() 


(9) 
(A) 


and agricnltural purposes. 
Flowers, ferns, plants for medicinal, domestic and agricultural purposes. 


Brushwood for fenciog and other purposes. 


Branches of trees for fodder, manure, hedges, charcoal and ropes. 
Fallen leaves for manure, 


Leaves and bark of certain trees and sbrubsa for tanning, incense, 
making, medicinal and other purposes. 


Dry wood for fuel, torches and other purposes. 


Fruits and roots for food, washing, dyeing, medicinal and other such pur- 
poses. 


rope- 


(s) Stumps of tre@ for torches and manufacture of oil. 
(j) Bamboos for basket-making and other purposes. 
(&) Stones, slates, earth, clay and limestone for building, plastering, for the 
menufacture of earthen vesesls, mill stones and other purposes, 
(1) Wild honey. 
12. For the purposes of this record trees are divided into two classes— 
let Olaes. and Class. 
Deodér. Alder. All other trees. 
Kail. Yow, 
Ohfl. Shf{sham 
RAi, Olive, 
Tos. Horse chestnut. 
Cypress. Kirk 
Walnat. Mulberry. 
Box, Darl. 
Elm. Kakeran. 
Ash. Phals. 


18. In the exercise of the rights detailed in paragraph 11, all 2nd class trees are 
lopped, barked, cut and removed, whether dry or green, standing or fallen. 


14. The following rights are exercised in respect of the lst clasa trees :— 
(J) They are cut and removed, whether dry or green, standing or fallen, for the 


followiug purposes :—- 

(a) Agricultural and domestic implements and utensils. 
(6) Building purposes, grain boxes, irrigation channels. 
(ce) Construction and repair of temples. 

(d) Ark of the deotds. 

(e) Biers and cremation of the dead. 


Except deodér, fallen trees and dry standing trees of the lat class are cut 
removed for fnel and charcoal ss well aa for the purposes detailed in (1), 
the atumps of deodér are also taken. 


(3). Green réi, tos, chfl, and, failing these, kéil, are cut and removed for the bier 


for cremation of the dead. 


and 
and 


and 


A branch of a yew euitable for the Baster Deo (.usehold god) ie cut and removed 


on the construction of a new dwelling house. 


(8). The following trees are lopped for fodder and other purposes :— 


Elm. Mulberry. 
Olive, Darl. 
Horre ehestiaud, Kakaran. 
Risk. Phals. 
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(8). Kail, chil, r4i, tos are lopped for charcoal, but not to the top. 


(7). In Kélu Proper réi and tos, andin Was{ri Rapi, Inner Saréj and Outer Saréj, 
kail, ohfl, réi and tos are lopped for manure, but not to the top. 


(8). In Outer Saréj, where other suitable trees cannot be found, kail and réi, auitable 
for the sanj and shamai of the plough, are cut and removed. 


15. In Inner aod Onter Saréj the proprietors of cultivated land assessed to revenue set 
nets, traps and snares for the captaore of hawks and musk deer in the foresta of their kothts, 


16. The rights of the Jég(rdér of Rapi as such in these forests have been separately recorded, 
and the preceding paragraphe do not apply to him. 


17. Timber lying within the highest water-level of the large streams mentioned below has 
not been removed except small pieces which one man can carry :— 


(1). Beis, below Kolong Bridge. 
(2). Solang Gabr, below Solang hamlet. 
(3). Alaini Nal, below Monali Nagar road. 
(4). Fojlati Nal, below Kokri hamlet. 
(5). Sarvari Nal, below Gramang hamlet. 
(6). Parbati River, below Phulga hamlet. 
(7). Grahan Nal, below its janotion with the Garth Nal. 
(8). Sbét Nal, below its junction witb the Dohora Nal. 
(8). Hurla Nal, below its junotion with the Manibar Nal. 
(10). Jiwa Nal, below the Ghatipat Dhar. 
(11). Sainj River, below the Hamkani Forest. 
(12). Tirthan River, below the Rolla Forest. 
(13). Balbachan Nal, below the Bung Dhar Forest. 
(14). Kulwari Nal, below the Kulwari hamlet. 
(15). Jophra Gad, below the Kajlahr Forest. 
(16). Baha Gad, below the Ghaner Kalaun Foreet. 
(17). Bisua Gad, below the Shahad hamlet. 
(18). Kurpan Gad, below the Shili Girchi Forest. 
(19). Mahbali Gad, below the Barati Forest. 
(20). Sutlej River, the whole right bank on the border of the Kilu Sub-Division. 


Ill. 
Record of Rights and General Conditions for the undemarcated foreate of the Kélu Sub-Division. 


1, This reoord has been prepared for the purposes of Section 28 of the Indian Forest Act, 
1878, and is applicable to the 
Notifiostion No. 283, dated let Jane 1993, for undemarcated forests in areas which have been declared 
the Kala Sub-Division. protected foreste by the noti- 
fication mentioned io the mar- 
gin. 
2. In this record unless there is something repugeant inthe subject or context— 
“Tree” and “ timber” have the same meaning as in the Forest Act. 


“ Cattle ” has the same meauing as in the Forest Act, except that it does not include 
elephants, camels, buffaloes or pigs. 


3, In K4la Proper, Inver and Outer Saréj the svil aud all the produce of these foresta 
belong to Government, subject to the recorded righte of user. 


In Wastri Rapi the eoil of thesc foreste belongs to the R4i, but all the forest prodace belongs 
to the Government, subject to the recorded rights of user. 


. 4. The rights of aser of right-holders are appendant to cultivated land, assassed to revenue 
includiag cultivated land recorded at the last assessment of the revenue as waste belonging to private 
an) upon which, though liable to assessment, no revenue was charged in the internal distribation 
bdchh), and eleo lead brought under cultivation since last assessment of the revenue with the per- 
mission of the Assistant Cousnissiouer ; and they are acquired and alienated only with each land 
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They are exercised only for the bond-fide agricultural end domestic purposes of tbe right-hold- 
ers, and ovly in bebalf of their own cattle, and not for the supply of tea or other itduetries, nor for 
purely pastoral as distinguished from agricultural purposes. 


5. No forest produce acquired by right-holders in the exerciae of these rights of user, except 
bamboos, fruits, flowers, medicinal roots and leaves, honey and graes, ia sold or bartered, or applied 
to any but the purpose for which it was acquired. 


G. Trees for building purposes are not given when the right-holder applying for them has 
already gota suitable building in a reasonable convenient locality and of size eufficient for the 
requirements of a bon4-fide native agriculturist holding the land to which the right appertaina. 


7, When trees have been given for building purposes, the buildiogs have been constructed 
within the limits of the kothi where the cultivated land, on accouat of which the trees are given, ia 
sitaated. 


8. Green decdér trees are notcut in the close vicinity of any templeor ofuny building 
connected with any temple. Dry deodér trees standing in the close vicinity of any temple or of any 
building connected with any temple are cut and removed only for the repairs of the temple buildings. 


9. Wherever a limit in time has not been imposed on the exercise of any right it does not of 
necessity follow thet the right ie in reality exercised every dey and alwaye all tbe year round, but it 
implies that the periods during which the right is exercised depend on circumstances eo varione and 
changing that it ie impossible to fix them. 


10. All righta admitted are eubject to tke Jimitation that they may not be exercised to an 
extent that may endanger the eristence of the forest: over which the rights are admitted. If the 
exercise of the rights as admitted would endanger the existence of the forest, a limitation must be 
placed on the exercise of those rights, and in that case the extent of therighta of right-holders 
inter se ahall be proportionate to the revenue assessed, or that might be assessed, in respect of the 
land to which the right is appendant. 


: 11, The following are the rights for the exercise of which in undemarcated forests provision 
ig wade in this record :— 


(1). To graze cattle. 
(2). To take timber ond trees— 

(a) for agricultaral implements and domestic utensils; 

(0) for the construction and repair of dwelling-houses, cattle and grasa sheds, 
and other agricaltural buildings, and aleo for grain boxes and irrigation 
channels ; 

(c) for the construction and repair of temples and of dwellingsattached to 
temples ; 

(d) for the ark of the deotds and other such purposes; 

(e) for the bier and the cremation of the dead ; 

(f) for fuel and for charcoal for amithy purposes ; 

(y) for tanning and euch like purposes. 

(8). To take the following articles of forest prodace :— 


(a) Grass of all kinds for fodder, thatohing, rope-making, and other domestic and 
agricaltural parposes. 


(5) Flowers, ferne, plants for medicinal, domestic and agrioultural purposes, 
(c) Brushwood for fencing and other purposes. 

(4) Branches of trees for fodder, manure, hedges, charcoal and ropes. 

(e) Fallen leaves for manure. 


(f) Leaves and bark of certain trees and shrubs fur tanning, incense, rope- 
making, medicinal and other purposes. 


(7) Dry wood for fuec!, torches and other purposes. 

(4) Fruita and roots for food, washing, dyeing, medicinal and other eanch purposes, 
(i) Stamps of treea for torches and manufacture of oil. 

(7) Bambooa for basket-makiog and other purposes, 


(*) Stoner, siates, enrth, clay and limestone for buildings, plastering, for the 
manufactore of earthen vessels, mill stones and uther purposes. 


(1) Wild honey, 
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1% Proprietors of cultivated land inthe Kulu Sub-Division assessed to revenue and their 
agricultural tenanta may exercise over the timber and trees of the lst class in undemarcated forests 
situated in koth¢s other than that in which their lend is situated only such rights aa have been 
almitted to them in the detailed record for each kotht, 


For the reet they may exercise in any undemarcated forest all or any of the rights mentioned 
above to which they sre now entitled, provided that auch rights ehall be exercised eubject to tho 
limitations laid down in this record. 


18. For the purposes of this record trees are divided into two classes— 


let Class. Qnd Claas. 
Deodér. Alder. All other trees. 
Kail. Yew. | 
Chil. Shisham. 
Réi. Olive. — | 
Tos. Horse chestnut, 
Cypress. Kirk. 
Walnut. Molberry. 
Box. Dari. 
Elm, Kakarén. 
Ash. Phale, 


14, In the exercise of the righte detailed in paragraph 11, all 2nd class treea are lopped, 
barked, cut and removed, whether dry or green, atanding or fallen. 


15. The following rights are exercised in respect of the let class trees :— 


(1). They are cut and removed, whether dry or green, atanding or fallen, for the following 
purposes :— 


(9) Agricultural and domestic implements and utensile. 
(4) Building purposes, grain boxes, irrigation channels. 
(ce) Construction and repair of temples. 

(2) Ark of the deotds. 

(e) Biers and cremation of the dead. 


(2). Except deodér, fallen trees and dry standing trees of the lst clasaare cut and removed 
for fuel and charcoal as well aa for the purposes detailed in (1), and the atampe of 
deodér are also taken. 


(8). Green rai, tos, chil, and, failing these, kail, are cut and removed for the bier and for 
cremation of the dead. 


(4). A branch of « yew suitable for the Baster Deo (household god) ie cut and removed on 
the construction of anew dwelling-house. 


(6). The following trees are lopped for fodder and other purposes :— 


Elm. Mulberry. 
Olive. Darl, 
Horee chestnat. Kakar&o. 
Kirk, Phals. 


(8). Kail, chfl, réi, tos are lopped for charcoal, but not to the top. 


(7). Ta Kala Proper réi aod tos, and ia Wasfri Ripi, Inner Saréjand Outer Saréj, kail, 
chfl, réi and tos are lopped for manure, bat not to the top. 


(8). In Outer Saréj, where other suitable trees cannot be found, kail and réi, suitable for 
the sanj and shamai of the plough, are cat and remuved. 


16. Ia Jnner and Outer Saréj the proprietors of cultivated land nssessed to revente set 
nets, traps and snares for the ceptnre uf hawks and nusk deer in the foreats of their koth{s. 


17, The rights of the Jégird4r of RGpi as euch in these forents have been separately recorded, 
and the preceding paragraphe do not apply to him. 


18, Timber lyiog within the highest water-level of the large streame mentioned below has 
aot been removed except small pieces which one man can carry :—- 


(1). Beda, below Kolong Bridge. 

(3). Solang Gahr, below Solang hamlet. 
(9). Aleini Nal, below Monali Nagar road. 
(4). Fojlati Nal, below Kakri hamlet. 
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(5). Sarvari Nal, below Gramang hamlet. 
(6). Parbati River, below Phulga hamlet. 
(7). Grahan Nal, below its junction with the Garth Nal. 
(8). Shb&t Nal, below its junction with the Dobora Nal. 
(8). Harle Nal, below its junction with the Mavihar Nal. 
(10). Jiwa Nal, below the Ghatipat Dhér. 
(11). Sainj River, below the Humkani Forest. 
(12). Tirthan River, below the Rolla Forest. 
(18). Balthachan Nal, below the Bung Dhér Foreat. 
(14). Kulwari Nal, below the Kulwari hamlet, 
(15). Juphra Gad, below the Kajlabr Forest. 
(16). Baha Gad, below the Ghaner Kalaun Forert. 
(17). Bisaa Gad, below the Shahad hamlet. 
(18). Kurpan Gad, below the Shili Girchi Forest. 
(18). Maheli Gad, below the Bardti Foreat. 
(20). Sutlej River, the whole right bank on the border of the Kd]u Sub-Division. 


(V). Closed areas. 


No, 283.—Notification.—(a.) His Honor the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab is plensed, ia 
accordanoa with Section 29 (b) of Act VII of 1878. the Indian Forest Act, to declare the arenas oon: 
tained in the following tuble to be closed against the rights of private persons for a period of 20 years 
from the date of this Notification, or for such shorter period as may be found sufficient; provided 
that such of these areas ae have been closed before the date of thia Novification shall not be kept 
cloned for more than 20 yesra from the date on which they were so oloxed :-— 


in acres. 


: 








Name of Kothi. Name of Forest, 3 Rewarae. 
3 
9 
j 
Monali wh os» | Bajraundi 129 
Shalingarh .., ose 80 
Jagat Sukh... we | Duda ar tes 68 
Rahni wee vee 20 
Brunudhar.., aoe 42 
Padri Chalaun tee 34 
Baresi one vs | Seta Dhag... 15 
Somban toe 8 
Nagar vee + | Batahir Bihal 3 
Deoban toe 16 
Jangar Kalaon 12 
Sesni aes 8 
Ledi Chalaun eee 2 
Phetaban rs nee 1 
Hurung ose ve | Fojal Kalaun oss 80 | This foreet will not be closed againat 
all rights ; patha will remain open ; bdn 
and mohru will be lopped for fodder; 
dry leaves for mannre will be collected 
from Baisakh 22nd to 80th, and from 
Mangsir 22nd to 30th; and dry wood 
for fuel may be taken. 
Rejiean tee .. | Shilagabr 


Sejuni (undemarcated) 6 
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Area closed, in acres. 





Namo of Kothi. Name of Forest. Remange. 
ne CR ee ene, coe | ee | ee ee 
Sari ... ws . {| Devi-di-jhir ... an 30 

Gojar Sil a ve 12 
Dagil eo 1 | Soja Bakarkyéra ee 20 
Mahérdja vee « | Chote Shungra wie 50 
Lot ... an tee 1 
Khokhan aes »» | Bindraban .., es 3 
Telokpor aie vo | Latora ae ve 07 
Kharagarh i... vw. | Blejdhar Be oe 9 
Salono ia ae 7 
Plach fe » | Himwo Kaleon we 8 
Cheini ses .. | Chilid4la Dhar fee 46 
Pandrahbis tas o. | diya val Ms 1 
Tikor tee oa 25 
Himri te .. | Rémgarh iss dine 50 
Shilo éne ans 20 
Naraingarh w. | Kat 3 a 7 
Bijori wee . | 200 
Jalori vee ve | Phoo aes ee 20 
Janja sits wv | Bugigtai Paneo oe 6 
Raghopur aa .. | Saslandslip ... ine 16 
Kot... a «| Dimkri es oe 235 
Khorutbach .., ae | 450 
Bablan ve ee | Tlagar ae ag Ae 15 
Sawani <a see 12 
Gopélpur st » | Jaua sits ves 15 
Banogi ace oe | Dulogi vee ase 25 
Khanidhor ... ten 26 
Barobi vee vee | Balwagi oc me 70 
Drad ie at £0 
Lobr avi v | 200 
Kailiban we ots 60 
Kanéwar aie ee | Reoni ous nt 36 
Khobiz ie oa 500 
Bunga ae we | Geru an an 170 | This will be cloned only for fivo years. 
Pldch ies «. | Boharn ics &, 5 
Kaonil Bagh ... sats 3 





EEE een 


(b). The Lieatenaat-Govornor is further pleased, in accor@ance with Section 29 (c) of the 
raid Act, to probibit the collection or removal of any forest produce from any of theso areas during 


the time that they are eo closed except with the apecial permission in writing of tho Forest 
Officer. 


(VI). Barning of Lime or Charcoal in I Class Protected Feresta ; new cultivation 
in the same. 


No, 284.— Notification, — His Tlonor the Lientenant-Governor of the Punjab is pleased, io accord- 
ance with Section 29 (c) of Act VIL of 1878, the Indian Forest Aot, to prohibit, from the date of 
thia Notification, the burning of lime or charcoal within the areas declored protected forest by Notifi- 
ention No. 280, dated let June 1896, without the special pormiasion in writing of the Foreat Officer : 
and aleo to prohibit from the same dite the breaking np or’ the clearing for cultivation or for ary 
other purpose of any land within the areas aforementioncd. 

(VII). New cultivation in II Clase Protected Forest. 

Ne. 385—Novification.--His Honor the Lieutenant-Govertor of the Punjab is plensed, in ncrord- 
ance with Section 20 (c) of Act VII of 1878, the Indian Forest Act, to prohibit, from the date of 
thia Notification, the breaking up or the clearing for cultivation or for any other purpose of any 
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lund withio the areas declared protected forest by Notificatiun No. 281, dated 1st June 1896, except 
with the special permission in writing of the Assistant Commissioner. 
(VIII). Rules regarding removal of drift timber. 
Rouces. 


No, 286.—Notification.— Hia Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab is pleased to make 
the following rules under Section 61 of Act VII of 1878 (‘the Indian J'oreat Act) :— 

(1) No one shall remove without permission any timber of the classes referred to in 
Section 465 of the Indian Foreat Act and in Notification No, 222 F., dated 9th May 1879, lying within 
tho highest wator-level of tho following rivers within the limits named :— 

1. Bede, below ao pillar near tho huloug Bridge. 

Solanggdbr, below a pillar near the Solang hailet. 

Alaiui Nal, below a pillar near the Monali Nagar Road. 

Fojlati, below a pillar near the Kokri hamlet. 

Sarvari, below a pillar near the Gramang hamlet. 

Pirbati River, below a pillar near the Phalga hamlet. 

Gréban Nal, below a pillar near its janction with the Grath Nal. 

Shét Nal, below a pillar near its junction with the Dohora Nal. 

Hurla Nal, below u pillar near its juoction withthe Manihér Nal. 

10. Jiwa Nal, below u pillar undor the Ghatipat Dhér. 

Il. Sainj River, below u pillar at the most eastern boundary of the Humkani Reserve. 

12. Tirthan River, below a pillar at the most eastern boundary of the Rolla Reserve, 

13, Bathachin Nal, below a pillar at the moat western boundary uf the Bungdhar 2nd Class 
Protectod Forest. 

J4. Kulwuri Nal, below a pillar uear the Kulwari hamlet, 

15. Jupbra Gad, below a pillar near the moat norlbern boundary of the Kajlabr 2ud Clas 
Protected Forest. 

16. Bahu Gad, below a pillar uear the Ghaner-Kalaun Reserved Forest. 

17. Bisua Gad, below a pillar near the Shahad hamlet. 

18. Kurpan Gad, below a pillar ot the most northern boundary of the Shili-Girchi Reserve. 

19. Manoli Gad, below a pillar at the most southern boundary of the Brati 2nd Clase Pro- 
tected Forest. 

20. Butlej River, the whole right baok on the border of the Kulu Sub-division. 

(2) This rale shall not apply to pieces of timher that are of such size that they can be 
carried by one man, provided that no pereon shall have cut them upin order to reduce them to that 
size with a view tu bringing them within this sub-section. 

(3) Whoever commits a breach of this rule shall, bo punished with imprisooment fur a term 
which may extend to six monthe, or fine which may extend to five hundred rapees, or both. 

(IX). Rules as to preservation of trees declared in the Revenue Settlement 
Record to belongto Government, but growing on lands belonging to 
private persons. 

No, 287 —Nottficution.—The Hon'ble the Lioutenant-Governor of the Punjab is pleaeed to 
muko tho following ral-s under the provisions of Section 75 1¢) of Act VIL of 1873 (tho Indian 
Forest Act), for the preservation of trees, m tho Kalu Sub- Division of the Kangra Diatrict, deolared 
in the Hevenoe Settlement Kecurds to bolong ta the Goverumsut, but growing on lands belonging 
to private persons :— 


S@nounor 


Rouurs, 

1. Trees on lands recorded as under CUltivation at the last re-assesasment of the land 
meonoe are, with the exception of deoddr, at the absolute disposal-of the proprietors of auch 

ands. 

2. Deodar treos on lands described in Rule Il may bo lopped without permission to the 
height necessary to allow tho crops to ripen ; ani fallea deodér treea on such lands may be removed 
without permission. 

3. Doodédr troes on lands described in Rule 1 may not be cut withont the permission of the 
Nogi of the kothi, who shall give such permission to the owncr of the land without payment if be is 
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aatiafied that the trees are required for the applicant's own bond-Ade use, or that it ie necessary to 
cut them to allow the owner to cultivate. 

4 Trees on Jand other than Government forest not recorded as under cultivation at the last 
re-assesament of the land revenue are, with the exception of the trees mentioned in Rule 5, at the 
absolate disposal of the owners of such lauds. 


6. Trees of the following kinds, vss, :— 


1 Deodér, 8 Obfl, 15 Horse-chestnut, 
2 Bor, 9 Spruce, 16 Celtis, 

3 Walnat, 10 Silver fir, 17 Mulberry, 

4 Ash, ll Yew, 18 Hill tan, 

& Eln, 12 Cypress, 19 Kékaran, 

6 Alder, 13 Shisham, 20 Poplar, 

7 Blue pine, 14 Olive, 


on lands described in Rule 4 may be out witbout the permission of the Negi of the kofhi 
who shall give such permission to the owner of the laud withont payment if he is satisfied that the 
treee are required for the applicant's own bond-fide use, or that it is necessary to cut them to allow 
the owner to cultivate. 


6. The trees mentioned in the foregoing rules shall not be cut, lopped or removed by or on 
bebalf of the Government or any person except as provided by thoee rules. 


7. Deodar trees cat onder Rules 9 and & may not be sold, bartered or alienated. 


8. Wheoever a Negi gives permission to ont trees onder Rules 8 and 6, he shall causes 
ry record of such permission and the purpose for which it was given to be made by the Patwéri of the 

hi. 

9. (1) Nothing in Rules 5 and 6 shall apply to trees ofthe twenty kinds above mentioned 
standing on land which has beeo brought ander cultivation with the permission of the Assistant Com- 
mised ner of Kiélu given after the last re-assesement of the land revenve. 

(2) Suoh trees shall continue the property of Government uvless the contrary ie recorded in 
the permission given to break up the land, and may nov be cut, barked, or removed without the per- 
missivn of the Assistant Commissioner or Forest Officer. 

10. Trees, which under Rales 5 and 9 may not be cut withont permission, may be lopped 


without permission to the height necessary to allow the crops to ripen, and fallen trees may be 
removed without permission. 
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Report on the hot springs of Kulu by Dr, O. W. Catrurop, Civil Surgeon, 
Dharmsala (1876). 


During the summer season of 1876 I was consulted several times by people soffering from 
rheumatism, many of whom were anxious to try the effect of bething in the natural hot waters of the 
diatrict, aud who accordingly questioned me about these springs, and asto the advisability of their 
going there or no, I could not find any account of their medicinal properties in any of the records 
available, and 1 therefore determined to go and see the more important ones at Baahiat and Manikarn 
when I next went to inspect the dispensary at Sulténpur; and I accordingly did so in the month of 
October 1876, Leaving Sulténpur I went up the right bank of the Beds, crossed over to Naggar and 
thence to Bashiat, which is situated on the left bank of the river, 24 milea above Sulténpur. Here fs 
aemell dik bungalow with akhidmatgar. The road to the springs rons about 4 mile and a half 
through fields of rice parallel to the left bank of the river. The village is situated at the foot ofe 
high hill of laterite and conglomerate rock well covered with different kinds of trees, Ino the centre 
of the village is an enclosure containing two tanks and a emall temple; into the upper of these tanks 
astream of hot water issues from the bill side. The tank is roughly built of half dressed stones, and 
is 14 feet long by 12 feet broad and 3 feet deap; a narrow ledge rune round, about a foot in width, 
and the whole is euclosed by walls 7 or 8 feet in beight without avy roof at all. Tbe temperatare of 
the water inthe tank is 111° F., but passing the hand and instruments as far as possible up the mouth 
of the spring the mercury rose to 123° F, From the fret tank the water overflows into a second 
smaller one, 12 feet by 10 feet, principally used for washing clothca and ordinary ablutionary 
purposes. The temperature of the water in this tank was 109° Ff. There is no prive.e bath or 
room which could be readily ueed as such. I heard that on one occasion when oa European lady 
visited the place, a tent waa pitched over the first tank, and so privacy secured. ‘The water as it 
issucs from the spring is clean, but contains a quantity of urganio cardy flocouli, greasy to the feel 
and probably of confervoid nature. I was surprised to find these existing in water of so high a 
temperatare. Both the tanke were lined with brown and green lichens and conferva, and at the 
places of entrance and escape of the water into and from the tanks flocculi nbove mentioned are 
collected in a kind of greasy scum something like phlegm. About 20 feet distant from the 
entrance of the hot spring is o small temple containing a figure of the Saint Bashbist, and between 
his feet runs a atroam of cold water—temperature 67°F. 


The hot water is said by the attendant pujdria to be good for bidi, or dyapepsia, for 
rheamatism of the large joints, and ia course of six montha ie said to cura goitro, The bathe are 
to be taken three times a day, and to last one hour each, and no other water is to be drunk, but that 
of the tank. It is admitted tbat the primary effect ie debilitating, but the subsequent cure is cer- 
tain, if accompanied by suitable offerings to the saint. Fevers of all sorts and cold and ague are 
said to be made worse, and coughs and diseased of the lungs not affected either for better or worse. 
Some people (natives) are said to come to the bathe for the anke of their health, but more to worship 
and get absolution. There was # distinot sulphurous smell arising with the steam from the water, 
but I conld not detect any sulphurous taste, nor any taste or smell asof sulphuretted hydrogen, nor 
was there any ohalybeate taste ; still the flavoar was unpleasant and produced sickness in a lady 
who accompanind me, and drank half a tumbler of it,—poasibly as much by reason of ite temperature 
as by anythingelse, I took away with me six bottles of the water, in bottles carefally cleaned by 
myself, fitted with new corke and well sealed down on the spot, and the result of the analysie, as 
furnished by the Chemical Examiner, ie given at the end of thie note. This gives a large amount of 
ammonia derived from vegetable decomposition ; as shown by the absence of nitrates and nitrites 
which would render it perfectly unfit for general consumption, even ifthe amount of total solids 
per gallon were half what it is, Iron is reported absent, and sulphor only present in the form of 
sulphates, while the general hardness of the water is due to lime. I should, therefore, think it 
eee that the Bashist water is derived from two sources far apart at fret, but mixing shortly 

ore springing from the hill side,—one of these being a deep source of hot pure water containing 
only lime and traces of magnesia, and the other a shallow one of cold, impure water derived from the 
superficial strate, aud impregnated by the products or vegetable decomposition. The obemical 
report does not mention iodine, but I tested it myself for that, and did not find any. On the whole, 
therefore, I do not see that any particular advantage is likely to rosulé from bathing in this water, 
while harm would probably accrne from drinking it. It differs entirely from the water of such 
ae iy Matlock, Baden, &c., which have a great and deserved repatation as therapeutic 

: Returning from Bashiat, after crossing to the right bank of the river a small village is met 
with eighteen miles above Sulténpur, named Kalat. By the side of the road are several small springs 
issniog some 60 yards below ihe foot of a eteop rooky hill; these lead into a small rough tank, ten 
feeb aquare aud two feet deep, containing water of nearly 100° F. in temperature. The water was 
fer from clean, being mixed with vegetable matier of all sorts. There was no sulpbarous smell 
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about, and the sppearance of the water was so uninviting that I did not tasteit. There wero no 
traces of iron or calcareous deposit either at this place or at Bashiat. 


Manikaru.is a rather Jarge hill village, and there is a serot, with a dak buncalow, or ao few 
roome set apart for European travellers, but no khanshamah and no supplies beyond atta and ddl and 
rice procurable. 


The hot springs here are numervus, and wherever they break forib, generally close to the 
river bank (Pirbati), clouds of steam are visible. The volume of water emitted from the earth in 
thie place is mavy times in excess of that at Bashist, forming ia two places a considerable atream. 
The temperature of the opper etreama was 182° F.,and wherever they paca the gronnd in their 
oourse becomes incrastated with a thick deposit of lime and oxide of iron. Iu ove place the bill 
formed by a perfectly distinct layer of this deposit was between foorteen and eixteen feet in thiok- 
ness, and possibly even more if ove could have ascertained its real bottom; and at another old 
spring the deposit seemingly glnea all the atones together, as if it had been melted and poured over 
them. The temperature of different pools varied from 130° F. to 140° F., but one pool, the lowest 
of the series, and that from which by far the greatest volume of water was issuing, was far hotter. 
My first thermometer broke, showing a temperature over 168° F., which was its limit, and a second 
ingtrument reading up to 212° F. waa unfortunately amashed by my chapprasit who alipped into the 
pool and ecalded his foot. I could not therefore ascertain its exact temperature, bat the water was 
visibly boiling aod boiling, fast. bubbles of steam rising and bureting. A little rice tied in a piece of 
maslin was perfectly cooked in sixteen minutés, and it takes as long as thie to cook in a degchi over a 
fire, Wheat flour kneaded up into a paste aod flattened out into thin cakes (chapdttis) was also cooked 
and rendered edible ond fairly palatable ina little lees than twenty mioutes. These two faots, 
together with ita scalding effect on the ekin, make it almost certain that the temperature was not 
more than one or two degrees below the boiliog point. One could not bear the tip of one's finger 
in it fora moment. Near all the pools a smell of sulphur was perceptible, and the water, when cool, 
hud a slightly chalybeate flavour, but neither smelt nor tasted of sulphoretted hydrogen. There 
are several tanks for bathing, all ten feet square by three feet in cepth, and ono of these is enclosed 
and roofed ver for the accommodation of women, The temperature of the water in the tanka was 
from 109° to 112° F., and that of the streamlets supplying them from 135° F. to 142° F., varying 
with the distance traversed by the water before running into the tanks; the channels in whioh the 
water rune are incrusted by the deposit of pakka material coloured red by peroxide of iron. Thia 
deposit has increased in many places to such anextent as to stop the fow from spriogs whioh 
formerly existed, forcing the water to find new passages which in their turo also become blocked up. 


The analysis of the water shows it to contain a large quantity of lime and magnesia, giving 
it a high degree of permanent hardness, though the amount of total solids is mach lesa than in the 
case of the Bashiat water, and the amount of ammonia ia not one-half aa mach. Thig water doee not 
show a trace of impurities of vegetable origin, so evident in the case of the Bashiat spring, and 
though from the amount of lime it contains it could not be classed as @ fairly good drinkable water, 
etil! it would be far less likely to be injurious than the first specimen. It ia said by tho natives to be 

for rheumatism, but is not much resorted to, save, as above stated, for religious purposes. 
Taking its whole constitution into consideration, I am of opinion that it would not be likely to prove 
of much benofit either in rheumatic or gouty affections; while cases of dyspepain, especially of a 
nervous atuvic nature, would probably be made worse ; those cases of dyspepsia which depend on 
acidity and are accompanied by cardialgia and water brash wonld be the oply onea likely 
to be benefited. There is a bath in the dik bungalow with a tank 7 feet by 3 feet and 3 feet 
whioh can bo filled with the natural hot water; eo that every faoiliry ia here afforded to Europeans 
who may wish to make a trial of the waters. Some 160r16 miles higher up the valley is » place 
called Kir Ganga, where water of a similar nature to that at Manikarn is anid to spring ; this water 
ie not sufficiently hot to cook bread or rice, though it ie too hot for the hand to bear. I could not 
spare time to go on further, and ao did not visit thie place. 


The last place visited was Tatwani near Baijnéth. There is no made road leading to thia 
place, which is approacbed by a mera goat track of the most dificult nature, going up, down and 
acroes tae most precipitous rocky. There is no village or even a hut at thie place, the name being 
given toa big rook by the sideof the river Lan, from beneath which a sma!! etream of water of 
136° F. in temperature issuce. This water bas alsoa slight sulphurous ameli, but rather more faint 
thao the above. It has no local reputation ne a curative agent, nor is it resorted to as far as I conid 
hesr for any devotional object. Tho chemical analyeis shows it to bo a purer water than either of 
the above, ite principal solid ingredient being common salt; it contains very little lime or maguesia. 
It is not in the least likely to benetit any kind of disensc, even if it were accesaiblo, boing little more 
then a common hot brine spring. 


On the whole, therefore, none of tho apriogs that T have examined seem to promiso any 

oe to that class ot enero whom tho use of mineral water is generally prescribed, nays 

naturally arising from the delightful sitoatiun, the change of year and scene, aad cscepe from 
the heat of the plains, =e, : 
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List of Officers who have held charge of the Kiilu Sub-Division. 
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1, Major Hay 

2. Mr. G. Knox ae 
3. Captain Mercer .... 
4. Mr. J. B. Lyall 

6. Mr. Jones 

6. Oaptain Smyly 

7. Mr. G. Smyth 

8. Mr. W. Coldstream 

®, Mr. Rivaz ses 
10. Mr. W. M. Young .,,. 
11. Captain A. F. Harcourt 
12. Captain C. McNeill 
18. Mr. B.J. Brace... 
14. Mr. B. Clarke 

16. Mr.G.L. Smith... 
16. Mr. A. Anderson .., 
17. Mr. L.N.Dane . .., 
16, Mr. A. Anderson... 
19, Mr. D. O. Johnstone 
20, Mr. A. H. Diack... 


21. Léla Moti Rém, E. A. C. 


22, Mr. A. H. Diack 

33. Mr. M. W. Fenton .., 
4 Mr. H. A. Rose 

a5. Mr. 0. M. King ae 
26. Mr. P. D. Agnew... 
37. Mr. C. H. Harrison 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
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1853 ... 
April1858 —,., ss 


May 1862. 
1863 ... 

1864 .., vee 
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6th January 1885 ove 
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1857, 

October 1860, 

1861. 

June 1863, 

1863, 

1864, 

May 1866. 

28rd Jnly 1867, 
1868. 

April 1869. 

30th March 1871. 
18th March 1878. 
8rd March 1876, 
20th April 1878. 
2lat April 1880, 

12th April 1882. 

8rd November 1084. 
8th Jannery 1886. 
26th September 1887. 
24th December 1890. 
lat April 1891. 

26th November 1891. 
16th April 1602, 
11th February 1804, 
27th March 1896. 
80th September 1887. 
to date. 
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PART I.—LAHUL. 





CHAPTER I.—THE DISTRICT. 


Lahul lies between north latitude 32° 8’ and 32°59’ endeast Chapter I. 
longitude 76° 49’ and 77° 47’,and comprises an area of 2,255 square Phe District. 
miles, and a population of 5,982 souls, or 2°6 to the square mile. Gonoral descrip: 
It is bounded on tho south by the Bara Bangéhal Taluka of the tion. 
Kangra district and by Kila Proper; on the east by Waziri 
Spiti; on the north by the Lad&k Province of Kashmir, and on 
the west by Chamba State. ¢ T’o the south and east the boundary 
is formed by the crests of two mountain ranges which givo of 
southwards the Réiviand Beds rivers, and south-enstwards the 
Spiti stream, a tributary of the Sutlej ; the two ranges culminate 
at their junction in a great snowy peak, more than 21,000 feet 
above the sea, and the highest in the sub-division, visible from 
many parts of Kulu Proper, na great table of rock with an 
immense layer of snow on its top and surrounded by rocky 
pinnacles, known by many names, the most geographically 
correct of which is, perhaps, Shurgan Tungu, while the most 
popularis Deo-tibba, On their north sides the two ranges 
sink abruptly duwn to the left edge of the Chenib or Ohaudra- 
Bhaga, of which Lihul is the cradle. The crest of the ridge 
on the north or right bank of the Chenaéb which has an average 
elevation of more than 18,000 feet above the sea is included 
in Lahul ; it forms the watershed between the Chenéb and the 
Indus, and the northern boundary of Léhul extends a little to 
the north of it, ao that all the six rivars of the Punjab except 
the Jhelum draw some part of their waters direct from the 
KAngra district. ‘To tho west the Cheodb thongh at that point 
alrendy a large river forces its way into Chamba throngh a very 
narrow valley, and the boundary on this side alao is therefore 
for the most part formed by the summits of high ridges, spurs 
thrown out from the ranges to the north and south of the 
Chenfib valley. 


_ ‘The Chenéb takes its rise from the Béra L&cha Pass, the Configuration and 
point where the great range to the north of it sinks tu ita >-divisions of 
lowest elevation at a height of 16,221 feet above the sea. Wests Ase 
There are two sources within about a mile of one another from 
which the Chandra and the Bhdga, the parent streams of the 
great river, start off in almost diametrically opposite directions, 
each to flow through a valley of ita own till they meet many 
miles below at Téndi. Léhul thus may be divided into four 


Chapter I. 
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Configuration an 


sub-divisions 
Waastri Labial. 
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parts : the first, the valley of the Chandra, locally known as 
Rangloi ; the second, the valley of the Bhéga, known as Géra; 


q the third, Patan, the valley throngh which flow the upper 


; Waters of the Chenéb or Chandra-Bhiga, formed by the union 
of the two streams. ‘The fourth is the tongue of land lying 
to the north, and bordering on Lada&k ; it has a mean elevation 
of over 14,000 feet, is uncultivated and tninhabited, and con- 
tains au area of abont one hundred square miles; this is gene- 
rally known as Lingti. The question whether this tract 
belonged to British India or to Ladaik was disputed, but was 
eventually decided in our favour. 


From the Bara Lacha the Bhéga pursues a south-westerly 
course, whilo the Chandra flows for more than thirty miles in a 
south-easterly direction, then turns abruptly to the west, and 
forly miles further on meets the Khiga ata distance of about 
forty miles from the source of the latter stream. Cultivation is 
imposaible on the upper reaches of theso streams, owing tothe 
high elevation and the confined nature of the valleys, The lie 
of tho upper Chandra valley 1s also unfavourable to vegetable 
growth, and it is not till after its abrupt turn to the west that 
cultivation becomes practicable. In both valleys cultivation is 
first met with ata height of about 11,500 feet at YAéri Khok- 
sar on the Chandra, and at Yochaon the Bhaga. ‘The portion 
of the Chandra-Bhaga valley lying in British Léhel is less 
than 20 miles in length, but contains the greater portion of 
the cultivation of the waziri, its comparatively low elevation 
and good aspect being fevourable to production. ‘The altitude 
of the basin of the Chandra-Bhiga where the river leaves British 


and enters Chamba-Lithul is a little over 9,000 feet above the 
sen, 


Rangloi, or the valley of the Chandra, contains the four 
kothis of Khoksar, Sisu (or Rangloi), Gundhla and Ghushal ; 
Gara, the valley of the Bhaga, the four kothis of Kardang, 
Barbog, Kolong and Gumrang ; and Patan, the Chaudra-Bhiga 


valley, tho six koth/s of Tandi, Warpa, Ranike, Shansha, Jalma 
and Jobrang. 


The grent triangle formed by the Chandra and Bhéga is 
filled up by an off-shoot from the range to the north; its peaks 
rise to 21, 20 and 19,000 feet, and its numerous Jateral valleys 
are all filled with glaciers. It is one great ice-bed, broken here 
and there by lofty heights of impassable rock and snow. To 
the south of the highest peak, 21,415 feet, stretches a vast 
glacier, 12 miles in length, which is met by another of even 
aces dimensions. ‘I'he most noted peak, though not the 
highest, is the Gephin Lha, or God Gephau, in whose honour 
the Lélnlis hold feasts and make sacrifices. ‘his ia the snowy 
cone which can be seen fromthe Kalu valley through a gap in 
the mid-Himaléya, The most noted glacier in Léhul is that known 
as the big Shigri at the bend of the Chandra onits south side. 
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It is nearly two miles wide and runs right down to the river; 
the marks are still to be seen throughout Lahul of the de- 
struction caused many years ago by a portion of the glacier 
having fallen across the river and dammed up the water until 
the melting of the ice released the pent-up flood. 


The source of the Chandra is in a huge snow-bed, more 
than 16,000 feet above the sca, on the south-east slopes of the 
Bara Licha Pass. From its very commencement a considerable 
stream, it becomes quite unfordable a mile from ita source, 
For the first 50 miles the valley of the Chandra is entirely 
uninbabited ; the hills sweep down wild and barren to the river, 
and end in broken cliffs, the base of which is choked with the 
débris of decomposing rock. Above, tha sceno is equally deso- 
late. Nota tree ora bush breaks the monotony of the kleak 
hill sides, and grass even disappears at uo great height. The 
pasturage, however, though scanty in appearance, is of a 
quality much valied for sheep and goats, and ‘3 aunnally 
sought by large flocks driven upin July and August from 
Kalu and oveu Kangra. A lake, called the Chandra Tal, isa 
favourite halting-place for the shepherds. The lake is three. 
quarters of a mile or more in length, and of considerable width. 
It is fed by springs and the melting snows, and the surplus 
water runs by nn oatlet into the Chandra. The first signs of 
permanent hnbitations are met with opposite the Hamta Pasa 
at old Khoksar, where there is a village occupied by five fami- 
lies, some.14 miles above Khoksar at the foot of the Rotang 
Pass, Here the river enters on a less uninviting country ; the 
valley widens considerably ia several places, and there isa 
good deal of cultivated ground on the right bank, while on the 
left are a few scattered trees. As Ghondla (20 miles below 
Khoksar) is approached the country on the northern side opens, 
and cultivation increases. The hamlets are larger, and the 
houses better bnilt, and surrounded with groves of poplar and 
willow. The northern mountaias too take o gentler slope ; but on 
the sonth, on the other hand, they hang over the river in 
Precifitous massea, Opposite Ghondla tha whole slope of the 
mountain side from the crowning peak at an altitude of 20,000 
to the river-bank at less than 10,010 feet nbove the sen is 
visible, glacier and anow succeeded first by crags and rocky 
cliffs and lower by grassy slopes. At one poin: the cliffs de- 
scend sheer for some 4,000 feet, forming one of the grandest 
precipices in the world. 


The Bhaga, rising on the aonth-west slopes of the Bara 
Licha Pass, has a course of over 40 miles to Tandi, and nan 
average full of 125 feet per mile. For 30 miles the valley 
resembles that of the Chandra, but in its lower part it is rich 
iu cultivation, large tracts of level and arable Inod lying be- 
tween the mountains and the river. ‘Ihe banks of the stream 
itself are steep and rocky. Itisiu this valley, some five miles 
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from Téndi, that Kyelang, the principal village of Léhul, is 
situated. The Chandra-Bhaga, or Chendb, after the junction 
of its two heads, continues to flow north-west with a fall of about 
80 feet per mile, until at Tirot, 16 miles below ‘Téndi, it passes 
into Chamba. 


The scenery in Léhul is almost oppressive from its gran- 
deur, and it is wild and desolate, for the villages and cultivated 
lands are mere specks on these vast mountain slopes. But 
there is something pretty and smiling about the near view of 
the villages, especially in Patan aud the lower part of Gara, 
There is nothing striking in the flat-roofed, two-storeyed houses, 
which are massed together in one or two blocks, so as to give 
in-door communication in winter; but the clumps of pollard 
willows standing in plots of smooth green turf, and the terraced 
fields neatly kept and waving with thick crops of wheat or 
barley, are pleasant to look at. On the banks of the fields end 
under tbe small canals are the déng or hay fields, in which the 
grass grows luxuriantly, mixed with bright flowers as in an 
English meadow, anid here and there in bush or hedge are wild 
roses, bright crimson or bright yellow, and wild currant or 
gooseberry bushes. Wherever water is brought, all this ver- 
dure springs up, bot without irrigation the ground is so nearly 
barren that not ouly no crops will grow, but there is so little 
grass that ata short distance you would think there was no 
green thing on it. This description, however, does not apply to 
the upper villages in Géra and the greater part of Rangloi; 
here there are few or no trees or bushes round the villages, 
which have a very bleak look, but the grass grows thick and 
green on the kills without irrigation, Near the villages on the 
road-sides are long dykes or walls of stone from four to five feet 
high, and & yard or more broad, on the top of which are placed 
slabs or round stones, on which the om mani padme hom and 
other Buddhist terta or mantras are inscribed. Chhor-fen or 
Dang-ten, which are curiously-shaped conical-buildings erected 
in honour of some enint or incarnation, or as the mausoleum or 
relic temple of some ldéma or great man, are found in the same 
situations. Above tlie villages, sometimes on the hillside and 
often under the shade or on the very face of a precipice, are 


seen the gonpat or monasteries of the limds with flags flying 
aod white-washed walls, 


The mid-himal4yan range, which is the southern boundary 
of Lihul, and watershed between the Chenib and the valleys 
of the Beds and the Kivi, forms a barrier which the monsoon 
currenta that force their way up the Intter valleys cannot 
cross ; and the high mountain ranges between which the Chendb 
flows after it lenves La&hul form similar burriers to the weat. 
The result is that Lahul enjoys an almost rainlesa suminer 
climate, though the snowfall in winter issevere. The following 
table obtained from the Reverend A. W. Heyde, of the 
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Moravian Mission at Kyclang, shows the fall registered in three 
specimen years ;— 





Suow (melted) 


in, Jane to 
Year. Jannary to May Hens 











‘ ber. 

and December. povemer 
1884 an . ane oe tae 33°43 12°84 
1889 _.. vee eee eee oe 14:04 664 
1850 (to end of August) ... we W211 17°39 








a 


The rainfall during the summer of 1890 was the heaviest 
observed by Mr. Heyde during a residence of more than 
thirty years in Léhul. The above figures show the fall regis- 
tered at Kyelang, which is in the Bhéga valley. In Khoksar 
Kothi, where.cultivation begins in the Chandra valley, the rain- 
fall is somewhat heavier, as that kothi lies under the Rotang 
Pass, a gop of only 13,053 feet elevation in a ridge of an average 
altitude of over 15,000 feet above the sen, through which 





monsoon clouds occasionally find their way from the Bede. 


valley into Lahul; and in the lower parts of Léihul towards the 
Chamba border there are a good many showers of rain in July 
and August. But, generally speaking, there is almost unbroken 
cloudless weather in the summer half of the year, and 
indeed up till January, when the heavy falls of snow usually 
commence. In January cead winter commences, and from 
then till April the country is covered with snow to a depth of 
eight or ten feet, the villages in the higher altitndes being 
completely submerged. Avalanches fall in spring aud summer, 
and occasionally cause serious loss of life. Many years ago a 
glacier alipped and utterly buried a village in the mouth of the 
Yocha valley, not & soul escaping. An old man who had gone 
up the mountain for some purpose a day or two before the 
catastrophe is reported to have said on returning that his heart 
misgave him that something was about to happen, as he had 
seen a band of strangely-dressed people dancing and holding 
high revel at the top of the glaciers, who must have been fairies, 
Of course the words of the seer were set at naught. The cold 
even in summer is at times rendered unendurable by bitter winds, 
which usually spring up aftor mid-day, blowing like a hurricane 
at 3 or 4e.M., and only subsiding iuto a gentle breeze aftor 
the sun haa set. The nights are invariably calm and quiet. 
Frosts set in towerds the close of September and the rivers 
which up till then have been dirty cream-coloured floods swol- 
len by melted snow dwindle down into dashing streama of clear 
water reflecting the blue of the skies. A little Jater when frozen 
completely over they become the main high-way for traversing 
Léhul, the road along their banks being buried deep in snow.. 
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The mean temperatare at Kardang in the valley of the 
Bhéga is given in Messrs. Schlagintweit’s tables as follows :— 


March a ase .» 46° Fahrenheis. 
June 3 ves ww» §=59° is 
September aes sas we 45° ‘ 
December ta is we «29° 7. 

Year ue vai .. 449° 


No better place than Kardang could have been selected 
to show the average temperature of the inhabited part of Léhul, 
but the differences of temperature are very great. In the up- 
per part of the Chandra valley near Ktoksar, the snow lies 
round the villages till the end of May, whereas in the valley 
below the junction of tho rivera the cultivators contrive to sow 
und reap two crops during the spring, summer and autuun. 
The air is very pureand dry. Meat once dried will keep for 
any numberof years. ‘There is very little sickness of any kind, 
and goitre appexrs to be unknown. 


The slopes immediately below the line of perpetual snow 
are covered in hollows where the snow hae lain long in the 
winter with a profusion of short rich grass aud of wild flowers ; 
elsewhere they are bare and stony. There is no tree-growth 
mbove an elevation of about 12,000 feot above the sea, at which 
height straggling stunted birches and juniper bushes are to be 
found in places. Ata height of 11,000 feet the pencil-cedar 
grows freely ia sheltered places in the Chandra and in the 
Bhaga valleys, and there are forests of it both in the former and 
between Kyelang and Kolang in the Istter. At a lower elevation 
in the Chandra and Chandra-Bhiga valleys there are a few 
Sorests of kiti/ (Pinus excelsa), and it is about the same altitude 
that the willow and poplar trees planted beside the irvigation 
channels to supply fuel and fodder flourish best, bat the 
hillsides continue to bo absolutely devoid of bush or tree of any 
other sort. Below Jélina, a villnge almost midway between the 
junctiou of the Chandra and Bhaga streams and the Léhul- 
Chamba border the vegetation becomes somewhat thicker and 
more variegated ; the kushimbal and ovo or two other bushes 
common in Kalu prow pretty thickly on the lower slopes, and 
the jamu or Himalayan bird-cherry (here called karun) begins 
to appear; occasionally a spreading walnut tree offers refreshing 
shade though it yields but a woody nut, and here and there a 
hawthorn may be observed. It is not, however, till the border 
of Chamba is reached that anything resembling the forest 
scenery of Kalu is to be seen; the rie or spruce fir (Abies 
emithiana) begins at this point to mingle with the kdil, though 
the air ig still too dry to suit the tos or silver fir (Abies 
webbiana), Wild rhubarb of a fair quality grows freely 
thronghout the waziri, and wild gooseberriea are also plen- 
tifal, but yield a soor and unpalatable fruit. For a complete 
account of the flora and vegetable production of Léhul, refer- 
ence should be made to Vol. X of the [Linnean Society’s 
Journal, whioh contains an excellent paper upon the subject 
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by Dr. J. E. T, Aitchison, a Civil Surgeon on the .Punjab 
Establishment and late British Joint-Commissioner at Léh. 


L&hul is not rich in minerals, but gold is found in small 
quantities in the sands of the Chandra and Chandra-Bhéga. 
There is an antimony mine, not worked at present, near the 
great Shigri glacier on the left bank of the Chandra. 


Of animal life there is even less than there is of plant life. 
Ibex are fairly plentiful; they graze on the lower slopes in the 
winter and spring, but retreat before the advance of the flocks of 
sheep and goats in the summer to the rocky fastnesses towards 
the summits of the ridges. Considerable havoc has been done 
among them of recent years by the snow leopard or lynx, which 
also preys upon the sheep and even the cattle and ponies of the 
inhabitants. Burralare also to be found, but there are few, 
if any, Ovie ammon on the Léhul side of the Iadd&k border, and 
there are no wild oxen, though the yék Boe (grunicus) and the 
hybrid yék, imported from Lad&k are used for agricultural 
purposes. Brown bears are pretty numerous. Marmots abound 
on the Lingti plain, which is honey-combed with their burrows, 
and an odd rabbit-like rat may be seen occasionally among the 
boulders on the hill side. Snow pigeons are plentiful near culti- 
vation and chikor on the hillside ; the only other game hirdisthe 
ge lind or snow pheasant which, however, is by no means common. 
Uf singing birds there are none, and the great stillness is one of 
the most striking features of this Alpine tract, unbroken save 
by the sound of rushing water and the occasional thunder of an 
avalanche. Snake and other venomous reptiles sre as unknown 
asin Ireland. When the water in the rivers is low or where it 
lies in pools small fish aro caught of excellent flavour. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


HISTORY. 


The district of Léhul finds historic mention as early as the 
seventh century of our era, being alluded to ns a district to the 
north-east of Kilu by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen ‘I'sang under 
the name of Lo-hu-lo, which is clearly the Lho-yul of the ‘libe- 
tans and the Lahul of the people of Kaln and other neighbour- 
ing States.* It is probable that the country was from the 
earliest times a dependency of Tibct, its population. being 
naiuly of ‘Tibetan origin, and its name, “ southern district,” afford- 
ing in itself a clear indication of its subjection in early times 
to a northern power. Wheo the Tibetan Empire was broken 
upin the tenth century,t L4hul was provably iacluded ‘in the 
kingdom of Ladak formed out of the wreck by a chieftain 
named Palgi Gan. In what manner and at what time its 
reparation from Ladak took pluce, it is impossible to ascertain; 
bat the traditions of the Lahalis go to show that the separation 
is of long standing, and the following facts seem to prove that 
it tock place before the second consolidation of the Ladd&k king- 
dom under Thsewang Namgyal, ancestor ofthe Jast dynasty of 
kingsin Ladak, which took place in A.D. 1580 or 1600. In the 
notice of the provinces acquired by him and his succeswor, 
Singhi N&mgy4l, some time between A.D. 1580 and 1660, and 
those divided among his sons by the latter (given in Cunning- 
ham’s Lad&k from historical documents preserved by the Léma) 
Lébul is never mentioned, though Zanskar and Spiti, which lie 
tothe north and north-east. of Lihul, and almost separate it 
from the rest of Lad&k are mentioned when acquired, and also 
as forming the share of the kingdom allotted to Singhi Nam- 
gyal’s third son. It is probable that in the confusion preceding 
the re-consolidation of the Ladak kingdom by Thsewang Namgyal, 
Lébul became independent, and remained for a short time 
nee by thakurs or petty barons of small clusters of villages. 

our or five of these families have survived up to the present day, 
and are still in possession of their original territories which 
they hold in jdgir, subject to payment of tribute or nazrdna. 
The tradition of a period of government by petty independent 
thikurs iain every one’s mouth in Léhal, and the vividness 
and particularity of the traditions show that they do not date 
from any very remote times. Mr. Lyall writes :— 





* Oanningham. Anc, Geog., Vol. I., p. 142, 
# Canningham, 
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“ It is not likely, however, that this period of perfect 
independence was a long one, and J surmise that soon after its 
separation from Ladak, the whole of Lahul became tributary 
to the Raja of Chamba, and that the part now forming British 
Lahul was subsequently transferred from Chamba to Kilu. I 
have remarked points in one or two Lahul traditions which 
support this view, and would agree with the account given by 
the present representative of the Kulu Raja’s family, according 
to which his ancestor in the seventh generation, Raja Bidhi 
Singh, acquired Lahul from Chamba, There is no reason, [ 
think, to doubt the correctness of the acconnt as to time, and 
it fxes the date of the first acquisition of British Lahul by Kalu 
at about 200 years ago. The RA&jas of Chamba must have 
conquered the country before A.D. 1600, or Thsewang N&mgyél 
would have annexed it to Ladék, but they must have governed 
through the thi surs and interfered very little, or there wonld 
be clearer traces of their seventy or eighty years’ rule in the 
Lé&hul traditions. As I have said before, I believe the Kilu 
Réja’s account to be correct as to time; but the explanation 
given in it, that Bidhi Singh got Léhul as dower with a 
princess of the Chamba family, is generally discredited as a 
boastful attempt to increase the honour of the family by the 
invention of an alliance to which the R&ja of Chamba would 
never have condescended. Moreover, it seems quitc opposed to 
all custom for a Hindu Raja to give territory as dower witha 
daughter, and the story is not told by the people, who, if asked, 


say that they imagine Léhul must have been forcibly annexed.. 


No doubt that was the case, and from that time the history of 
Lébul is included in that of the Kulu principality. Budh or 
Bidhi Singh was son of Rija Jaggat Singh, who was a contem- 
porary of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, and the date of tre 
acquisition may therefore be placed approximately at 1700 A.D.” 


It would appear, however, that subsequently to this the 
L&bulis continued to pay a small annual tribute to Ladék, pro- 
bably to avert forays and to keep the roads open for trade. 
Indeed the Léhulis, without orders, continued to pay this 
tribute to the governor at Léh up to 1862, when our Govern- 
ment, boing informed of the fact, prohibited its payment in 
future. Moorcroft says in his travels that four villages in 
Labul in his time (A. D. 1820) paid revenue to the Gidlpo of 
Ladak, though they acknowledged mititary fealty to the Rija 
of Kalu. He mentions that Thakur Dharam Singh, of Kyelang, 
was then the officer in charge of the country, and was treated with 
profound respect by the people, Mr. Lyall says: ‘ This I 
can well believe, as I have never seen deeper respect shown 
nnywhore to any ono than was shown to his son, Thékur Téra 
Chand, tho late wazr, by the Léhulis when I first knew them.” 
Lébul pansacd under British rule in 1846, togetlicr with Kulu, to 


which it was subject. 
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CHAPTER UL 


THE PEOPLE. 


SECTION A—STATISTICAL. 


The popalation of Lahul according to ths census of 1891, 
is 5,982, showing a density of 26 souls per square mite of total 
area, bat of 1,300 souls per square mile of cultivation. The 
latter figure is remarkable in view of the fact that although a 
certain amoant of food-grain is imported into Léhul from the 
soath there is also some export northwards towards Tibet as 
also a considerable sale of the local produce to traders, shep- 
herds and other summer visitors to the tract. The fact that the 
whole of the cultivation is irrigated and that the harvests are 
therefore very secure may explain how the population is able to 
subsist on relatively such a small caltivated area; it is also the 
case that the natives of these cold and sterile tracts eat lighter 
meals than the Hindas of the lower hills, 


Tho returns of population according to the enumerations of 
1868 and 1881 were, respectively, 5,970 and 5,760. But in the 
latter year the population was not enumerated until the passes 
into Léhul opened after the melting of the snow in May or Jane, 
and it is probable that before the enumerators commenced their 
work a number of people who had spent the winter at their 
homes had left, and so were not counted, while others who had 
wiotered in KGluand been counted there had returned and 
were re-counted. In 1891 the census of Léhul was taken 
simultaneously with that of the rest of India by enumerators 
belonging to the country; the passes had been closed, and 
ingresa and egress were barred, and so the actual population 
wintering in Léhul was counted fully, and there was no double 
enameration. ‘The increase of 122 as compared with the figures 
of 1881 may be taken as showing that there has been no 
decrease in the population, but for the above reasons it throws 
no real light on the rate of increase, A large proportion of the 
Léhalis, but a proportion which varies much from year to year, 
spend the winter in Kila Proper, and it is almost impossible to 
gauge the real population of the tract. 

The returns of 1891 show an average of 118 families or 574 
panne per 100 inhabited houses, and of 484 persons per 100 

amilies. The houses are capacious, and generally contain more 
living-rooms than those of Kalu and Sar4j. 

The women outnumber the men in the proportion of 108 to 
100—a peoularity which was observed both at the cenaus of 1881 
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and at that of 1891, and which is probably dne to the coldness Chapter III, B. 
of the climate as explained in paragraph 705 of Mr. Tbbetson’s Social and Reli- 
Punjab Census Report. gioue Life. 





SECTION B.—SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


“The honses in Lahul are very different in appearance Houses and furni- 

from those of Kilu or Kangra; they are two and sometimes 

three storeys high with flat roofs; the lower storey is occupied 

by the cattle, horses, sheep and goats ; the upper one contains 

the rooms lived in by the family.”’ The roofs are composed of 

rafters of pencil or blue pine when such timber is procurable, 

and elsewhere of birch, with short cross-rafters of birchwood 

and a coping of faggots bound tightly together. 


‘Ordinarily the upper storey consists of an interior or 
winter room, an onteror summer room, and a verandah room 
open on the fourth side. In this verandah stands the loom; 
inside will be found large corn-chests made of slate* set in 
wooden frames, large stoue bowls from Iskardo, iron cauldrons, 
and cooking pots, an iron tripod or pot stand, some wooden 
dishes, and a few earthen pots, from Kiélu. Many pack-saddles 
for sheep and goats are strewed about, and a few blankets 
and thick sheep-skin coats hang on the walls. Small holes in 
the wall serve the purpose both of windows and chimneys: 
bed-steads are unknown. Grass is stacked on the roof, and 
wood for fuel inside. ‘This isa fair description of a house in 
the upper valleys of Léhul; in the lower villages the rooms 
are larger and better ventilated. In Gara many of the houses 
are built together in one block with connecting passages, by 
which communication is kept up in the winter without going out, 
which, when the snow is very deep, may be scarcely possible. 
Making thread is the chief occupation in winter; cn fine days 
the loom is bronght out, and some weaving dove. Both men 
and women work the loom.” 


Tho daily meals are usually three in number. Early inthe Food. 
morning pancakes made from backwheat flour are eaten, ond at 
midday porridge of barley flour mixed with dried buckwheat 
leaves is partaken of. ‘I'he evening meal consists of buckwheat 
cakes eaten with meat or soup when procurable or with curds. 
Wheat flour ie alao used sometimes instead of buckwheat, but 
it is for the mannfacture of beer (chhang) that wheat is gene- 
rally reserved, the ferment used being the phap described in 
Part Il of the Gazetteer. Another sort of chhang is brewed 
from rice and barley, and a sort of whisky is also distilled from 
barley which is drunk in its rawest form, and is never allowed 
time to mature. Cattle are not slaughtered now-a-days (except 
perhaps in some villages at the head of the Bhéga valley, and 
there it is done with the greatest secrecy) ; but five or six sheep | 





= Very fine slate in larga slabs ia to ba had in Lébul, the quarry iain Ghasha 
Kothi on the mid-Himaléyan range. 
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are killed in each house at the beginning of the winter; the 
Mesh dries, and will then keep good for any number of years: 
the older the meat, the greater the delicacy to the taste of a 
Laboli. All the people of Lahul will eat sheep that have died 
n natural death ; and Davis will eat dead cows and bullock ; 
bunt itis said that the Hesis will net. Green food is never 
cultivated, though many wild plants and herbs are eaten as 
vegetables. Potatoes were introduced by the missionaries, and 
are now grown iu considerable quantity. 


The dress of the men is much the same as that worn in 
Kaln, the only difference being that the coat is longer and of 
thicker and darker cloth, end thnt-trousers are always worn; 
they carry few or no ornaments. The women wear long robes 
or coats with sleeves, made of a thick, dark-brown woollen 
stuff, and generally trousers or thick gaiters as well. ‘The robe 
is secured at the waist with a sashor girdle, from the back of 
which depend two stringa of brass beads with small brass bells 
attached to the ends of them (pho/unfsa). The women genoral- 
ly go bare-headed. ‘The hair is gathered into plaits the ends 
of which are collected at the centre of the top of the head, and 
secured there by a saucer-shaped silver ornament (kyir-kyir- 
tsa) which sometimes has a turquoise set in the middle of it. 
‘he ears are over-loaded with large silver rings, and necklaces 
are also worn, but the display of ornaments is very much less 
than in Kélu. Iostenad of the kyir-kyir-tsa a few women in 
the higher villages wear the perak or crimson cloth pigtuil, 
studded with turquoises which is the distinctive head-dress of 
married women in Spiti and Ladék. Itis uot easy at firat to 
distinguish a Lahuli nun, if young, from a lad, *© they shave 
their heads and dress like men. 


Horse-racing and zhooting with the long bow are amuse- 
ments common to beth Lahul and Spiti, and are practised st 
meetings held at particular seasons. Piizes are given at the 
races, and the rider of tho last horse is subjected to a good deal 
of ridicule and practical joking. The target at an archery meet- 
ing consists generally of » pillar of snow with a leaf for a bull’s 
eye. The archers excite themselves by treating the pillar as 
an effigy of some traditional tyrant, and crv ont “Jet the Kana 
of Ghush4] bave it in the goitro” or ‘give the Kérdang naplang 
one in the eye.” Stakes of cash or grainare shot for. Both 
Spiti men and Léhulis have almost nlways got dice about them, 
with which they amuse themselves Ly gambling at odd moments. 
Evening parties are common enough, at which much chang or 
beer is drank, and men and women dance a kind of quadrille 
or country dance together in a very brisk and lively fashion to 
the music of flageolets and tambourines played by tho Bedas, 


The best general account of the anrcial customs of the 
Botiés will be found in General Canningham'’s Ladék; bnt in 
Léhul the practice of tbe present day will be found to differ ip 
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some details, The religions ceremcny consisis in almost all 
cases in the simple reading of prayers or passnyvea from the 
holy books by aldma, while the whole compary of men and 
women sit round with clasped hands and down-cast eyes, aud 
repeat the verses after tie ldéma. The social celebration of 
all these events consists mainly of feasts in which much chhang 
is drunk. In Laéhul the cecisive point in the negotiation for 
a betrothal is the acceptance or relusal of a pot of chhing sent 
to the father of the bride: if Ite drinks, the affair is settled 
without more words. It is customary to marry yenpg, women 
being generally between fifteen and twenty years of age (ride 
Cuuninghamn’s Ladak, page 289).. Monogamy is the general 
rule, but it is not nucommon for a rich landowner to have more 
wives than one. Polyandry or the taking to wife of one woman 
ly several brothers, is a recognized inslitution, and is very 
general; the object is to prevent the division of estates. When 
asked to defend this repulsive custon they say that their 
holdings are too small to divide, and that experience shows 
them that it is impossible for two sisters-in-law, with separate 
husbands and families, to live together, wherens two or more 
brothers with a common wife can agree. 


Sir James Lyall mentions a case which came before him 
in which ono of two brothers living in polyandry much wished 
to separately marry a girl by whom he bad had an illegitimate 
child, but the wife of the family objected strongly, claiming 
both brothers us husbands, and refusing to admit another 
wowan into the household, and she eventually prevailed. 


The custom of primogeniture prevails in the fhakur’s fami- 
lies of Léhul, On the death of the father the eldest son 
succeeds, As loog as his brothers live with him, they are 
maivtained and called little thdkures, but whon they set up 
house for themselves, they get asmall allotment of garhpan, 
under the name of dotvenzing or younger son’s land, upoo 
which they have to maintain themseleves. After lapse of two 
or three generations the descendants of younger sons become 
like other landholders, and have to do sume service or pay some 
rent tothe thakur: Among the snbordinnate Inndholdera all 
8008 are considered entitled to equal shaves of their father’s 
holding but in practice they seldom divide, and live on with 
wife, land, house and chattels in common. In Pattan, where 
the Hindu elemont prevails in the population, and where the 
holdings are somewhat larger ani more productive, many 
brothers have married separately, and divided louse and lands. 
A very few have dene so in Gara and Rangloi niso. In such 
families the custom which haa hitherto prevailed, with regard 
to inheritance of the shares of brothers who die without issue, 
18 quite clear; such share has always gone to the brothers with 
whom the deceased lived in uniscn, or to his issue, to the 
exclusion of all claim ou the part of the separated branch of 
the family. The most’ exceptional point in the custom of 
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Chapter III, B. inheritance prevailing in Laéhul is the fact that, in default of 
Sotial and Reli- sons, a danghter succeeds to her father’s whole estate in 
gious Life. preference to nephews or other male kinsmen, provided that, 
Custome of inher; Defore her father’s death, she has not married and sattled 
tanee of Lébal. down to live on her husband’s holding away from home. If 
she is married and living with her husband in her father’s 
house, she succeeds, and if she is unmarried, she can hold for 
life as a maid, or can at any time marry and take her husband 
to live with her. Supposing such a husband and wife to die 
without iscue, it appears to be doubtful who would have the 
best claim to succeed them; whether the next of kin to the 
wife or tothe husband. But itis agreed that the survivor of 
the two might lawfully give the estate to any member of either 

of the two families. 


Faueral castow, Corpses are ordinarily burnt, and the ashes thrown into a 
river, or made into a figure of the deceased, and deposited 
in a chorten or pyrdmidical cenotaph in the case of great men. 


Religion. ' In Kila Proper the population is Hindu with scarcely an 
exception. In Spiti the only religion is Buddhism, In Léhul 
there is a mixture of Hinduism and Buddhism, the latter 
prevailing in the village of the Chandra and the Bhaga and 
the fcrmer in Pattan, the valley of the Chandra-Bhaga. At 
the censns of 1881, however, which was taken by Hindu enumera- 
tors despatched from Kalu, practicslly the entire population 
was returned as Hindo. In 1891 local enumeratora were 
appointed, and of the inhabitants 4,092 were returned as Hindiis 
and 1,469 as Buddhists This return is probably correct for 
the valley of the Chandra-Bhéga in which Hinduism is the 
prevailing religion is the most populous of the three valleys. 
But neither Buddhism nor Hinduism exists in a state of purity. 


The Buddhiem of ““We have already seen low largely, ao soon as we enter 

the Punjab Himaldé- the Himaléy4s, the Hinduism of the plains becomes impregnated 
yas. with the demonology of the mountain tribes. A similar fate 
befell Buddhism in the moontain ranges of Central Asia. ‘To 

the mysticism, with which the northern school had already 

clothed the original simple creed, have been added the magic 

and devil-worship of the Tantrés and the impure cult of the 

female principle or Sakti, till the existing system is a super- 

stition rather than a religion. Asin [ndia the Brahmans have 

declared all the ancient village thikurs and devis to be only so 

many different forms of Mohadeo and Parbati, eo in Tibet the 

lamas have craftily grafted into their aystem allthe ancient 

gods and spirits of the former inhabitants. Hence, though 

Boddhism is the prevailing religion of the country, yet the 

poorer people atill make their offeringa to their old divinities, 

the gods of the hills, the woods and the dales. The following 

are some of the élasaen of deities which are worshipped under 

distinct Tibetan names: Monntain Goda, River. Gods, Tree 

Gods, Family Gods, Field Gods, and Honse Gods. The mysti- 
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cal system of the Tantrists has been engrafted on the Buddhism 
of Nepal and Tibet, and the pictures of the prevailing sects 
are filled with representations of the three-eyed destroying 
Iswara aod of his blood-drinking spouse,* while the esoteric 
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female symbol, playa a prominent part. The wrath of Kéliis daily 
deprecated in the religious service of the temples,f trampets 
made of human thigh bones are used, and offerings are made 
to the Buddhas in which even meat is included, though one of 
the precepts most rigidly insisted on by Gautéma was a regard 
for animal life. ‘I'he priests foretell events, determine lucky 
and unlucky times, and pretend to regulate the future destiny 
of the dying, threatening the niggard with hell, and promising 
heaven, er even eventually the glory of a Buddha, to the liberal. 
Their great hold upon the people is thus derived from their 
gross ignorance, their superstitions, and their fears; they are 
fully imbued with a belief in the efficacy of enchantments, in 
the existence of malevolent spirits, and in the superhuman 
sanctity of the /imds as their only protection against them. 
The lamds are therefore constantly exorcists and magicians 
sharing no doubt very often the credulity of the people, but 
frequently assisting faith in their superbuman faculties by 
jugglery and fraud. 


Prayer has been reduced to a mechanical operation, and 
the praying-wheel is a triumph of the Tibetan genius{ It 
consists of a cylinder turning on an axis and containing sacred 
texts and prayers, or sometimes gibberish, whose only merit. is 
that it has a sort of rhythm, Itis made of all sizes, from the 
pucket wheel to be turned on the hand as one walks along, to 
the common wheel of the village, which is turned by water, 
and prays for the community in general. Each revolution is 
equivalent to a recital of the prayer contained in the cylinder. 
Flags inscribed with prayers are fixed at the corners of the 
houses, and answer a similar purpuse as they flap in the wind. 
Every village has its mani or stone dyke, sometimes nearly half 
a mile long, on which are flung small pieces of slate inscribed 
with mystic formule. ‘These slabs are votive offerings from 
all classes of people for the attainment of some particular 
object. Does a childless man wish for ason, or a merchant 





* The image of Iawara has aanake round his waist, carries a thunderbolt 
or a sword in hia right hand, and is trampling human beings beneath his feet. 
He is represented as frantio with anger, hia eyes etaring, his nostrils dilated, his 
mouth wide open, and his whole body surrounded by flames. His spouse is of a 
blood-red colour, and wears a necklace of skulls; in her right hend isa aceptre 
surmounted by skulls and the holy thunderbolt, while with her left she carries 
8 cup of blood to her mouth. A circle of flames surrounds her body. 


+ Thia service is described at length in Chapter XIII of Cunningham’s 


coe it bears no little resemblance to the ceremonics of the Roman Catholio 
urch. 


$ The praying wheel is peculiar to Tibet, where it was wenerally used at 
least as oarly as 400 A, D, 
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about to travel hope for safe return; does a husbandman look 
for a good harvest ora shepherd for the safety of his flocks 
during the severity of the winter? Each goes toa /dma and 
purchases a slate which he deposits carefully onthe village 
mani, and returns home in full confidence that his prayer will 
be heard. These manis must always be left on the right hand, 
and people will make considerable detours in order to do so. 
Small shrines are erected in the fields to propitiate the deities 
and obtain an abundant harvest.” 


“The Léhulis observe certain ceremonies of a religious 
nature in connection with the cultivation of their fields. A 
/ama, who understands the astrological book, names tie auspi- 
cious day in which ploughing should be commenced (this day 
falls always between the 8th and 22nd of May). After the 
fields have been ploughed and sown, a procession goes round 
all tbe fields, preceded by one or two /dmas and two drums, 
some of the company carrying at the same time several large 
religious books on their backs; this done, the whole company 
sits down in the fields near the villages, and feasts on cakes 
and chhdng supplied jointly by all the landholders. All this is 
done to secure the sprouting up of the seeds sown; after that 
the water-course for irrigating the fields is repaired, on which 
occasion a sheep is offered up to the /ha which.is supposed to 
have special care of the water-course. Again, as soonas the 
seeds have sprouted, another ceremony is performed ; this con- 
sists in sticking small branches of the pencil cedar here and 
there in the field, and burning incense, while some members of 
the family sit down, eat and drink a little, and murmur some 
prayers. This isto ensurothat each grain which has sprung up 
may prosper aud produce many ears. When the fields are 
nearly ripe, a goat or sheep is killed in honour of the tha; in 
several villages horse-races are held at the sametime. Till this 
festival of the ripening grain has been celebrated, nobody is 
allowed to cut grass or any green thing with a sickle made of 
iron, as in such case the field-god would become angry and send 
frost to destroy or injure the harvest. If, therefore, a Lébuli 
wants grass before tho harvest sacrifice, he must cut it with 
sickle made of the horn of an ox or sheep, or tear it off with 
thehand. Infractions of this rule were formerly severely punish- 
ed ; at present a fine of one or two rupees suffices, which goes 
into the pocket of the jagirdir or village headman. The iron 
sickle is used as soon as the harvest has beon declared to bo 
commenced by the performance of the sacrifice.” 

The following description of the religion of Lahul was 
written at Mr. Lyall’s request by tho Reverend Mr. Heyde 
in November 1868. His long residence among the people, by 
whom he is much respected, and his great knowledge of their 
language and customs, ousure its accuracy :— 


“ The religion of Léhul has been for along time, aud is still, essentiully 
Buddhism. 1t is, however, difficult to ascertain at what time this religion waa 
A 
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introduced, as #here do not: exist any historical documents in Léhul itself, Chapter IIY;.B. 
and little reliance can be placed upon the vague traditions preserved by cache . 
even the hest informed men, snch as Thikur Tira Chandand others. From Bocial and Reli- 
theie accaunts however, it may be gathered that long ago the kings of gious Life. 
Ladék or rather a branch of the family (which at that, time reigned 4), Heyde's ac- 
over Gage and some other provinces of Ladék),.exercised a great influence (ount of the Bud- 
in. the matter, and“were zealously engaged in propagdting and establish- dhiem of Lahul 

ing the Buddhist religion, especially in’Léhul. When, under their Yule, crimes 

or emialler ‘offences’had been committed by Lébulis, the offenders were punished 

by making them‘build religious monuments. Thue,’ for inetance, all the mdnis 

and many of the chhodtens which are so common by the road-sides in Lébal : 

were originally built in accordance with-a sentence by convicted offenders in 

expiation of their misdeeds.* According to Caoma-de-Kérés and others, Bud- 

dhiam was established in Tibet in the seventh century of our era,t and from 

thence and’Laddk it wis no doubt introdacéd into Spiti and L&kut, but probably 

toa small extent only up to the-time of the king of Gage before mentioned. I 

am urable to fix the date when the Guge chiefe ruled over Karja (the Tibetan 

name for Lébnud), the native accounts being too uncertain. 


“ Without doubt there ezisted-a very low kind of religion in Léhul before 
Buddhism got hold of the people, and the latter has not been able to suppress 
it entirely. . That, early religion of Lahal is still known under’the name of 
Luty-pa-chhoi, that ia, the religion of the valley. When it was flourishing many 
bloody, and even hufnan, sacrifices seem to have been regularly offered up to 
certain Lhd, that is, gods or evil spirits, residing in or near old pencil cedar trees, 
rocks, caves, &c. Thigcrucl custom disappeared gradually after the doctrine 
of the Buddhists had influenced fora time the minds of the people. There ia 
a story which I shall relate, as-it scenis to show that this was the case.: Near 
the viHage of Kyelang a large dry pencil cedar was standjng till last year, when 
we felled it for fite-wood the story goes that before this tree, in ancient times, 
a child of eight yoars old was anuually sncrificed to make the spirit whé resided 
in it wéll-disposed towards the inhabitants of Kyelang. The children seem to 
have heen supplied in turn by the different families of the village. It happened 
one year to be a widow who had to giyo upan only ghild of the required age 
of. eight. years. The day befure her only one was to be taken from her: she 
wascrying loddly, when a travelling lima {rom Tjbet met her, and asked the 
cause of her distress. -Having heard her story the ldma said: ‘ Well, 1 will go 
instead of your child.’ He did so, but did nof allow himself to be killed; ‘the 
spirit must kill me himself if he wants human flesh,’ said he, so saying he sat 
himself dowy bofore the tree aud waited for ‘a long pest but ds the demon 
mad¢ no attack on him, he became angry, tovk’ down from the tree the signs 
‘and offigies, and threw them into the Bhaga river, telling the people pot to 
encyifice day’ more human-beings, which advice was followed fram that. tinie 
forward, The ‘demon fled and settled on the top of the Koko Pass, where it, 
still dwells andor the name of the Kyelang lhd or god of Kyelang, getting now 
only the annaal gacrifice of a sheep supplied by the shepherds. In.the time 
whea th8 Lung-pa-chhot was the only religiod that existed in the valley, thera 
were doubtless more places in Lihul where human .beings were immolated to 
supposed gods and evil spirits. At present, near not # few villages sheep and 
‘goate aro yearly killed and offered up (contrary to the precepta of Buddhism) 


to evil-disposed Lhd», and it may be that animals bave now taken the place of 
men, 


“‘ Long after the introduction of the Buddhist religion. int® LAéhul, Hinde 
immigrated from Kangra, Kiln, Chamba, &c., but not in large numbers. One, 
two or more of them nt a time settled os strangers among the tolerant Baddhiate, 
chiefly in the Chandra-Bhdga valley. They seem. to have been Hindés of both 


r = —— $$. 

* Amdni iea long, low and broad wall or dyke of dry stones masonry covered with 
slabs or round smonth pebbles, on* which the prayer Om mdni padme hom is carved. Some 
in Spiti aro near half a mile in longth. A ¢¥hodter ic a tall pyramidical monument, dedicated 
to Buddha, or containing the ashes of aome Buddhist saint or holy man. The carved stones on 
the mnie ar® made by the manka in the winter. Thexvellimany to persons who wish to place 
one or more upon a mdaé jn fulfilment of a vow, or in support ofa prayer. Mr. Heyve means 
that the offender built the walla, nét that they put the carved stones on them, Pray er-wheels 
turned by water are commonly (o be seen outside villages in Lahul and Mpiti. ‘ 


+ Great Tibet ought to be read for Tibet, for in Ladékh or Western Tibet Buddhism 
appears to have been established many centuries before. General-Cunningham puts ita Bret 


introduction into Ladék at B.C. 240, and its fireat frm establishment there at some time 
during the first century before Christ. : : 
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Chapter IIY, B. high and low castes; some of them came five, six or. more Beneratiohs ago, 
a etbers later. Nota few of them, I was told, had been bad charactera, who, having 
Social and Reli- committed murder or theft, orrun away with other people’s wives, &o., fled 
gious‘Life. into the then obscure Ldhul in order to escape punishment. The regular and 
A frequent commercial intercourse which the Lihulis have always maintained 
Mr. Heyde's sc- with the neighbouriag Hindu provinces and the influence of these immigrated 
count of the Bad- Hindds have always had somé Hindnuising effect on the religion of Laébal, but 
dhism of Léhul. this became etill more the case when the province waa governed for.a tithe by 
the Hindu Rajéa of Kala. It was probably then that the Léhulia commenced 
to profesa te keep caste, dopied that-thdy were in the babitof exting beef, 
&o. ; théie mode of dreseiag also uoderwent some change } the round cap worn 
by the natives of Kalu issaid to have come ‘into general ose in Lébul at this 
time.. 

“\ Regarding religion the Laihulfa may be divided into four elassea: (1), 
pure Baddhistsq (2), pare Hinde; (3) a class who profess both Buddhism and 

Hinddisw ; (4),-Lohéra and Shipfa or. Dégie.' 


“ The Lotéra considet themselves of a higher caste than the Shipfs, but 
both are: eaid by the other Léhulfs to have no religion atall; stillthey have 
certaia rites which are performed in cases of sickness, burials, dc. For inetance, 
I was present onp day by the ick bad of a Lohér, and saw ‘a Shipi profess to 
charm away the disease by bitiag off the ears and tearing to pieces with his 
teeth a black kid ‘whioh had been previously shot with: s gan. The Shipfa eat 
beef openly, while the Lphdrs say they do not at all. - 


“ Those who profess both’ Baddhiem affl Hindidism live in the villages, on 
both banke of the Chandra-Bhégp. from Gdrn Ghantél downwards. They 
mmetotain two or three amall gonpda (miongateries), and abjure beef, even that 
of the yak. In cases pf severe illness, &o., they callin ldmds and Bréhmans, 
who perform their respdctive ritea at one and the asmetima: their leaning is 
utronger towards Buddhiem than Brahmaniem. 


“ The pure Hindds are only found in ou few villages@on hoth banka of the 
Chandra-Bhéga; nearly all of them are recognized in Léhul, Kélo, &., ana 
set of low Brahmans. Occasionally they will drink se cup of tea with the Bad- 
dhiats and their half-brethren, but, asarulé, they refrain from esting with 
them. 


“ The pure: Buddhista may be said to live io the villages on the Chandra 
from old Khoksar to Gondla, and onthe Bhéga from Gard Ghantél up to 
Dfrcha and Rerig. They have about eight small gonpdés in which the chief image 
is that of Chom-dan-dés (Shakya Thabba=Sangy4s~Buddha), before whioh a 
lama daily burns incense, and placee offerings of dried and fresh flowers, grain 
and water, and burnes lamp thfoughout the year... In several of these monas- 
teries there are to be found @ number of religioua booke. Besides Sangyas, 
apecial revérence is paid by the Léhul, Spiti, ‘Lad&k, and Tibet Buddhists in 
general to Avalokiteawara, called Chauye-zig or Prigopo in Tibetan (worshipped 
at Trilo¥ndth), aod ‘Pdédmao Pani, commonly called Lobpon in Tibetan, who is 
revered at the lake of Rawélsir in Mandi. Both malea and females of the 
Buddhiete make frequent pilgrimages to Triloknéth and Rawélsir. In hqnour 
of these and other Buddhist aaints they celebrate a number of annual festivals, 
at which @ great deal of chhdng (an intoxicating drink made from barley) ia 
consumed by both Jdmds and laymen. ‘ 


“All Léhuli Jdmds belong to the Drékhpa secw; many of them are married 
and possess houses and flelds, and only live part of the winter in the monasteries 
Almoet every house contains a small family chapel, iq which Sangyés ia the 
priccipal image. It is furnished aleo with a few booke, and daily offerings of. 
the kind alrvady described aré made. 


‘Aa alrendy said, there are a great many espirita ur demons known as [hds, 
who are supposed to dwellin treee, rocks, or on the hill tops, and before 
whom the Buddbista (contrary to their feligion) sacrifice sheep and goate.® In 
addition, they believe greatly in witches, sorcerers, and the evil eye, and haves 
hoat of. other supefstitions in common with all the other Lébulfs. The Buddhists, 
half Buddhists, Lohdrs, end Shipia, always eat up sheep or goats which chance 
tq die from fatigne or dineage ; some of them eat also calves, oxen or yake which 

Se 





*, Srog machhat,i.¢,, “ Do not kill,” is one of the first Buddhist commandments. 
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die by a fall from rocks or otherwise, but this isdone secretly. When et Chapter IIT, B. 
Kyelang a calf happens to die inthe morning, it remaine where it fell the —_— 
whole day, nobedy’ touching it, but the dead body disappears certainly during Social and Reli- 
the night. You see many bones, especially during winter, of such animals gious Life.. 
lying about near the villages, but dead asses and ponies only are left to the Mr. ‘Heyde’s ac- 
eagles and foxes, Slanghtering ydke.during winter is still practised at Ddrcha, unt of the Bud- 
Rerig and other villages above Kyelang, but it is done very secretly, and nobody dhiam of Lébul. 
will acknowledge the fact. There is a small temple with the image of a lhd : 
near Yanample, Every third year a ydk is sacrificed there, the viotim being 
supplied in turn by all the koth¢s of Léhul. This custom dates from the time 
of the Kalu Ra,de, who (as the god is said to be the same as that of the a ee 
templo neor Manali, in K4dlu} ordered that one buffalo was to be offered (as 
at Dungri) every third year. Since Léhul bas become Britieh territory, 
ydka have taken the place of buffalues. The Shipis eat the flesh of the sacrificed 
yak, 

‘“Ag there are in Lahul at least three religions, which have influenced each 
other in many ways for along time, the manners and customs of the Léhulfy 
are of a very varied and mixed description, and it is difficult to ascertain where 
many of thbm originated. With regard to sobriety, veracity, fidelity to the 
marriage tie, and in other ways, the morals, both of the Buddhists and halé 
Buddhists of Lébul, are deplorably loose, but nevertheless they stick to their 
different religions with a tenacity that gives till now little bope .for the spread 
of Christianity among them.’’* 


The largest and most noted monastery in Léhul is that of Monasteries or 
Giaru Ghant4l which etands on a mountain above the point of Boppasin Léhal. 
confluence of the Chandra and Bhéga rivers. The number of 
regular monks attached to it is small, and most of them belong 
by birth to Ladék or other foreign countries. A tribute af 
the value of Rs, 60, half in, cash and half in goods, is sent 
every year by the abbot to tLe abbot of the Togna monastery 
in Lad&k, who forwards it with other- tribute an his own 
account to that of Kéngri Donjén, near the Mansarowar . luke 
in Chinese Tibet, whence it goes in the-same way to the 
monastery of Pangtang Dechinling in Buutdin (alias Lo), of 
which the abbot bears the tithe of Nawang Némgyfl. This 
dignitary seems as head of the mother monastery, to be 
ex-nfficio the head of the order to which all of them belong, for 
the other abbots were all appointed by an order given in his. 
name, and relieved in the same way at the expiry of their term 
of office ; the chain of affiliation by which the different monas- 
teries were connected seama to be traceable to the hiatery 
of their gradual fopndation by missionaries sent: out from each 
centre. But the fact?uf Ladék having eome.into the dominion 
of a Hindu prince (the Mahdréja of Kashmir) appears to have 
weakened the authority of the Nawang Némgyél, for of late 
yearsa mere deputy of the Ludék’ abbot bas acted as head 
of the Géru Ghantél monastery. All the landholders of Léhu), 
excepting a few Bréhmans, pay a fee of Re. l or thereabouts 
to this monastery on the death of a member of the household. 








* Mr.. Lyall ‘writes :—'' The very tolerance of the Bot! race in religious matters wilt, I 
think, be one obstacle to their conversion. In the Sunday services of the mission house 
I saw'an old and learned ldms, who living thereto assist Mr. Jeschkiin bi¢ Tibetan 
atadiea, joo in the hymns and responses with great zea) and fervour, Ido not think that 
either he or his friends saw anything inconsistent in hie s0 doing, though he had not the 
poe Asnton of becoming a convert to Christianity, All worahin is good, seemed to be 

atte, 
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Chapter IIT, B. In the autumn the nerpa or treasurer, with some of the 
Social and Reli. Monastery tenants in attendance, “goes through the whole 
gious Life. country, and collects from every-holding a custdmary feo called 
Monasteries or Gubri, consisting of one path of barley. In-the spring a great 
gonpés in Lébul. festival takes place, known asthe Ghantél Tchdcha, ut which 
all comers are.fed for one day, A long train of pilgrims, may 
be seen. engaged in making the circle on foot of the holy 
mountain,—a work of much religious efficacy, as it ought to 
be, seeing that it involves a trudgé of about eighteen miles 
and an ascent and descent of several thousand feet. Mr. Lyall 

wrote :— 


“The third grand ldma of Tibet® visited Léhaol while I was there in 1867, 
inspecting the monasteries and giving his benediction to the people at places 
whero he. halted. -He travelled in quaintly-shaped, bright-coloured .tenta carried 
op ydks, with a considerable retinue of monks, I saw him seated ona throne 
or platform built op.in the open air, dreesed in a mitreand silken canonicala, 
extraord:narily like focae wort. by Réman Catholic prelates. I'he monks formed 
olace in front of the throne, up whick the -Laibulfs advanced in the most 
reverebtial manner to receive the blessing, and a bit of silk to be worn,-I 
believe, as o talisman. After backing out of the presence, they made the circle 
of tae throne, praying aloud as they walked. I eaw one povr man present a 
pony, so the value of the offerings mast have been considerable.” 


There is another monastery above the village of Kyelang 
at which a sort of miracle play is enacted annually by the lamas 
in the month of June. ‘The performers ‘wéar rich dresses of 
Chinese silk, and the orchestra‘of drums and evmhals is led by 
the abbot of the monastery clad in his robes and mitre. The 
agting consists entirely of pantomime and dancing, except that 
8 chorus is occasionally chanted. The solemnity of the proceed- 
ings is relieved by the action of a clown who appearg now on 
the stage (an open space in front of the monastery) and now 
among the audience. performing buffoon tricks and ptreuing 
obstreporons‘small beys. 


je ee Several circuinstances niark the change from Buddhist 
a with HindG- Rangloi (the Chandra valley) to Hindu Pattan (the valley 


of the Chandra-Bhéga), In the former the -absenoe of caste 
feeling makes hoapitality an easy virtue, and guests -are enter- 
tained in the private houses of their hosts. In the latter every 
hamlet has one or more: tharmedids, single-roomed edifices, 
apen in front built by the villagers for the reception of travellers. 
Tewples to devtds and devise and to enake-gods are frequest in 
Pattan, though almost entirely wanting in Géra and Rangloi. 
An exception in Rangloiisthe temple at Sisy to Gyephan, the 
god of the snowy ‘cone mountain of the same name : he is the 
brother of Jamlu, the god-of Maléna described in Part II, and 
as at the temple of the latter so also sheep sacrificed to Gyephan 
are slain by having their bellies slit open and-the gail extracted 
while they are atill alive. To the goddess Hirma mentioned 











* One of the three who 18 porn again as soon ashe dies ;-the manI saw was fair, 
plump and smooth faced, and not more than twent¥ years old I should say.+Lyall, 
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in Part IT, the sister of Gyepban and Jamlu, there are several Chapter III,.B. 
temples in Pattan. The worshippers of these semi-Hindu So al abd Reli 
godlings regard themselves ag Hindés, and look down upon the oe iOUR Life. 
“ Bot-zat,” the Buddhist inhabitants of the Chandra and ontact of Bud 
Bhéga valleys, but they seem anxious’ to miss no chance of dhiam with Hindé- 
salvation, and summon both lamas and Brahmans to their isme 
religious ceremonies. 
The Triloknéth temple in Chamba territory, immediately 
across the Pattan border, offers a curious illustration of thia 
catholic spirit. It isa stone-temple in the orthodox Hindu 
style enshrining a miraculously revealed image representing 
the-Hindu Trinity,. in great repute amoung the Hinds who 
visit it from all parts of India, and cheerfully endure the cold 
and dangers and difficulties of the way in order to prostrate 
themselves’ before the “three lords of the world,” and receive 
one of the artificial flowers made of mica which are distribated 
at the shrine. Buf the dfficiating priests are Idmads, not 
Brahmans, and botween the temple andthe quadrangular wall 
which surrounds it large prayer wheels are set up like. those io 
a Buddhist chapel, and prayer flags wave from the top of the 
wall. 


On the other hana, as noted in the quotation from Mr 
Heyde above, Hinduism is steadily gaining upon Buddhism, 
and it would appear that there is little of Buddhisw about the 
Lahul /émda save their'title. Even in smali things'the progress 
of Hinddism is visible. ‘When Dr. Aitchison visited: LAhul tho 
people would not, as arule, kill an auianal, eating only. those 
which died naturally, But when the craviug for the flesh*pots 
grew too strong, several combined in the slaughter in order to 
diminish th®@crime of each by distributing it over many. Nopw- 
a-days sheep and goats are commonly slaughtered without any 
scruple. Even in 1868 the so-called pure Buddhists freely 
sacrificed sheep and goats to the lhds, or local genii; employed 
Brahmans in many of their ceremonies, and sbared in all the 
superstitions and belief in witches and magic of their Hindu 
brethren. ‘I'he same change which has taken place in Lahul 
has apparently been going on in Upper Kanéwar ; for in-]829, 
when Captain Gerard visited it, the religion of this tract was most 
certainly an impure Buddhism, while inthe recent census the 
state of BasShir returned only one Baddhist among its inhabi- 
tants. The process has been going on:in sothe degree ever stnce 
the Réjés of KGlu annexed L&hnul, but’ it has been greatly 
accelerated of late years. by the jmprovement in communi- 
cations which has brought the Léhalis~into close contact with 
the Hindus of Kulu and of the plains: 


_Tke following account of the Protestant Mission in British The Moravian 
Léhul has been kindly furnished by the Rev. Mr. Heyde The Mission in Lab at 
Mission belongs to the Church of the Moravians or United °™4 Kanéwar. 
Brethren (Unitas Fratrum). It was established iv the year 
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1854. From the beginning its object was to reach the Mongol 
tribes of Central Asia who profess Buddhism. The first two 
missionaries appointed in 1852 were to have gone by _ European 
Russia and Siberia into Central Asia, but after repeated appli- 
cations had been made, the Russian Government refused to let 
them pass through their territories. After that the route by 
China would have been taken, but China being then still 
obstructive to missionary enterprise, this way had also to be 
abandoned and a third to be chosen, viz., that vid Ladék.. From 
Ladék the missionaries were to penetrate to the Mongolian 
tribes of the Khalmaks who inhabit the northern parts of Hast- 
ern Turkistan. In Ladak the first station was to have been 
established, it being hoped that from thence it would be possible 
to advance gradually. This, however, proved impracticable, as 
the Kashwir Government refused to give the necessary per- 
mission for the desired station. Thus it came to pass that 
Léhul was fixed upon as a suitable place for-a first settlement, be- 
cause the province was situated close to Ladék, and because its in- 
habitants beleng at least partly to the Mongolian race and profoss. 
Buddhism. From Léhul the mission hopes still to advance into 
Jadak as econ as permission can be obtained to da so, thereby 
pnreuing its original object. The name of the station in Labub 
is Kyelang, often spelt, ‘‘ Kailing ” or “ Keylang,” which is wrong. 
The mission being still a small one, at present only two 
Toiasionaries varry, on its work. Two more missionaries have 
Jately been appointed, who will increase its present staff soon. 
The ‘ Mission Department’’ of the Moravian Church organisa- 
tion is the directing board of this as wellas all other Moravian 
missions. A second station of the Moravian Mission in these 
parts was founded in 1865 among the Buddhists of Upper Kané- 
war in the protected Hill State of Baséhir (Simla.dietrict). The 
name of this station is Pa situated on the immediate frontier of 
Tibet Proper, having been established with a view to extend its 
Jaboura into that country. The number of native Christians at 
both stations together is at present 35 including children, of 
which number three adults and three children are at Pu. 


Schools are in existence at both stations, at Pu for boys as 
well as for girla, while at Kyelang at present ouly one for girls 
is attached to the mission ; about thirty girls receive instruction 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, religious instruction, singing, 
sowing and knitting stockings, &c. Pupils of Christian parents 
attend the whole year ; non-Christians only during the wipter 
months; the latter heing employed by their parents otherwise 
daring summer. Several schools for boys were formerly connect- 
ed with the mission in different villages of L4hul, the aim of 
all being to impart a good primary education eaiting a rural 
population, among which the mission chiefly works. Afters 
couree of five years or less, the boys were dismigsed to their 
homes, others taking their place. However, circumstances arose 
which made it desirable to amalgamate these echools into one 
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Government Schoo! at Kyelang, and thus it came about that the 
mission, at least for the present, has no boys’ school. The num- 
ber cf pupils at Kyelang is at present about thirty girls, at Pu 
about ten girls and from ten to fifteen boys. 

_ Ae to literary works the mission has published.ten scho 
‘pooka, including a geographical work with maps aud compen- 
diumg of general and sacred history ; one ‘small and two large 
Dictionaries in the Tibetan language (Tibetan-Eoglish and 
Tibetan-German) ; the New Testament has been translated 
and printed, while portions of the Old Testament are also ready 
for the press, &c., &o. 

The mid-Himaléy4s-which separate the valley of the Chen4b 
on the north from the Beés and Révi.on the south, form the 
boundary between the Turdnian languages of the P&ngi, Léhu 
and Spiti, and the Aryan tongues of the rentainder of the 
Punj&b. But the line is in reality not so clearly marked as this 
language would imply, and there are gradations between the pure 
Tibetan of Spiti and the pure Aryan of Kalu. Tibetan (more 
correctly called Boti) is: understood throughvut Léhul, being 
the means of communication between the inhabitants and the 
traders from Tibet who bring salt and wool for sale, but it is 
the-mother-tongue of only a few of the population, the inbabi- 
tants, namely of Khoksar and Telang, the two hamlets near the 
head of the Chandra valley, and of the hamlets in the valleys of 
the Jashar and Yocha streama which are the first considerable 
affluents of the Bhaga. In the rest of the Chandra valley a 
dialect called Rangloi and in the rest of the Bhéga valley a 
dialect*called Géra is the mother-tongue of the inbabitants. 
These dialects are quite distinct both from one another ard 
from Pattani, which is the language spéken by the remaind- 
er of the population of Léhul,i.¢., the people dwelling in 
the Chandra-Bhfga valley; but the researches of the 
Moravian fnissionsries appear to have identified them as 
springiog from a common source in a language which they term 
Bunan, and which was probably the original speech of the inha- 
bitants not only of the upper Chenéb valloy, but of the upper Sut- 
Je} valley also, where a dialect of it is still spoken in the Kané- 
war province of Bashahr. From what has been said in Part II 
on the subject: of the Kandshi dialect spoken in Maléna 
it would seem not unlikely that the same language was once 
spoken inthe upper Beds valley. Mr. Jeschke, who. was the 
greatest modern Tibetan scholar, was of opinion-that this 
mother-tongue of Léhul and Kandwar “‘ belongs neither to the 
Tibetan: nor to the Sanskritian family,” and Mr. Heyde writes: 
- Bunén, which is nearly the same as the Tibarskad of Kandwar, 
18 not a mere dialect of the Tibetan, bata language whioh stands 
on itd.own legs. No doubt you find many Tibetan words in 
Bungu, but all of them more or less have reference to the 
Buddhist religion, and most of them were probably introduced 
when that religion was brought into Léhul from Tibet.” This 
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applies chiefly to the Rangloi and (tara dialects, which are spoken 
by people of the Buddhist religion; in the Chandra-Bhéga 
valley, on the other hand, where the people profess to be Hindis, 


The languages of there is a cousiderable admixture in the dinlect of words of 
the higher Himalé. Sanskrit origim; so that, while all the three dixfects of Léhul 


yas of the Punjéb. 


Edacation.. 


are derived from c fountain head diatinct'from either Hindi or 
Tibetan Pattani may be said to stand in about the same relation 
to Hindi as the Rangloi and Géra dialects stand to Tibetan. 
‘When written‘at all-they are written in the Tibetan character, 
which is capable of representing various sounds that are common 
te them and Tibetan, but have no corresponding letters in the 
Hindi alphabet. It is mogt curiqus that, while Brahminism is. 
rapidly spreading northwards up- the valleys of Kandwar 
und Wanul, and driving Buddhism before it, the Tibetan langu- 
age issmaking equally certain, though not perhaps quite such 
rapid progress in the opposit direction, and. supplanting the 
indigeoous languages of those tracts. Thus, although the ham- 
lets of which Boti is the original mother tongue are 80 few, it 
was returned at the Census of 1891 as the language spoken by no 
Jéss than 1,212 Léhulis, which number is doubtless made-up to 
a great extent of men who from constantiy trading with ‘Tibet 
or from education in the movastexies have become more familiar 
with the Boti language than with the dialect of their homes. 
The remainder of the population were returned as speaking— 


Pattani ose on we +». 2,666° 
Rangloi vee eve ave ove 633 
Gara oe oes ise w L214 


and in addition 866 persons were enumerated in Kala Proper, 
where they were spending the Winter of the cehaus, as speaking 
“Lahuli,” i. ¢,-one or other of these dialects. 


In L&hul a comparatively -large proportion of the popula- 
tion can read and write Ténokri,. Pahéri and also Tibetan. 
Education is more advanced here than in Kdlu. Tho lamds 
can all read the printed character : but they are nat all able to 
‘write Tibetan ; and they do not, asarule, know Tankri. Tho 
traders know both Ténkri aod Tibetan. The fact of the Labulis 
engaging generally in trade both with Kialu- and with Ladak 
atid Ribet, may explain why the elements of education dre more 
widely spread .among: them than’in Kalu. As many as 140 in 
every 10,000 women are returned as educated; these: dre for 
the most part Buddhiat nans, Out of every 10,000 males at the 
Consus of $891 there were fuund to be under inetruction 344, and 
able to read aud write 1,354. They would seem to be to a great 
extent self-taught or instructed at the monasteries, for there 
is only ®ne Government School (that at Kyelang), and it is with 
the utmost difficulty that any children can be got to attond it at 
all, while those taat do attend-are notallowed by their parents 
to remain long, so that very little advantage is derived: from it. 
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In appearance there is little to distinguish a Léhuli man Chapter III, C. 
from a native of Kalu, but the women with their short squat 


figures and rcund broad faces show clearly tha Mongolian type. Tribes and estes 
None of them can be said to be handsome, and the old women Families 


are quite hideous; and both sexes Jack ,the merry look Appearance of the 
so characteristic of their neighbours both in Kalu and in people. 
Spiti. 
Mr. Lyall thus described tho character of the people of oer character 
o 


1 f 
Léhal :— re arene, 2 
“Tho character of tho people is solid and consorvative ; their power of 


united action ia considerable ; they scem to me not quick-witted, but eminently 
shrewd and sensible. Though they show groat respect to their hereditary nobles 
and headmen, they would, I bclievo, combiue at once to resiat tyranny or in- 
fringement of custom on their part. The headmen have certainly been hitherto 
very carefal not to offend public opinion. Murder, theft, or violent assaults are 
almost unknown among thom, and they seem tome to be fair, and often kind, ia 
their dealings with each other;on the other haod, I agree with Mr. Heyde in 
considering the standard of sobriety and chastity among them to be oxceptionally 
low. Drinkiag is a common vice io all cold countries, and the want of chastity 
is accounted for by the custom of polyandry, which leaves a large proportion of 
the women unmarried all their lives. Jo spite of these two frailties the Butis seem 
to me (like the Scotch conntry people, who are also subject to them) to bean 
eminently religious raco; they seem totbink that to withstand these particular 
temptations ia to be a enint, and that in ordinary men who do not nim 6o high, to 
succumb is quite venial. ‘the lives of their saints are full of the most austere 
acts of virtue and mortification of the fieeh commencing from the cradle, which are 
certainly calculated to moke the ocdiunry mortal abandon the task of imitation 
in despnir ; and their religion, though it fails here, has, in my opinion, consi- 
derable intiuence for good in their minds in other respects ; more at least than tho 
forms of religions practised by other races, Hindds or Muhammadans, havo at the 
present day in the parts of Hindistan with which I am acquainted. ‘This is not 
surprising, as the moral teaching to be found in the Buddhist books is of a very 
high kind: the love of one’s neighbour is one of its principles, and this is extended 
to include even the brute creation. So, again, though good works are balanced 
against sing, yet their worthleesnese, when vot done in a humble and reverent 
spirit, is reougnized.” 


Mr. Lyall also paid a tribute to the veracity of the people, 
but itis doubtful whether in doing so he was not referring solely 
tothe people of Spiti t> whom as well as to the Léhulis the 
description in the above extract was meant to apply. The 
people of Léhul have no higher respect for truth than the 
Hindds of Kalu have ; and they are sharp traders and good at 
driving bargeins. 





SECTION C.—TRIBES AND CASTES AND LEADING 
FAMILIES. 


The population is mainly composed of so-called Kanete, Caste in Léhul. 
bot they are different in ‘appearance from the Kanets of Kaln, 
their features being of the Mongolian type. The inhabitants of 
Ranglci and Gara are without oxception Kanets (though the 
three jigirdar families claim a Réjrit origin), and their religion 
is rather Buddhist than Brahminical. They are called Botsht 
by the people of Patan, who regard them ag of inferior caste. 
Patan is anid to have been populated originally by refugees 
from Chamba and elsewhere ; the people are more Hinda than 
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Chapter III,C. Buddhist ; and Brahmans Loh4rs, and Dégis are there to be 
— met with in addition to Kanets. Throughout Léhul the people 
Tribes fan are careful and laborious cultivators. Much of the field work is 
ilies. done by the women. Within the last few yeara some sixty 
Caste in Léhol. families have immigrated from Bashahr and Tibet, and 
make a living by weaving and doing other work for the 

Léhulis. 


“ Brobmang are only feand in Patan and are descendants of emigrants from 
Chemba, L4hol and other countries tothe sonth. The so-called Lihu! Kanets 
are a mixed race, but the Mongolian element predominates over the Indian. 
Many of those who live in Patan are, no doubt, descendants of Kanet settlers 
from Kilu and Bangéhal ; the rest, and the inhabitants of Gira and Rangloi, are 
pure Botids or nearly so; tho remaining tribes are also of mixed race; they 
constitute the lower classes who do not hold reguler allotmenta of land, ond 
subsist in part by serving for wages or by handicrafts. The Digfa have probably 
the least admixture of Botia blood of any race in Léhnl; they came from KAln 
in the lime of the Rajaa, aud now act as musicians in the temples and in somo of 
the monasteries. Only a few of the Lohfre now act ns blackamitns;tho Balrde 
are basket-maker: ; the Hensis are professional musicians, whose danghters act 
as dancing girls.”* 


Leading families. The thakurs ore the gentry and qaondam rulera of the 
valley They are more or less pure Botiés or Mongolians by 
blood, but have began, as the natural sequence to the Hinduis- 
ing tendency already described, to assert a RAjpdt origin. 
Three families of thdakurs retain in modern times a status of 
importance as jdgirddrs—that of Hari Chand, Negi of Léhul, 
who holds his village of Kolong in jagir ; that of Devi Chand, 
who holds Gumrang, and that of Hira Chand, who holds Gondls. 
These jdgirs were assessed in 1691 at' Re. 760, Rs. 760 and Re. 372, 
respectively, reulized partly in cash and partly in kind. Thékur 
Hari Chend, son of Tara Chand, in virtue of his office as negi, 
peccivesceliain_other emolumenta, The most important of 
these are one-fourth the total revenne of the waziri, together 
with one-fourth of the collections on account of grazing fees in 
the khdlsa kothis, and an indm by way. of compensation for the 
fines inflicted by him in criminal cases which were formerly his 
perqaisite. 

Intercourse —he- The word used in Léhul for géé or clan, or rather for the 
tween castes in corresponding idea, is rus, which means bone, and, as applied to 
Lébal. a class, denotes those descended from a common ancestor. Bat 

there is as much license in Lahal as in Kflu with regard to 
intermarriage. The thdkurs take Kanet women as srijat, not as 
lahri ; and though the, eons of such women are not at first 
considered ay pure thdkurs, yet ia a few generations they 
become equal. These women are known as chunma or workers. 
Brahmans also have Kanet women in their honses, and the eons 
of eucu women succeed as if legitimate. Their fathers will not 
ent from their hands, buat they will smoke with them. They 
are known as guru, and marry Kanets, or women of mixed caste 
ifthey can findany. There are many girés in Léhal, but they 


pe 


® Lyall’s Settlement Report. 
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call themselves Brahmans. Where the father is not known, or Chapter IE, D. 


where there ig any doubt, illegitimate children follow the caste y. edna 
of their mothers. Y Biciineas, thalcura and Kanets will smoke lee a: 
together in Lahul ; and Brahmans will drink water, tea or /ugré Intercourse be- 
from the hands of a Kanet, but will noteven eat sacht roti. Thetween castes in 
Kaoets say they will notsmoke witha Dagi (sepi). No Kanets Léhal. 

wear the janeo in Lahul. Thakurs will eat pakki or sachi rots 

from the hands ofa Kanet, but not kachi roti, except those 

thakura who do not wear the janeo. It is said that Lohars, 

Hensis and Balras intermarry andent together. A Dégi (sepi) is 

considered above a Lohdr. He will nut eat with him, nor give 

him his daughter in marriage, but he will take a Lohér woman 

to wife. A Dégiand a Lohér will smoke together from the same 


Pipe. 


SECTION D.—VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 


The nature of a wazirt has been explained in Part If, and eamaone. in 
Lahul is one of the two Kulu waziris (the other being Spiti) that image v 
may still be correctly so designated, as their administration is villages. 
cotrosted almost eotirely to local magnates who continue to 
bear the title of wazir. The wazir of Labul, at present ‘hékur 
Hari Chand. is also sometimes described as negi of the waziri, 
from his having been responsible for the coilection of the land 
revenue in the same mauner as the negi of a Kalu kothi. ‘Lhe 
division of the waziri into fourteen kothis has been described in 
the first chapter of this part. The kothis are notsub-divided like 
those of Kila Proper into pidtis, being of small size in respect 
of population and cultivated area. A list of the hamlets of 
which they sre composed is given in the appendix. Separated 
by groater distances than usually divide the Kulu villages the 
hamlots do not so frequeutly as in Kulu present instances of 
felds nominally belonging to one hamlet, the residence of the 
owner, but lying within the limits of another; the boundarios 
in the waste ofthe land pertaining to each hamlet have always 
been well known to the people, and were demarcated without 
dispute in 1591. But up till that yearthe boundaries between 
kothis were capricious, if indeed they could be said to be exiat- 
ent at all ; nearly every kothi possessed an outlying hamlet or 
two lying in the centre of another ; aud kothi Ranika consisted 
of several villages, scattered here and thero among those of 
other kothis, which were formerly held injdyir by a Kulu princess, 
and which had ever since been held together as one community 
under one headman. It was desirable, both for the convenient 
regulation of begdr arrangements (to be described below) and 
with reference to the provisions of the forest eettloment as well 
as for increased facility of revenue collection, tuat this atate of 
affairs should be reformed, and accordingly in connection with 
the revision of settlement definite boundaries were demarcated 
between kothis, and each Wothi was recorded as containing 
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all the villages lying within its demarcated boundaries and 


none beyond them. At the revision of assessment the hamlet 
was found to be a more convenient assessment unit than the kothi, 


Bub-divisions ja 82d so the revenueof each hamlet was fixed separately without, 
Léhul: Nature of however, affecting the joint responsibility of the people of the 
bee and vil kothi for the revenue of the kothi as a whole. ‘The beadman 


Rights in waste 
ands by custou cf 
country. 


Foresite. 


of each kothz is known correctly as lambarddr, uvt as neyt as 
in Kalu, but the use of the correct term under the Land Revenue 
Act is due not to a superior acquaintance with the terms 
of the Act, but to the. fact that the wazir was recognized 
at the tiret Regular Settlement and also at the Revision of 
1871 as the negi of the whole fourteen Kuthi:, and entitled to 
nearly the whole of the pachotra, or five per cent. cess, levied in 
addition to the reveuue for the remuneration of village headmen. 
As, however, the position of the wazir was Lettered in other re- 
spects at the Revision of Settlement vf 1891 it wasfound possible 
to make him resign this source of income, and the lambarddrs 
of kothis now receive the rewuneratiuy as well as discharge the 
duties of village headmen. At tbe same time arrangement 
was made, as was done in Kalu Proper, for the regulation of the 
number and remuneration of villuge watchwen in accordance 
with the Rules under Act IV of 1872 instead of by the collection 
of a ces3 on the land revenue as had previously been the case. 


Tbe waste lands are owued by the ruler of the country 
or superior landlord, @ position which appears to have been 
formerly occupied by the Raja in a khulsa kothi, and the thékur 
in @ jugir kothi. It appears clear that tha ¢haur must be 
vonsidered to have been lord of the waste, for his permission 
was necessary before new fielda could be made in it, and such 
tields paid bim rent thenceforth ; he could also grant sheep-runs 
in the high wastes to foreigu shepherds, and take grazing dues 
from them ; 80, again, the estato or jeola of a lundholder dying 
without near heirs lapsed to bim, and was granted by him ton 
pew man on payment of a fee or nazrana. 


The rights of the jagirdirs in these rospects have net boen 
affected by the recompositivu of kothis described above, thougir 
several jagir villages lie within the boundaries of khdlsa kothis. 
The limits of the waste land attached to such hamlets witbin 
which the villagers can extend their cultivation are, as has beeu 
said, well known’ and have now been demercated, and the 
jagirdir may as heretofure take rent for new tields within such 
limits. And with regard to sheep-runs in the high wastes o 
careful record was preparod in 189u, showing without reference 
to kothi boundaries which uf those aro Khalsa and which aro 
jigir; further referenco will bo made to this subject im 
Chapter IV B. 


No right of property on tho part of the jigirdirs in the 
forest trees growing on waste land withio their jégire has, 
however, been recognised by Government. In connoction with 
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the Kulu forest settlement the few kail and pencil-cedar. Chapter I}J, D. 
forests of Lahal were demarcated as protected forests by Mr. Village Com i 
A. Andersva, and two of these are in jigir kothis, None were ties and Tenures 
declared reserve, for little or no income can ever be expected = Rorests, : 
by Government from these forests, and the records of rights 

were framed entirely with a view to the conservation of the 

timber in the interests of the people who have been sadly 

wasteful uf wood both for fuel and for building in the past and 

who may tind themselves in straits in the future if ther extra- 

vagance in this respect is nut restrained. The management of 

the forests is vested in the Thakur of L&hil, subject to the 

yeneral control of the. Forest Officer in Kulu. The rules 

framed under Section 31 of the Indian Forest Act to regulate 

rights of user iu the Léhul forests will be found in Appendix I]. 


All the villagers have rights of use in the waste, but 
the cattle or tocks of one kotht sometimes graze regularly 
in the lands of another, and the men of one kotht sometimes 
rely for fuel and timber ou the trees growing in another. 
Within the kothi also the different villages use the grass and 
wood indiscriminately ; where the villages are far apart, they 
kecp in practice tv separate grounds; where close, they 
mingle :.it is all a matter of custom. There is no other rule 
by which a dispute can be decided. From the bare and unpro- 
ductive character of the hill-sides outside the forest boundaries 
it follows that in Lahul very elaborate rules were not found ne- 
cessary like those relating to the Kalu undemarcated waste, pub- 
lished as av appendix to Part II, though, ae in the case of Kalu, 
Nr. Anderson proposed to declare it protected forest. The most 
valuable portion of it consists of the high-lying sheep-runs, 
which aro scarcely if at all made use of by the Léhulis for their 
own flocks. These will be referred to again in Chapter 1V B. 


The holdings in cultivated Jands in the khdlsa kothis do not Original form of 
now differ materially from zuminddri holdings elsewhere, but were holdings of fields, 
originally regarded as allotments beld subject to feudal service 
which, for want of another name, may be called jeolds, asin Kulu. 


“The allotments of fields or jeolas are supposed to have 
been made authoritatively at some remote period, and to have 
originally been all equal, and subject to the same amount of 
rent or taxer, and all liable to furnish one man for service or 
forced labour when summoned by the lord of the country. 
They alao appear to have been indivisible. In fact, in Géra 
and Rangloi, where the Tibetan element predominates in the 
population, they are still almost all undivded ; in Paten, where 
the Hindu element predominates, a great deal of aub-division 
has taken place. After the first allotment was made other 
fields wero sometimes rcclaimed from the waste; these wero 
sometimes formed into a separate allotment, and rated at a 
full jeola, or a half or a quarter according to value; or if they 
were reclaimed by one of the original holders, his holding wee 
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Chapter IZI, D. thereafter ee at 2 jeolas or 1} or 13. A household owning 
eee ,_ two jeolds, had to pay double taxes and take a double share 
Yilage Communi of service ; if it held a half only, it was rated in strict propor- 
Original form of tion. After a time when not much room fur further extension 
holdings of fields. of cultivation was left,* the assessment or rating on each house 
or jeola became fixed hard and fast; no one in authority took 
the trouble to revise it, though, of course, as time went on, the 
proportions of the holdings did not remain exactly the same. 
Some fields were increased by gradual encroachment on the 
waste, and a few others changed hands. Sele of lund was 

unknown, or the changes would have been greater.” 


Tenures at pre- The average size of holdings at the present day will 
seu: appear from the following table, though the figures are 
a little deceptive as they have been compiled from returns 
prepared separately for each hamlet, aud it sometimes happens 

that a proprietor owns land in more hamlets than one:— 


® There is, of course, any amount of waste land in Léhul, but no cnitivation 
ia possible without irrigation ; and the land so situated that it can be irrigated by 
cxisting channels, or channels easily to by made, has long been fally occupied i: 
the lower and less inclement parts of the country. 
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Chapter II, D. Very little land is let out to tenants, but it is the castom 

. ae . in the jagire to gront plots rent-free to khang.chhung-pds 
Village Coenen: and chhagshis (vide below,) in consideration of their ealtivat: 
Tenancies. ing the jagirddr’s own land, or rendering personal domestic 
service to-him. Where land is let toa tenant a cash rent is 

usnally paid, otherwise the landlord takes half the gross produce, 


ae and Sale of Jand was almost unknown at the time of the 

: Regular Settlement, orevan the Revision of 1871, but with the 
development of trade and spread of the knowledge of the law 
transfers became more numerous, and the following tables show 
the mortgages and sales ascertained at Revision of Settlement 
in 1890 :— 
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The mortgages and sales to money-lenders and non-agricul- Chapter | III, D. 
turists are not truly so described. All are cases of transfer by 
one native of Léhul to another, and though many Léhulis Village Commo. 
trade and lend money they are all agriculturists as well. Mortgages and 
It will be seen that only 3 por cent. of the cultivated area is sales. 
held in mortgage, and only 2 per cent. has been sold since 
last settlement. ‘The transfers are most comwonly due to the 
proprietor of the land having suffered losses in trade. It is 
also often the case that an old man having no children or near 
relative, and being unable to cultivate his land properly, decides 
to sell his land and live on the proceeds. The discovery of 
sapphires in Paédal was the cause of many mortgages. ‘Ihe 
desire to invest in these stones, and make a profit by selling 
them in Kalu or ia the plaius, Jed numbers of Léhulis to mort- 
gage their lands to raise money for the speculation. Many of 
these mortgages are merely temporary alienations of land for 
a term of years on the agreement that the enjoyment of the 
land for that term by the mortgagee will liquidate the debt, 
and at the end of it the land will be restored to the mortyagor 
without payment of the mortgage money. The high price 
realized for land—higher than elsewhere in the district—is 
very noteworthy. The average amonnt realized per acre in the 
wazirt by mortgage is Rs. 107, and by sale Rs. 100, and in 
some individual instances the price realized is very high indeed. 
To select two even in ajagir kothi where the revenue is much 
more than in the kAdlsa koshis, and in addition the burden. of 
forced labour is much heavier, 5 acres sold for Ks. 1,000, and 
3 acres cultivated land, plus 5 acres of hay-field, were mort- 
gaged for Rs. 2,280, possession by the mortgagec for 22 years 
to clear off the debt. 


The following description of the rights of the thikur and 
subordinate iandholders in the jdgir kothis, taken from Mr. 
Lyall’s Settlement Report, remains true at tho present day and 
throws an interesting light on local enstoms :— 


The jagir kothia in Léhul are three in number—Nolong (or Rights of the 
‘Todpa) held by Thakur Hari Chand; Gamrang, held by Moti thékure ete 
Ram and Devi Chand, and Gondla, held by Hira Chand. Of pan kinds in jdgir 
thie last-named kothi a half was described in former Settlement kothis in Lébul: 
papers ag resumed ; one of the last Rajis of Kulu did in fact 
resume half, but practically the whole remained undividedly in 
possession of the thakur, who accounted to the Raja for half 
his collections of allkinds. After Regular Settlement he con- 
tinued in the same way to exact the old dues and services from 
all the landholders, and to pay the Government the land-revenue 
for half the koth1, plus nazriina on account of the other half. 

The whole of his payments may be considered to have been of 
the nature of nazrdna, The nature of the heldings of arable 
lands in the jigir kothie isas follows: The whole produce of 
certain fields is taken by the thakur; this land is cultivated by 
farm servants, assisted on certain occasions by gatherings of the 
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regular landholders; it is known as the thdkur’s garhpan 


_ or home farm, and, as a general rule, the greater part of it is 


situated in villages near which he lives. Other fields are held 
rent-free 18 maintenance by his do-thdi,7e., by the dunnewassals, 
or junior branches of his family, or rent-free in lieu of con- 
tinuous service by his chhdgshis or family retainers, or by hia 
khang-chhung-pds or farm servants. 


The great bulk of the fields, however, form the jeo/ds or 
holdings of the yulpa or villagers, which are held subject to 
payments of tal, ie, rent or revenue, the performance when 
required of begdr or forced labour for the State, and of certain 
periodical services to the thakur ; an average jeola contain about 
15 lakh, or 5 acres. A do-thai’s holding is on an average equal 
in extent to from ove to two jeolds; a chhagshi’s holding varies 
between a half and a whole jeola ; a khang-chhung-pa generally 
holds only about a quarter jeola or less. There are some other 
small miscellaneous rent-free holdings, the revenue of whioh 
must be considered to have been remitted, not in lieu of service 
to the thékur, but for the good of the whole community. For 
example, a few fields known as garzing are generally held rent-free 
by a family of blacksmiths or lohdrs, not so much in lieu of service, 
for they are paid for their work separately, as to help them toa 
livelihood, and induce them tosettledown. In the same way the 
hensts or musicians hold a little land rent-free under the name of 
bezing ; the jodhsis or astrologers under the name of onposing, and 
the béds or physicians under the name of manzing. Astrologers 
and physicians are, however, men of the regular landholding 
class, who have also separate jeo/ds or holdings cf revenue-pay- 
ing land. The lohars and hensss are low class people, who hold 
no land except n few fields given them rent-free. The garhpan 
land, no doubt, belongs solely *o the thakur, who is also land- 
lord or superior proprietor of the whole kothi. ‘ The yulpa or 
villagers, ” writes Mr. Lyall, ‘I hold to be subordinate pro- 

rietors of their holdings; soarethe do-that. At first I was 
inclined to think that the chhdgshis and khang-chhung-pds were 
mere tenants in the garhpan or private lands of the thakurs, 
but on farther enquiry their title did not seem to be sent 
weaker than that of any other class. ‘I'hey are never evicted, 
and the custom with regard to inheritance and power of mortgage 
with regard to their holdings, and those of the regular landhold- 
ers, appears to be precisely thesame. I consider thei therefore 
to be also subordivate proprietors of their holdings, differing only 
from the yulpds, inasmuch as they pay no rent, and do privaty 
service only to the s/hdkur; whereas the latter pay rent and do 
publio service for the State (hegdr), ns well as occasional private 
service tothe thakur. Io not think that the ohare, the judheia 
or the 664s, could now be evicted from the fields they hold rent- 
free under name of smiths, astrologers, aod physicians’ land. 
Probably they could have been evicted by a vote of the commnni- 
ty or order of the ¢hakur in former times, but the general idea 
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now seems to be that they could hardly be évicted, however Chapter ITI, D. 

inefficient. ‘he hensis, however, seem to be considered to hold at Village Communi- 

the pleasure of the thikur.’ In some places a field or two are tieg and Tenures, 

found held rent-free by a gonpa or Budhist monastery, and culti- Rights of the 

vuted not by any one family, but by the neighbouring Iandhold- thdkurs end subor- 

ers in vpison. ‘Lhis land is considered to be the property of Shear rae mea 
: : jdgir 

the monastery. So also patches of land under the name of fothta in Labul. 

Lhdzing or god land, cultivated by the man who acts for the time 

being as pujdri or priest of some petty local divinity, are con- 

sidered the property of the shrine, if there is any, and not of 

the cultivator, who only holds till he vacates the office of priest, 

which is not hereditary. Yurzing is the term applied to small fields 

foond in many villages, the grain of which is devoted to a feast 

held by the men who repair a canal. It should be considered the 

common property of all shareholders in the canal. There are 

certain patches of waste land known as dang and piri, which 

are, like the cultivated fields, the property of individuals, and 

included in their holdings ; they are situated below the water 

channels, or on the sides of the fields, and with the help of irriga- 

tion, produce abundant crops of hay. ‘I'he rest of the waste mnst 

be held to be the property of the thakur, subject to the rights 

of use belonging by custom to the subordinate landholders. 


The best way to describe the nature of the rents and ser- Eel obronteana 
vices rendered to. the thdkurs by the subordinate land-tpy. Yorance 
holders will be to give a detail of them as they exist in oN landholders oo 
jagir, For example, kothi Gumrang contains 58 yulpa jeolda, their fields of the 
‘or full-sized “llager’s holdings, 24 fall-sized holdings of chhag- Thékur of Gumrang. 
shie or retainers, and eight of khang-chhung-pae or farm servants. 
The rent paid by the peasant proprietors on a full jeola or hold- 
ing consists of the following items :— 


— = 











No. Name of item, Rate per jeola. | REMARKS. 




















1 | Old cash assessment ... | Rs. 4-8-0 ast «. | On fourteen jeolds Re. 6 
are taken, 

2 | Grain (netdl) .., wu. | 3 lakh, 8 pdth of barley; Three jeoldée pay 6, and 
three pay 4 lakh. 

3 | Phari (cloth) ... ae, yan or eight annas | Cash now always taken, 

in onsh. 
4 | Buri (lit. Bribes) .. | From Rs. 6-4-0 to 2-8-0. 
6 Betangna 08 .. | Re. 2 cash, 


: The last item was put on by the thdkur at the Regular 
Settlement ; the other items are all of old standing. 


The following is a lst of the periodical services rendered 
to the thikur by the men of this same class according to the 
custom of the manor of Gumrang :— 


(1) Ga certain days, known as lésti days, each jeo/a has to 
farnish one man to work on the thdkur’s garhpan 
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land.* The thdkur supplies food and drink, bat 
no pay. ‘There are eleven besti days in the year 
but two, the sowing aud the mowing days, are 
distinguished as the big bestis; on them a man 
for each jeo/a attends, on the other nine only 
some fifteen or aixteen men who live handy ac- 
tually attend ; the others remain at home, and pay 
the ¢hdkur annually, in lieu of attendance, the 
sum of one rupee under the name of best? money. 


). Hach jeola is bound to stable and feed, for the six 
inonths cf the winter, one of the thihkur's horses; 
oue horse to a jeola is allowed to be the old 
standard; but as the ¢hakur hag not so many 
horses, it has been customary for two jeolds to divide 
between them the care and charges of one horse. 


(3). Bach jeofa is bound to convey once in the year 
eight or nine putha, or about sixteen pounds of 
rice (a light goat or sheep load) from the Kalu 
valley to the thakur’s house in Léhul. 


(4). Tt was the custom in all kothis of Laéhul for the 
regular landholders each year to provide in torn 
a certain number of men to undertake the duty 
of aupplying the common quarters of the kothy 
at Akhara, in Kalu, with fuel. For the six win- 
ter mouths spent in Kila these men were steadily 
employed in bringing in fuel fcr general use, and 
they are in some degree remunerated by being 
paid Rs. 6 each, which sum is raised by a rate on 
all the jeolds of the kothi. In Gumrang, each 
year four jevlds furnished four men for this duty, 
and they were also bound to carry loads for the 
thikur in yoing to and from his house to Akhara, 
aod to furnish him, as well as the subordinate 
landholders, with fuel while he remained there. 


= 
to 


There are no do-thdi or cadet families in the Gumrang jugir. 
In other jdgirs the do-thdt-are said after a time, when the sense 
of relationship to the thikur has become faint, to be degraded 
into chhagshie and forced to do service for their boldings. 
A chhagehi holding is held rent-free in lieu of the following 
services: It is bound to furnish one man for continuous attend- 
ance on the thakur, and for tho performance of light work, 
such as cooking his food when on the march, leading his 
horse, &c. As, however, there aremany chhagshi holdings in 
Gumrang, the custom now is that three holdings ata time 
furnish one mau each for ten days, and then recall their men 


till their turn comes ugain. But for the privilege of not 





* Asimiler privilege nsed to be enjoyed hy the lambarddrs of khilea sethts in 
Patan. 
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supplying one man continuously, they pay the eee Ghapter III, D. 

annas per month per holding, or six rupees per annum. OW ; 

of cle chiapeiia ees distinguished by the term of /dlok or yilege Comma 
pass-crossers. These, instead of having to furnish a man for  petaitof rentsand 
personal attendance, are only bound to furnish a man to cross a services at which the 
pass, either to Ladék, Zanskér or Kilu on the thdkur’s ee land- 
business. If they cross a pass once in the year, the rest of it is sage cr ie Thier 
their own, and they have no payment to make, but if not called of Gumrang. 

upon to cross a pass, they pay seven rupees per annum as relief 

or betangna. Some chhagshis of all kinds now pay seven rupees 

regularly in lieu of all services by agreement with the thakur. 

All chhagshi holdings send a man to work on the two big bests 


days, not on the others. 


Khang-chhung-pa may be translated cottager. The family in 
possession of a holding of this kind is bound to furnish one man for 
continuous work at the thakur’s house or on his garhpdn land. 
Some holdings of this kind will be found tear wherever the 
thakur has garhpan. When there is much work, the head of 
the family attends in person, otherwise he sends his wife, or son, 
or daughter. The person who is in attendance: gets food five 
times a day, and does field work of every kind, or cuts and 
brings in wood or grass, ¢weeps the house, or combs wool, &c. 
Those who live at a distance from the thdkur’s house cannot 
practically attend; they, therefore, do only field work on the 
garphan land near them ; but as they in this way get off lighter 
than the other, they are bound to feed and keep one sheep for 
the thakur during the winter months. Some khang-chhung-pds 
now pay five rupees per annum to the thakur in lieu of all 
service. 


The jdgirddrs are algo entitled by ancient custom to ail colts 
born within their jdgir, owners of mares being allowed to 
retain only the fillies. The Jagirdérof Gumrang has commuted 
this right into a cash fee for each colt, but those of Kolong and 
Gondla continue to take the colts. The custom is that when a 
mare foals, and her master sees that he is not the lucky owner of 
4 filly, he at once takes both mare and colt to the thdkur’s 
house ; there he is presented with a new cap asa mark of favour, 
and leaves his, mare to be kept for six months at the thakur’s 
expenso. 


In the khdlsa kothis as in Gumrang, a fee of Rs. 8 is levied 
for each colt if it survives for a year after its birth, and is paid 
into the common fund of the kotht, being regarded, according 
to the udministration paper in which the custom is recorded, as 
& grazing fee. 


__ The nature of the holdings, and of the rents and services 
paid to the thdkurs, are the seme in all the jdgirs ; there 
a oa of detail, but they do not require to be men- 
ioned. 
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Chapter III, D. There is a family in Birbogi which at one time were thakure 
Prat . of the kothi, and are not yet entirely out of possession ; their 
Wiles Comune: manor house (now in ruins) is a very conspicuous object in the 
Righte retained by [@Ndscape, as most of these thakurs’ housesare. The family was 
thequondam Thakur in full possession till about the beginniog of this century, when 
of Birbogi. Raja Bikrama Singh of Kalu picked a quarrel with the then 
thakur, and resumed the cash, cloth, and colts out of the items 
of revenue, leaving him only the grain item as a means of 
subsistence. This arrangement remained in force, though there 
is nothing to show that any Sikh or British official was aware 
of it, till about ten years ago, when grain having risen in price, 
the landholders, by agreement with the head of the family, 
converted the grain dues into cash, which has since been paid 
by each jeola in the proportions in which the grain used to be 
paid.* Each, moreover, contiiues to furnish a man for the 
two great bestis, that is, for sowing the barley and cutting the 
hay on the fields owned by the quondam thdkur. These fields 
were also in great part excused from bearing their share of the 
revenue of the kothi by the other landholders when they distri- 
buted it at Regular Settlement. This is all that remains to the 
present head of the family of its former privileges. He seems 
to be entitled toa position not unlike that of atalukddar ofa 

village in the plains. 

Land held by the 


Gee eu, The big monastery of Garu Ghantél, with its chapels of 
auary: “ease at Khoksar and Sansa, holds a good deal of land in 
different Kothis rent-freeas endowment. More than half is held 
of the gonpa by khang-chhung tenants, who by way of rest 
only present annually some shoulders of mutton, pots of 
whisky, and plaited sandals ; bnt are bound to perform certain 
fixed services, such as the cultivation of the rest of the mon- 
astery land, the sweeping of snow off the roof of the monastery 
in winter, the bringing in so many faggots for winter fuel, &. 


Rights in watcr in The small canals upon which cultivation in Lahul de- 
Lébal. pends seom to have been always constructed and kept in ropatr 
entirely bythe landholders of the villages which usc them. 
They are considered therefore to be the property of the share- 
holders in the water, who cast lots every year to decide the 
rotation in which each man shall irrigate his fields. ach hold- 
ing furnishes a man for repairs; fines are levied on absentees, 
and consumed in a common feast with the produce of the yurzing 
or canal field, if there is one. The general opinion is that nu 
outsider can get ashare of the water of a canal, except from the 
body ofold shareholders. The State in a kha/sa kothi, or the 
thakur in a jdgir kothi, could not give a share; practically, 
therefore, their power of improvement of the waste is limited 
unless new canal can be made. 


—— 


"By cach jeole, excepting those held by two fumilies of dothdin, or kinemen 
of the thakur. 
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The system of forced Inbour or begdr prevailing every- Chapter 1 IT, D. 
where in the hills is one of the conditions of the tenure by y 
which all proprietors hold land of the State. The forced Yillage Communi. 
Jabour which falls upon the Lahulis is peculiarly heavy, as their pegar or. forced 
country is a highway used by many travellers and officials on leone demandable 
tour, and is ‘surrounded by high snowy mountains and large vee daadholgars: io 
tracts of elevated waste. The demand all occurs within the U4 
six months of summer, the time within which all field work and 
all trading journeys have to be done. Itis distributed equally 
on each jeola or holding, but at times it may be ruinous to 
certain familics to have to give perhaps their only man; or 
there may be none at home, all being away engaged in the 
carrying trade between ‘Tibet and Kalu, in which almost all 
Léhuli landholders are concerned. The arrangemeuts which 
have grown up owing to these difficulties, and which have now 
become fixed institutions, deserve to be briefly described. For 
the periodical repairs of roads @ tnan is demanded from every 
house ; for the carriage of travellers’ baggage a man is taken 
from every jeola, or full allotment of iand only, and the demand 
for supplies of all kinds required for travellers is distributed 
in the same way. Each kothi or group of kothis repairs certain 
lengths of highway, and carries baggage, and furnishes supplies 
for the stage nearest to it to travellers merely moving about 
the valley. The four kothis of Rangloi unite to undertake the 
carriage from L&hul over the Rotang Pass into Kulu. ‘There 
remaing the most difficult task of all, that is, the providing 
rd ig and carriage to travellers wishing to leave Léhul for 

k, Spiti, Zanskér or Chamba by the Béra Lécha, Shinkél 
or Kokti Passes, which are-all over 16,000 feet in height, and 
involve acawping out for several nights in the wastes. For 
the work of these passes the ten kothis of Gfra and Patan 
have put themselves on a comimon roll or roster. Hach kothi 
keeps an account with the other kothis of its contributions, and 
within each Rotht each holding keeps an account with the 
other holdings. If x holding cannot furnish its ran in its turo, 
a substitute is sent, and there are fixed sums which the default- 
ing holding is obliged to pay to the substitute (in addition to 
the pay which he gets from the travellers), as follows:— 


Name of route. Sum payable to the substitute. 


om ee eee 








——— 


To Rupshu, over the Bara Lacha | Rupeca 3 cash, 70lbs barley meal, ] pair 
boots, butter 2tba, 


To Spiti, over the Bara Liacha ... | Rupees 2 cash, 36fbs barley meal, 1 pair 
boots, butter 2Tbs. 

To Zonskar ovor the Shinkél ... ' Rupees 2 cash, 32ibs barley meal, 1 pair 
bvots, 2fbs butter. 

To Chamba, over the Kukti  _... | Rupees 2 cash, a2iba barley meal, 3 pare 


plaited straw sandals. 
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Chapter ITI, D. The demand by travellers for pack horses over the Béra 
— . Lécha and Shinkal is in the same way borne rateably by the 
Nene coma: ten kothie, aod within the kothis by ie aihiccat holdings.” The 
Begér or forced Cefaulting kothi or landowner pays the owner of the substitute 
labour demandable pony 2 considerable suin in cash at rates fixed for the different 
oe landholders in journcys.* Defalcations are numerous, and the accounts there- 
Bel: fore perplexing. Itis the custow, therefore, for each kothi to 
appoint by vote an elder to represent the kothz in the committee 
of begadr accounts. He is called the siydnu, and gets Rs. 6 cash 
per annum from the common account, and is himself excused 
all tegir. ‘To collect and store supplies in readiness for travel- 
lers, und to keep the account of the store, two men are selected 
year by year in each kothi under the name of talabddr. They 
geb uo pay, but are excused their turn of the begdér while in 
office. ‘The above regulations apply to the regular landholders ; 
they appear to have been made by the people themselves under 
geveral pressure pnt npon them by the authorities. In Patan 
there nre sone Dagi furnilies who hold chet?s or small ellotments 
of land rent-free from the State, ou condition of stacking wood 

at certain halting places. 


ci TY 


® Of the ten kothta two have vo ponies, béing on the south side of the 
Chandra, and accessible only by a twig bridge, so they of course default each 
‘time. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 
SECTION A.—-AGRICULTURE AND 
ARBORICULTURE, 


The cultivated area of Laéhul was as foilows at the three 
different periods when settlement operations were undortaken 
in the waziri :— 

Acres, 
Rogular Settlement of 1851 sed we 2,840 
Revision of Settlemont of 1871... we = 2,863 
Revision of Settlement of IS91.. ve 2,044 


And there is an almost cqual aren under hay. Thus only 
4°6 (or including hay about 9) square miles ont of the total 
area of 2,255 square miles aro under cultivation. Atthe first 
Regular Settlement and the first Revision the cultivation was not 
measured, but was merely appraised in terms of the mensnre 
of seed required to sow the land. - Appraisements are almost 
invariably under-estimated, and that of 1871 brought ont the 
cultivated area ns only 1,999 acres, instend of 2,863, the actual 
area. In 1890 in connection with tho revision of assessment 
all the fields were chained, and the area was carefully calculated 
from the chain mensarements, although the field maps prepared 
were of a rongh description, and not according to scale. From 
the existing area of cultivation as thus ascertained the figures 
for 185] aad 1871 given above weré calculated by deducting 
the area of the new fields broken up after those years which 
wero easily identifled on the ground. The land breken up 
between Regnlar Settlemont and the Revision of 1871 amounted 
to 83 acres of cultivation aud 94 acres of hay- fields, and between 
1871 and 1891 the area brought under the plough was 80 acres 
of cultivation and 93 acres of hay-fields, so that the total increare 
during the 40 years’ period was 6 per cent. Moro than half 
the increase occurred in tho three jigik leothis, 


The rainfall being so slight is an unimportant factor in 
the agriculture of Tihul. Cultivation is only possible with 
the aid of irrigation, but water is obtainable in abundance from 
the snow and glacier-fed torrents that fall into the Chandra, 
Bhiga and Chandra-Bhiga. Very little Innd is irrigated from 
the main rivers themselves, as they flow between steep high 
banks helow tho lovel of the enlturable land. ‘The fields lie 
either on naturally level platernx on the banks of the torrents, 
or in terraces on the hillside, wherever # chanuel can be brought 
from the nearest side-stream without much difficulty and without 
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danger of its being injured by avalanches or falling rocks. As 
bas already been said, the few natural forests of Lahul are not 
sufficient to provide a full supply of fuel and fodder for the 
inbabitants and their cattle and sheep, and in order to make 
up the deficiency willow trees are thickly planted along the 
banks of the irrigation channels nod in marshy places. The 
willows are pollarded and the branches are cut every fourth 
year. Poplars are also freely planted. 


Snow lies over the whole of Léhul from December generally 
till the end of April, and during that time no agricultural work 
is possible. Sometimes inthe higher villages after a late winter 
the snow has to be cleared off the fields with wooden shovels 
(walza) to allow of the land being ploughed up and the seed 
pot in. When the seed has been sown a watering is necessary 
once a fortnight, and is given oncea week if water can be 
obtained. Ploughing and sowing operations are necessarily 
begun later in the upper portions of the Chandra and Bhéga 
valleys where the snow lies longer than in the rest of Léhul, 
and the crops consequently ripen later, and are liable to be 
injured by an early fall of snow, such as frequently accom- 
pavies in those parts of the waziri the fival stoppage of the 
monsoon rains in the Punjab. In the lower villages of 
the Patan valley an early barley crop is reaped in July 
and it is possible to follow it with a second crop of buck- 
wheat which ripens towards the end of September. Llse- 
where harvest work begins with the mowing of the hay in 
the beginning of August in the lower villages, and as late as 
the middle of September in the higher ones; and that the 
buckwheat, barley, nud wheat are reaped in succession, The 
straw is much valued by the people; the buckwheat is pulled 
up by the roots, and the wheat and barley are cut na close to 
the ground as possible. The corn is tied into shenves, and 
stacked in much the same way as in Engladd, and threshed 
in the fields on floors made by moistening a plot of ground and 
stamping the earth hard. ‘Ihe barvest is in by the end of 
September in the greater part of Léuul, or by the middle of 
October in the upper parts of Rangloi and Gara. 


The chief crops are those mentioned above, namely, wheat, 
barley, and buckwheat. There are three kinds of barley, all 
apparently peculiar to Léhul, and of excellent quality. A 
bushel of Léhul barley is of the same weight aa a bushel of 
wheat. The three kinds are locally known os sermo, dzad, 
and thangdzad. The first-named is the best, and is remarkable 
for its compact ear with the grains arranged in tiers of four 
instead of three as in ordinary barley. Thangdzad is considered 
inferior to dzad, but dues not differ from it in appearance, and 
derives its name (thang=plain, dzad=barley) from being sown 
only in Patan, the lowest part of Léhol. It ripens quickly, as 
haa been mentioned above, is reaped towarde the end of July, 
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and is followed by a second crop of buckwheat. The buck- 
wheat sown in succession to barley is known as bosdtar ; that 
sown as a first and only crop being called Kathu, bhresa, or 
brapo ; but they appear to be the same species and variety,* 
though the yield from the former is inferior, and, ripening late, 
it ia liable to be nipped by frost. The grain is said to be better 
and less bitter than the buckwheat uf Kélu. The wheat does 
not differ materially from that grown elsewhere in the Punjab, 
but is of excellent quality. 


In addition to the above, peas (closely resembling the 
kind grown in vegetable gardens), are very generally grown in 
Rangloi and Géra, and potatoes throughout Léhul. Potatoes 
were introduced into the waztri by the Moravian missionaries, 
and are now much valued by the people. They grow excellently. 
Small plots near houses are sown with tobacco and sarscn in 
Patan, and with bhang (for fibre), and vegetables nearly 
everywhere. The tobacco is inferior, and remains green when 
dried. In places sarson is sown (for the oil) in succession to 
barley; maize and millet (chint) were sown experimentally 
in two places in 1890. 


The usual rotation of crops is barley the. first year, 
buckwheat the second, and wheat the third. But whether this 
rotation is followed depends very much on the quantity of 
manure at the cultivator’s disposal. Ordinarily a cultivator 
has only sufficient to mannre one-third of his land thoroughly 
once a yeat. In that third he sows barley, which requires 
much manure ;. and in the following year the land remains 
rich enough to yield a crop of buckwheat without receiving 
additional manure, while a top-dressing: is sufficient for tho 
wheat crop iu the third year. The remaining two-thirds of 
the land are similarly treated in succession. But wheat is 
little valued, and as much land is put under barley as possible, 
as the following figures, giving the percentage burne by the 
are under different crops to the total cultivated area, will 
show :— 


Wheat ae nat Li ass 12 Per cont, of cultivated area. 
Barley on ee hae MS GL a * 

Peas ry ey see ee ] o i 

Sarason and other crops... iss 1 

Buckwheat . a4 


Similarly, even in the villages where the low elevation and 
favonrable aspect allow of a dcuble crop of barley, followed by 
buckwheat, to be taken in the same year, only a portion of the 
land can be so cropped, owing to insufficiency of manure, and 
it ig usual to sow wheat inthe field in which the year before 
a double harvest has been reaped. The area in which both 
barley und buckwheat are sown is generally under 200 acres, 


*Fagopyrum esculentum. A little F. emarginatum is also grown to which 
in Kélu Proper the name bhresa is confined, os 
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situated comparatively low down on the banks of the Chandra- 
Bhaga. ‘There are no fallows ; every inch of the cultivated area 
is sown every yenr. 


The cultivation of the grass for hay is a remarkable point in 
the agricuiture of Lihul. A large quantity of fodder is required 
to support the farm stock during the winter months when ail 
the pasture land is under snow, and it has been nofed above how 
carefully straw is cut and stored. During the winter a man’s 
load of hay sells for a rupee. On the dry mountain slopes no 
grass grows, and the grass of the sheep-runs on the ridges is 
not suitable for hay-making. [Mach cultivator therefore keeps 
a portion of his land onder grasa, generally stoeply sloping 
stony, ground uusuitablo for the production of cereals. Such 
hay fields are known as dang. he sloping banks (piri) be- 
tween the terraced fields are also cropped with hay. When 
water is let on to such lands a apontaneons growth of varions 
kinds of grasa and herbs springs up. A Incerne-like plant 
with ayellow flower, called chunpo, has also been introduced 
into the hay fields and is much valned ; its seed is said to have 
been brought from Ladék, and the plant is also cnltivated in 
Yarkand. HHay-inaking as has been noted nbove precedes the 
other harvesting operations. As a rule, acultivator has as 
much land under grass as under cereals. 


Tt follows from the necessity for irrigation that the fields 
in L&hnl other than hay fields are very level, either naturally 
so or carefully terraced. The nature of the soil varies little 
tkronghont the whole of the waziri. It may he described as 
a light, sandy loam singularly free, as a rule, from stones, and 
very fertile. There is generally no scarcity of water for 
irrigation and the harvests are more certain than elsewhere in 
the sub-division. The crops are everywhere exceedingly fine, 
nod it is bard to detect in this respect any difference between 
one village and another. 

The out-turn of the three staple crops ia greater than the 
yield of the same crops in any other part of the district. A 
few experimeuts were made in connection with the revision of 
nesessment of 1891, and ns the resnit of these and of inquiries, 
the following rates of yield were assumed in s¢7s per acre :— 


8érs, 
Barley a a ae ais “va ai “i 320 
Wheat ‘ied WG ie ee sia sda a 300 
Pens ... lee eae ies wha Tas ie a 420 
Buckwheat ... aes i sie 240 


To the case of other cropa the value of the out-turn per acre 
was estimated in cash:— 


Re. 
Potatoea 30 
Tobacco 5 
Vegetables b 
Sareon .., : 


Other crops 
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In most places the produce of the land is not more thau Chapter IV, B. 
sufficient to provide food for the people, but one way or another Live-stock 
a good deal of the produce is sold or bartered. Barley is barter- eaten. aes 
ed fur galt brought by ‘Tibetans from Rudok at the rate of 5 sérs sopinama peice mee 
of barley for 4 sérs of salt. ‘I'his is the only kind of salt used in food-grains. 
Lahul. ‘Traders on their way toand from Rudok, pilgrims 
bonud for the sbriue of Trilok Nath in Chamba, Baltis return- 
ing to Skardo after making mouey by labour at Simla, and 
Guddi shepherds, all obtain their supply in Lébul. On leaving 
Lihul in the antumnn Gaddi frequently presents the people 
of the village nearest. his run with several sheep in consideration 
of their agreeing to have a store of grain and salt ready for him 
on his arrival the following year. ‘The Moravian missionaries 
are able to dispose of all the wheat produced on their farm at 
w uniform rate of 16 sérs for the rupee every year. 


A brief description hna been eiven in Chapter I of the Trees and shrubs. 

forest trees and shrubs of Léhul. Wild currants, both red and 
hlack, are to be found, as well as the wild gooacberry, and the 
yarden varieties of these have been raised successfully. Apples, 
like those produced in Kashwir, but somewhat larger, are 
grown inthe Moravian mission-garden, and there are apricot 
trees both there and also, very occasionally, in cultivated land 
belonging to the natives, but the fruit does not ripen till Sop- 
tember or October, und is liable to be nipped by the frost. 





SECTION B.—LIVE-STOCK. 


The cattle of Léhul are across between the Tibetan yak Cattle. 
(Bos grunnicus) und tho Himalayan breed of cattle. The 
climate is too cold for the latter, und in the summer is too hot 
for the former ; the fow pure bred yaks, which are kept in Léhbul, 
are not brought below an altitude of 11,000 feet except in the 
winter, The hybrid (called churu) isa strong, useful animal 
for the plough ; the milk yielded by the cow is thicker than 
ordinary cow’s milk, and has a peculiar flavour which is disliked 
by some Europeans. 


The development of trade which fcllowed the bridging of the Pontes. 
Chonodra at Khoksar and the making of the high road through 
Lfhul to the Ladak border in 1865 has led to a great increase 
in the number of ponies kept in the waziri. Writing about 
1870 Mr. Lyall remarked: “ Ouly the thdkurs and more succese- 
ful traders keep ponies,” whereas at the present day it is 
estimated that one-third of the population keep ponies for trad- 
ing purposes. Devi Chand, thakur of Gumrang, 30 years ago 
had only some half dozen ponies, whereas now he can only 
vaguely state the numberas “sixty or eighty.’ There has 
been a corresponding increase in the number throughout Léhul 
except in Jobrang Kothi, where there are no ponies, asa twig 
bridge over the Chandra is the only means of acvess to that 
kotht, Ia Ghushal Kothi, which is similarly situated, mares 
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are kept for breeding ; the river there is fordable in the winter. 
The result of the enumeration of the ponies and donkeys in 
Léhal made in counection with the re-assessment operations 
is as follows: Ponies 703, donkeys 284, mules 12. But the 
same difficulty is encountered in numbering these as in 
counting the human population owiug to their boeing employed 
inthe carrying trade, and the number of. ponies is probably 
not much less thau 1,000. Traders are less numerous in the 
lower kothis of Patan than elsewhere, as.those kothis lie off the 
waino line of communication. 


The local sheep and goats as weit as the ponies, ure used 
as pack animals, and employed in the carrying trade; the 
number was estimated at 16,561 at the enumeration made in 
1890. A larger number would, doubtless, be kept if it-wure not 
for the difficulty of feeding them in the winter when the snow 
lies too long, and is too deep for them to live out of doors. 
A great many migrate with their owners into Kilu for that 
season. They derive no benefit from the high-lying sheep-runs 
which yield such excellent pasturage in summer, as that is tho 
trading season. 


Tor a very long time therefore, the upper ends of the 
main valleys, which are uninhabited, and the grounds high 
above the villages in the inhabited parte, have been utilized 
by the Gaddi shepherds of Kéngra and Chamba, and the Koli 
shepherds of Kilu. ‘The snow begins to disappear in these 
places about the beginuing of Jane; the shepherds do uot 
ordinarily enter Lébul before the end of that month, and they 
leave it again early in September, by which time the frost is 
beginning to be biting, and the rainy reason iu tho outer 
Himaléyan country hay como to un end. In the fine dry 
climate in Léhul the sheep escape the foot rot and other dis- 
eases which constantly attack flocks kept during'the rains’ on 
the southern slopes of the outer Himaléyas. ‘The sheep arrive 
wretchedly thin, but by the time they are ready to leave,’ are 
ia splendid condition. A short fine grass, of a dull-bluish-green 
colour, called niru, is their favourite food ; mat and mordar are 
names of other good kinds of grasses. ‘Ihe goats depend very 
ouch on the Jeaves and twigs of the birch and bush willow. 
The Gaddi shepherds are much more careful and_ energetic 
shepherds than the Kolis; they may be seen herding their 
goats on the face of tremendous precipices; with one woollen 
coat and a blanket they sleep out exposed to an icy wind, and 
take no harm ; sometimes, however, the cold drives them to 
creep into the huddled-up flocks, and passthe night with two 
or.three sheep ov top of them for acoverlid. Their sheep are 
reputed strong and hardy above those of any other shepherds. 
People as far away as tho Hhotia traders of Kuméon, buy 6 
great many every year at high prices as beasts of burden for 
the trade over.the great snowy range between Kuméon and 
Tibet. These grazing grounds or sheep-runs of foreign shep- 
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herds in L&hul are called dhara ov bans or niqdhrs. A dhar or 
han is often sub-divided into several rands, each vand coutaining 
enough ground to graze one full flock or khandéih of sheep ando 
goats. Kach dhdr has its more or less precisely fixed boun- § 
daries, and the warist or title to it is understood to have “ 
originated in « vrant from a Raja of Kalu, ora Thakur of Labul. 
Among the Gaddis some transfers by gift or sale appear to 
have taken place, and in several cases the original family which 
obtained the grant las long ceased to use the dhdr; but in 
recognition of its old title the shepherd now in possession has 
to halt a day on fhe journey back, and let his -sheep manure 
the fields of the original owner, with whose permission his 
occupation commenced. Whether the original owner could 
now turn out an old occupant of this kind is a doubtful question. 
The grey-beards seem to think that he could send up any 
number of his own sheep, but could not put ina third persou 
to the detriment of the old occupant. ‘he title of the Koli 
shepherds to their dhdrsis the sume as that by which they 
hold ther nigéhry in Kalu. In some few instances a dhir was 
granted to a wazir, or person of intluence, as a persoual favour ; 
but, asa general rule, they. seem to have been given to the 
men of certuin hamlets or phitis collectively, though perhaps 
the patta or deed of grant coutained only one man’s name. 
There are many fine runs in the uninhabited part of the 
Chandra Valley above purdiua Khoksar, which, betore we took 
the country, were seldom if ever used. Bakhtaéwar of Lila, 
a leading shepherd of Kéngra, obtained from Mr. Barnes the 
privilege of grazing the unoccupied runs in this country. Au 
slmost equally large tract at the bead of the Bhaga valley has 
been held for generations by auother Gaddi fawily, which 
abtained @ similar yrant from the Thakur of Kyelany. Both 
these families have of late years begun to take a fee from the 
numerous shepherds who join thew in grazing these lands. 
The runs held by the Koli (or Kalu) shepherds all lie betweeu 
purdua Khoksar and Gondla, ia the Chandra Valley. 


The Gaddi shepherds nsed to pay one or more sheep fur 
each run, in jigir kothisto the jigirddir, and ia khdlsa kothis to 
the wazir as the representative of Goverument. ‘This tax was 
known asthe kar, or in Tibetan as the rig-gi-thal. In most 
cases the amount first fixed seems to have remained unchanged 
ever after. The RAéja of Kiilu excused the Koli shepherds from 
this tax, asthey paid cue anow per head per anouu on all 
sheep and goats, which was collected in Kulu. * * * * 

Most of the Gaddi shepherds also give a sheep or two 
under the name of bhaggati tothe menof the village next 
below their run. Such sheep are sacrificed and eaten in a 
village feastat which the shepherds attend. The feo appears 
to havo been-originally given freely to secure good will, but 
it ia now considered a right, which could be enforced. Where 
the grazing ground above a village is of small extent, it is all 
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tho chara or private grazing of the villagers, into which they 
do not permit the foreign shepherds to intrude; but in some 
years they permit a stray flock to squat there fora consider- 
ation. ‘The flocks from Chandra mostly enter Lahul by the 
Kukti Pass, which descends into Jobrang kotht The passage 
of so many is something of a grievance, so by old custom the 
shepherds pay the men of the kotht one sheep per ban or dhir 
under the name of batokari. In the same way they pay toll 
for crossing certain jhtlds, or swinging bridges, tothe men 
of the villages who erect them, under the name of arokarw. 
For instance, the Jobrang men take one sheep per vand, or 
division of a ban, from all who cross their jhila. 


At the first Regular Settlement the policy approved by Gov- 
ernment was to remit all firni or grazing dues on sheep in Kulu 
and Léhul, bunt atthe Revision of Settlement of 1871 it was ascer- 
taived that while the Koli shepherds continued to enjoy immunity 
in regard to the Lahul grazing as they had done under the Réjas 
the Gaddis had continued to pay the old customary kar, not only 
to the jagirdira in the jagir kothis, but alsoon account of the 
khdlsa kothis to the wazir. This arrangement was continued 
authoritatively, it being understood that the rent of the khdlsa 
rans was enjoved by the wazir os part of his official income, 
but it was decided that at the next settlement the question of 
increasing the tax and of also imposing it on the Kalu shep- 
herds’ runs should be considered. 

Accordingly, in 1890 an ennmeration was made of the flocks 
of foreign shepherds grazing in Léhul, and a grazing foe at the 
rate of quarter of an anna per sheep or-goat (or Jte. 1-9-0 per 
hundred) was impvused by Government. ‘The nature of the 
profits enjoyed by shepherds, with reference to which the rate 
was fixed, has been described in Part II, Chapter IV, B, and the 
rate corresponds with that charged for the grazing of Kilu 
flocks on the high pastures within Kalu Proper, but ontside the 
kotht of the owners, -while it is only half the rate fixed for 
foreign shepherds who bring their flocks to ‘the Kalu high 
pastures. A higher fee was not approved because of the short 
time for which the Lélul runs are occupied, the uselessness of 
the ground fur any other purpose, and the discouragements 
which the Gaddi and Koli shepherds are encountering elsewhere 
at other seasons of the year by forest reservations and rules and 
by the increase of dues in Native States. 

Onthe basis of this rate applied to the results of the 
enumeration of 1890 & rent was fixed for each sheep-ruo in 
Lahal, and leases at these rents for the period of settlement at 
a reduction of 10 per vent. were granted to the shepherds using 
the runs. In jdgir kothis these rents were considered to be the 
the old kér, the right of the jdgirdars ; in khdlsa kothiv they 
are collected by the wazir who, after deducting one-fourth ss 


part of his official remuneration, pays the balance to Govern- 
went as miscellancous land revenue. 
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Thenumbers of the flocks found grazing in 1890 were 
as follows :— 


Kulu tlocks Ses Pe ina at eas 51,665 
Chamba flocks... sek si tes ee 53,043 
Kangra (Gaddi) flocks. 0 sens 63,205 
Total foreign shcep and goats a «167,913 





The total value of the rents, therefore, (subject to the 
deduction above-mentioned), is Rs. 2,455, of which Rs. 627 are 
payable to jagirddra and Rs. 1,828 to Government, less one-fourth 
or Rs, 457, the remuneration of the wazir. The detail of the 
payment to jdgirdars is— 





Rs. 

To the jdgirdars of Kolong, nee ints tee we 350 
FA >, 5 » Gumrang Ge ae wise a 64 
ogy gy Gong bene we 199 
ns » monastery of Gantil as eed tae as 14 
Total sit ats x a w. «627 





The Laéhul flocks, having ulways been free from taxation 
and not participating, as las been observed above, in the 
benefits of the high pasturage, are exempt from payment of 
any fee. The profits derived from them as beasts of burden 
are taxed indirectly in the assessment of the land revenue 
and directly in the case of the richer traders by the in- 
come-tax. 


—— —-— 


SECTION C.—OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE. 


The people are not entirely dependent on their land for 
subsistence, It is estimated that one-third of the proprietors 
are traders first and agriculturists afterwards, ‘They own 
ponies of the sturdy Léhuli breed, and employ them either in 
trade ventures of their own or to carry for hire the wares of 
Punjabi merchants engaged in the Central Asian trade, Thera 
is little risk, and these trader proprietors are for the most part 
very well todo. The remaining two-thirds of the proprietors 
all possess sheep and goats, which are used as beasts of burden, 
and sre in that way a source of income to their owners. And 
each of the poorer families deputes one or two of its members to 
Simla or Kilu for the winter to make money by working as 
coolies, or by keeping lugri shops. 

Since the time of the first Regular Settlement there 
has been avery great increase in the prosperity of the 
tract, ‘This increase in prosperity is due to two causes: 
first, the bridging of the Chandra at Khoksar and the 
making of the high-road through Léhul to the Ladak border 
in 1865; and, secondly, the discovery of sapphires iu Adal 
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Chapter IV. C. in the dominions of the Mahéraja of Kashmir in 1883. The 
Oicupationé: Ine making of the road for the development of traffic with Central 
Wuntrias and Com- Asia gave a great impulse in Léhul to trade and to the breeding 
merce. of ponies for the carrying trade. Until communication was 
Making of the opened in this way there was scarcely auy trade with Yarkand 
high-road to Lad6k and very little with Ladik. The total annual imports by this 
hah ne Sean ae route now amount to nearly Ks. 3,00,000, and the exports to the 
ais same. [Large numbers of Léholis engage in this traffic both as 
traders and as carriers. ‘hey purchase indigo, rice, piece- 
goods, and brass and copper vessels in Kiln, and carry them on 
their ponies and on their sheep and goats, which are also used 
ns beasts of burden, to Ladak and Tibet, where they exchange 
them fer borax, wool, pashin, and salt, which they bring back 
anid sellin Kalu. ess enterprising traders content themselves 
with impo:ting rice from Kalu and exchanging it with Tibetans 
iu Labul for donble its weight of salt, which they take back to 
Kilo and barter for double its weight of rice, thereby making a 
pro6t of 300 per cent. ov each venture. Wool is also brought by 
Tibetans 10 Léhul and bought by the Lahelia, who sell it at a 
profit of 40 to 50 per cent. (including cost of carriage) in Kila, 
Of the Punjab merchnots who engage in the trade with Ladék 
and Yarkand some send their wares to these countries on moles 
all the way ; others only as far as Kyelang in Léhul, whence the 
roules are sent back, and the wares sent on laden on Léhuli poniea 
previously engaged. For the journey from Kyelang to Leh ia 
Ladak the hire of a pony is Rs. 10 to 14, and from Leh to Sul- 
tanprr in Kalu Re. 15 to20. ‘he double journey can be made 
twice w yenr. Sheep are used chiefly on the road between 
Sulténpur and Patseo, the mart where ‘Tibetan and Léhuli mer- 
chants meet, four stages beyond Kyelang. The hire of a sheep 
for that distance is eight annas, but as it can carry 16 sérs it is 
more profitable for the owner to invest in wool or salt himself, as 
in that case he can make Ra. 2 persheepatrp. In consequence 
of the development of trade the number of ponies in Léhul has 
enormously increased, as has already been observed. 


The brewing Another reanlt of the bettering of communication between 
industry. Léhol and Kélo is that the Léholis have found a means of 
making money by keeping lugri shops in the KGlu and Pélampur 
taheile of this district, and in Mandi State during the wiater. ‘The 
ferment for the brewing of lugri comes from Ladék, and ite 
manufacture is a “trade secret”; bat the saperiority of the 

Léhalis as brewers appears to be universally admitted. 
Discovery of san- The find of sapphires in PAdal first became known in 
Phireoin Kashmir. [.ihnl in 1883 or 1884, when «a Chamba man brooght some 
stones there and sold to them toa trader, who speedily dis- 
covered their value. During the next few years nambers of 
Lihnlis invested in the stones, going themselves to Pédal in 
search of them, or purchasing them from natives of Chamba, 
and then selling them in KGla to merchants from the plaine, Io 
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those days sapphires were bought not by the tola, hut by the Chapter IV, D. 
sér. By one man four sérs were purchased for Rs. 300 and sold - P vices, Wei hts 
for Rs. 8,U00. ‘he mine or pocket is now jealously guarded by aad Measures and 
the Kashmir authorities, and has ccased to be a source of Communications. 
income to the Lahulis any longer, but itis estimated that they Discovery of sap. 
were enriched to the extent ofa Jakh of rupees by successful phirea in Kashmir. 
ventures inade before restrictions were placed on the removal. 
of the stoves. 

Another source of incume is the sale of kut, karu, patie, 
gira, and other wild plants and roots found on the Léhul 
hills. 

Mention may here be made of certain gipay-like wanderers ‘ Foreigners 
called ns-kor-pas, who journey through Lahul in small parties abut, 
living in tents. ‘They come from Tibet and from Tartary, and 
their object is to go on pilgrimage to the shrines in India 
which are held in respect by Buddhists, but they also make 
some money as they go by begging and by petty trading. 
Their little encampments though dirty are picturesque. A 
number of families from Upper Bash&hr and Kavawar, mostly 
of the weaver class, have also settled in Léhul of recent years, 
driven from their own country by the difficulty of getting n 
living there ; they generally spend the winter in Kalu and the 
summer in Lébul. 


SECTION D.—PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEA. 
SURES, AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


At Revision of Assessment in 1890 the following rates, in Prices. 
sérs per rupee, were assumed by the Settlement Officer as the 
prevailing prices of the produce of the land to be the basis of 
his half net asset estimate, and he expressed confidence that 
they can easily be obtained by an agrioulturist even at harvest 
time when grain is cheapest :— 


Wheat Sus sie ite See eae one sia 20 
Barley cts tee tes rae ve oe ies 25 
Peas see ies Aig ice Nae ues ais 16 
Bockwheat... ine “ee he bad ive ais 60 
Potatoes ee Ava fee sad ate oan ies 32 
Tobacco ais ais wie iss ns ee sus 8 


Sareon se ies os fies ane 7 ae 12 
It was noted that the prices of food-grains had not varied 
much in Léhul since the time of the first Regular Settlement. 


The sums realized for land on sale or mortgage have been 
discussed in Chapter III, Section D. 


The mode of expressing the measurement of land formerly Local measure. 
resembled the method prevalent in Kila. ‘he Léhul denomi- 
tion is the lakh, which contains 20 pata, both being primarily 
measures of seed. The path as a measure of seed is equivalent 
to about one aér of standard weight of wheat or barley. Three 
lékh (land measure) are about equal to one standard acre. 
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Main Trade Route. 

he wain road to and through Laéhul has been described 
as far as the Rotang Pass, the point where it enters the 
waziri, in Part Il, Chap. IV, Section D. It is the only 
road in Léhul worthy of the name, the other being mere foot- 
paths, and is passable for both mules and horses. From the 
Rotang Pass (13,000 ft.) it descends steeply for three miles to 
the Chandra, which it crosses from the left to the right bank 
by 2 wooden (séngha) bridge, recoustructed in 1891. ‘the 
Khoksar rest-house stands some distance from the village of 
the same name out close to the briage, on the right bank of the 
river, and is one stage from RAla, the halting place on the other 
side of the Rotang Pass. The road then follows the right bank 
of the Chandra down to its janction with Bhaga at Téndi, and 
there are camping grounds, without a rest-house at Sisu, 12 
miles from Khoksar, and at Gondla, 7 miles further on. The 
Bhaga is crossed at Tandi by a wooden bridge and tha road 
then ascends the valley of that stream following the right bank. 
The next halting place after Gondla is Kyelang, 10 miles 
distant from it, and situated on the hill-side above the Bhéga ; 
here there is a rest-house, and the only post office in Léhul. 
At the further stages there are no rest-houses ; all of them 
except Kolong and Darcha, are merely small camping grounds 
in the mountain wastes, and sapplies of al) descriptions, includ- 
ing wood and grass, have to be Jaid in at Kyelang (or, on the 
return journey, in Ladék). ‘The stages after Khoksar are :— 


Miles. Remarks. 
Kolong ww. $10. 
Darcha ... 8. Here the road, still on the right bank 


of the Bnaga, crosses the Jaskar stream 
by a wooden bridge. Midway between 
this and the next stage it crosses to 
the left bank of the Bhéga by a 
wooden bridge at Patseo. 

Zing-zing-bar ... 12. From this the road ascends to the top of 
the Bara Lécha Pasa, 16,221 feet, and 
then descends the valley of a stream 
flowing northwards. 

Ninlong we 12. 


Lingti . 17. Immediately beyond this the road crosses 
the Sampa stream into Ladak by a ford, 
or amile further up by a wooden bridge 
thrown across it over a gorge. 

The road is continned on through Ladék territory to Leb, 
several stages further on. 


Route to Chamba and Pingi. 
From the bridge over the Bhéga at its juaction with the 
Chandra a branch road leaves the main trade route and follows 
the right bank of the Chandra down to the Chamba border. 
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It is well kept up so far, and is passable for ponies, but beyond Chapter IV, D. 
there is only a foot-path which is described as difficult even Prices, Weights 
for expert mountaineers. ‘Uha recognised halting places with- and Measurés, and 
in Lahal are at Lot, 10 miles from Gondla, and at Jalma, Communications. 
nearly a stage from the Chamba border. Communications, 


Direct route from Dharmedla vid the Kukti Pass. 


Between Lot and Jélma there isa jhila bridge across th® 
Chandra at Jobrang village, from which a foot-path crosses the 
Kukti l'ass, about 16,000 feet elevation, rather steep near the 
summit, and the glaciers on both sides cut up with crevasses, 
but otherwise not difficult. ‘he path descends on the other 
side to Bharmaur (Chamba territory) in the Ravi valley, which 
is separated by another high pass from Dharmsé ls. 


Besides the Kukti Pass there are two others over the 
watershed between the Chendb and the Ravi, described as 
follows in Mr. Lyall’s Settlement Report :— 


Between Lahul and Bara Bangahal. 


Asa or Asdikh, called in Between .Kothi Ghushdl, opposite 
the mapsthe Bara Ban- = ‘Tandi, in Léhul, and Bara Bangédhal. 
yahal Pass. A difficult pass, seldom used ; pro- 

hably about 17,000 feet elevation. 
Very steep; frozen snow on the 
Léhul side. 

Nilgabar ... Between the ravine of that name 
which divides kothis Gondla and 
Ghushél in Labul and Bara Ban- 
gahal. Has hardly ever been used, 
bnt is said not to be more difficult 
than No. 2. 


The watershed between the Chandra and the Betisis crossed 
in addition to the Kotang Pass, already mentioved, by the 
Hémta Pass, 15,000 feet, by which proceeds the main route 
between Kilugand Spiti. This path, which is impassable for 
mules, though hill ponies may be taken along it, may here be 
described, as most of it Jies within the limits of Léhul. 


‘Route to Spiti vis the Himta Pase and Lahul. 


The path ascends from Jagatsukh (see Part II, Chapter 
1V, Section D, ‘ Main road through Kélu’) very steeply to 
Chika, a bare camping ground, nearly 10,000 feet above sea 
level. ‘There ure no rest-houses, and indeed no habitations of 
aoy sort along this route till Losar in Spiti is reached, and 
suppliee, including fuel and grass, must be taken from Jagat- 
sukh (or, on the return journey, ftom Losar). From Chika 
the path crosses the Haémta Puss, and descends tothe next 
halting-place, Chahtru, over 11,000 feet above the sea, on 
the left bank of the Chandra, and one stage above Khoksar, 
with which it is connected by & rough path along the left 
bank of the river. From Chéhtru onwards the path is 
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Chapter IV, D. only occasionally repaired, and is almost non-existent in 
oie ceeees places. It ascends the left bank of the Chandra, and there are 
Peak pps drial halting places at Puti Runi and at Karcha, 12,500 feet abovo 
Communications. the sea. ‘The marches should be done early in the morning 
Commynications, if possible, for several large unbridyed torrents, tributaries 
of the Chandra, have to be crossed, which become swollen by 
the melting snow as the day advances and the sun gets higher, 
and are at times unfordable. Between Puti Runi and Karcha 
the path crosses the moraine of the Shigri glacier, a great mass 
of boulders and ice two miles in breadth. From Karcha the 
path ascends, crosses the watershed between the Chandra and 
the Spiti river by the Kunzam Pass, 15,000 feet, and descends 
on the other side to Losar, 13,391 feet, the first village in the 
Spiti valley. 
Route to Spiti vid the Bara Lacha Pass. 


Feom Karcha another path continues the ascent of the left 
bank of the Chandra up to its source ou the Bira Lacha Pass ; 
it is used by Tibetan traders and Spiti people ay an alternutive 
means of access from Spiti to Léhul, being a shorter way to the 
trade mart at Patseo, though even rougher than the path just 
described. ‘The first halting place above Karcha is at the lake 
weutioned in Chapter I, the Chandra ‘Cal, aud is a longish 
stage from Losar over the Kunzam Pass. Above Chandra ‘Tal 
there are halting places at Dokpo Yokma and Dokpo Gongmu, 
large torrents Howing into the Chandra, difficult to ford, but 
which may sometimes be crossed by snow bridges. Dokpo 
Gongma is about 13 miles from Zing-zing-bar, the path ascend- 
ing the Bara Lacha Pass and there joining the main trade 
route. Supplies for this route must be taken all the way from 
Kyelang on the one side or from Losar on the other. 

From Lihul to Zanskar. 

A path from Darcha on the main trade route ascends 
the Rangyo valley (generally called the Jaskar stream, 
tributary of Bhaga on its right bank), and crosses the Shinkél 
Pass, 17,000 feet, into the Zanskar (or Jashr) province of 
Ladék. In May, when the direct route over the Bara Licha 
is closed, travellers to Leh often go over the Shinkal ; the crest 
of the latter, though higher, is very much narrqwer, and a push 
across tho high ground can be made in a single march. 


All the wooden bridges in Lahul have been mentioned 
above ; they exist only on the main trade route, and are of the 
sangha pattern described in Part [I. Kleewhere owing to the 
scarcity of timber of uny length of beam the rivers are crossed 
by means of suspension bridges of from 50 to 150 feet span, 
made of thick ropes of twisted birch twigs. Three ropes from 
the roadway, and two hand-rail ropes hang above, one on either 
side, and ure attached to the rondway by small side ropes, 
fastened at intervals of a foot or two. The best of these 
bridges are passable for sheep and goats, and without danger if 
the sides are wattled in with wicker work, and slabs of stone, 


Bridges. 
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placed on the roadway. Ina high wind many of them are Chapter IV, D. 
dangerous to cross, even to a native of the country. They are Be ae ° 
called tsazam in Tibetan, and jhila or dwa in Hindi. The ap riges, Weights, 
proper jhiila is a different kind of bridge, which is not used in Communications. 
Lébul. It consists of aseat in a loop bavging from a wooden Bridges, 
saddle, which rides on a cable of thick grass rope, and is pulled 

across by a gay line., Ghardru is auother name for this kind 

of bridge, which you uae in crossing the Sutlej, the U’l aud 

other rivers. 


Chapter V, B. 


Land and Land 
Revenue. 
General Adminis- 
tration. 


Natore of rent or 
land-tax under tho 
Réjée in Léhal. 
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CHAPTER V. 


=a, OT 


ADMINISTRATION. 


SECTION A.—GENERAL. 


The powers of the Wazir of Léhul who administers the 
effairs of the waziit subject to the control of the Assistant Com- 
missioner of Kalu have been described in Part If, Chapter V. 
In addition to exercising the powers of an Honorary Magis- 
trato and Civil Judge he collects the Jand revenue and grazing 
feex, and forwards to Kiilu in October of each year the amount 
due to Government. All police functions also fall to be dis- 
charged by him and his staff, for no constables are stationed 
in Léhul. He has also to make arrangements to provide 
carriage and supplies for officers travelling in the waziri. His 
emolaments have been detailed in Chapter III, Section C. 


There are no excise arrangements, as the local hill beer and 
whisky are exempt from taxation. The only Government. 
school, that at Kyelang, has been referred to in Chapter III, B. 
There is no dispensary except that of the Moravian miss{onaries. 
Mails are exchanged twice a weok in the summer between 
the Kyelang and Kalu post offices: in the winter no communi- 
ee is possible. The telegraph line does not extend beyond 

alu. 


The forests are under the charge of the Kalu Forest 
Officer. 


SECTION B.—LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 


The whole of Létul appears to have beon atone time 
portioned cut among a few petty barons or thdkurs, who wero 
the lords of whom the villagers held their holdings. Four of 
these baronial families have survived upto the present day, 
two in full and two in partial possession of their estates ; the 
rust are said to have been gradually extirpated by tho Héjss 
of Kalu. Under the Rajés the thdkurs were allowed to exist 
supreme in their own estates, but paid a heavy annual tribute 
or nazrdna for them in the shape of acertain number of ponies, 
pieces of cloth, &c. In the rest of the country, i.e., the khdlea 
or royal icothis, the Raja took the place of the extinct thakurs, 
and managed them through an official with the rank of a wazr. 
The thakurs, with a following of their tenants, and one man 
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for each lrolding in the royal kothis, were compelled to attend 
the Raja at his capital, Sultéupur, for the six winter months of 
the. year, and do any service, menial or military, which might 


Chapter V, B. 


Land and Land 


Revenue. 


be committed to them. ‘This was the origin of the present Notareof rent or 
aunual emigration of a very large part of the Lahul population land-tax under the 
to their winter quartors in Akh&ra, a suburb of Sulténpur, Réjée in Lahn. 


The ¢al or land-revenue of Léhul was taken in fixod items of 
cash, grain and cloth, levied at equal rates on all the jeolis 
in each kothi. This was the rule, but sometimes some small 
difference of rate prevailed betwe2n different villages with 
regard to difference of soil or water-supply. Another item of 
revenue was tlie chatrt or colts; a filly belonged to the owner 
of the mare, but all colts boru in Léhul went to the. Raja in 


khalsa, and to the thakur in jagir kothis. 
When the Sikhs ousted the Réja of Kilu, they collected 


the cash and grain from the khd/sa kothi 
from the thakure as before; but on the pretence that they 


Sikh revenue ad- 


s, and the nazrdnag Ministration, and 
arrangemonta mide 


Summary aod 


did not demand any service of either thikur or laudholder, Regular Settiemonts 
they imposed an additional cess, under the name of betangna (Lahn). 


of rupees six per jeola on every holding, whether in tho khdlsa 
ov the jagir kothtz. When three years later we took over the 
country from the Sikhs, we found it nominally assessed at 
Rea. 5,000, which inoluded grazing dues on foreign sheep and fines, 
besides Iand-revenue, excluding the revenue of jdyir kuthis, 
This was reduced to Rs. 4,200 at once, next year to Rs. 3,200, 
and at Regular Settlement to Ra. 2,150, of which Rs. 240 were 
tribute payable by the thdkurs, and {ts.°1,910 regular land- 
revenue. When, however, this last sum came to be distri- 
buted by the people themselves over the jeolés of the khdlea 
tothis, it proved to be in excess of the old. fixed cash assess- 
ment, and the landholders were not apparently informed that 


the old grain assessment, and other items were abolished. — 


May, therefore, argued among themselves that the excess 
must be considered ns part of the Sikh befangna, and distribut- 
ed it equally on all jeolis, whether in jdgtr or khdlsa kothis. 
In this way on account of this excess, a sum of Rs. 150 out of 
Re. 1,910 was made payable by thakurs, who raised the money 
and something to spare, by imposing a new cess on the 
Jeolds in their jdgirs, Tho Ihilsa jeoldx paid cach their old 
cash assessment, plus aratenble share of the rest of the exoess. 
No notice was taken iu practice of the Ahewat or rent-roll, 
which had been made out by the Tahsild4r of Kalu under 
Mr. Barnes’ orders, All old cesses were lawfully enough 
collected, as before, in jégir kothis, and in khdlsa ones the 
negi, without authorily, maintained most of them as perqui- 
sites of his office. Mr. Barnes had uppointed one negi for 
the whole of Lahul (in place of tho wdzirs of the Réjis) 
and oue lambardaér fur each kothi. The pachotra, or fee 
ordinarily assigned to lambardérs, wae divided between them 
and the negi, The firat negi wes a Brahman of Patan, It is 
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Chapter V,.B. not surprising that the khewat was not accepted by the Léhulis, 
; =a for it was in fact in every way a very inaccurate documents 
Tend sud Vane besides being in'a forn not easily to be understood by them, 
Sikh revennc Mr. Barnes was never able to visit Laéhul hiuiself : two or three 
administration, and hill Patwiaris, under no supervision, were sent over the passes, 
arrangements made and brought back tothe ‘lahsildér what purported to be ap- 
at Soe ee praisements of the arable lands held by the several landholders 
<Lébn). of each kotht. From them the khewat was made out at 
Sultéopur. ‘lhe old cesses were maintained at first oven in 
khalsa kothts. Abont the time when the orignal negi was dis- 
missed and ‘Thakur Téra Chand appointed in his stead, the grain 
dues censed to be collected ; but the chatru or colts, and the 
dharkar or rig-gi-tal (that isthe rents of sheep-runs paid by 
Gaddis), still continned to go into the negis pocket. In 1862 
Mr. Lyall brought the fact to the notice of the Government. 
In the end tle rents of the sheep-runs were formally granted 
for life to ‘lara Chand in recognition of his service. With 
regard to the colts no decided orders were given: but about 
1868, when the Government directed the negi of Laéhul to dis- 
continue o certain tribute which the Lahulis had beon in the 
custom of paying through him to the representative of the 
Mahérfja of Jammn in I.adak, Taéra Chand, of his own accord, 
remitted taking the colts in khdlsa kothis, on the ground that he 
had ouly taken them hitherto as a set-off against the expenses 
of the tribute in question. 


First Revision of At Revision of Settlement in 1871 the sum of Rs. 150, which 
Settlement (1871). had erroneously been made paynble by the jdgir kothis, was 
Te-distribated over the khalea kothie. It was also found ne- 
cessnry at revisionto make a general re-distribution of the land 
revenue owing to alterations in holdings, but no increase or 
redaction was made in the amount of the khilsa land revenue. 
At Regular Settlement the actual revenue fixed, including the 
assessinent of the jigires and all assignments, amounted to 
Rs. 2,624. The revenue of the jdgivs ia collected by the 
jegirdars partly in cash and partly in kind, and the value of the 
payments in kind is included in thigsnm. (Gand brought under 
cultivation subsequent to the Regular Settlement was ip the 
jagir I-uthis assessed as it was broken up, and the revenue was 
collected by the jagirdire, In the khalsa hothis such land was 
also assessed as it was brought under enltivation, bunt the 
revonne went to the common fund of the kothi instead of to 
Government, as it was cousidered that the assessment made at 
the Reyular Settlement was fixed for the term of settlement. 
This was noted in the administration paper prepared at 
revision. The rea brought under cultivation between Regular 
Settlement and Revision was 63 acres in cultivated Jand and 
94 acres in hay-fields, and, owing to the enhancement of 
revenue of the revenue of the jigir kothis on this account, the 


actual revenue of the redziri after Revision was Rs. 2,744, on 
increase of Re. 120. 
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On account of the further breaking up of the waste subse- 
quent to 1871 and owing to the assersment of euch of the new 
cultivation as lies within the gégir kothis the revenue of the 
waziri stood at Rs. 3,886, when re-assessment operations were 
begun in 1890. ‘Tho produce of the area cultivated in that year 
amounted according to the prices and rates of yield given in 
the last Chapter to Rs. 33,451 in value, of which the Govern- 
ment share at 22 per cent., as representing balf the net assets 
of the proprietor, would be Rs. 7,359. The estimate of the 
Government share at 22 per cent. was made on the eame data 
asin Kalu Proper. 


The half-net asset estimate distributed over the cultivated 
aren would have given a uniform rate of Rs, 2-8-0 per acre, or 
considerably higher than the existing rate in the jagir hothis, 
and twice as high as the then rate in the Ahdlsa hothis. But it 
was not the policy of Government to taken heavy increase 
“ both for political reasons, aud also with regard to the isolation 
of the country, the circumstances of the people, and the burdens 
of road-making and furnishing supplies and carriage imposed 
of them.”’ The standard rate assumed for assessinent purpo:es 
was therefore Rs. 1-12-0 only, though this was freely departed 
from by the Settlement Officer, being exceeded in the compa- 
ratively low-lying and fertile villagcs, but uot reached in the 
higher and oolder hamlets .fhv application of the standard 
rate would have givens feveune of Rs. 5,152: the revenue 
netually fixed was Rs. 4,918, 


Excluding the three jagir kothis the area of the cultivation 
of Léhul is 1,966 acres, of which the new assessment is Rs. 3,024, 
an increase of 22} per cent. on Rs, 2,478, the previous 
revenue of the khdlsa kothis, including assignments, and giving 
an incidence of Ns. 1-8-7 per acre. 


New cnitivation continues as formerly to pay revenue to 
the jdgirdirs in jdgir hothis, and to the kotht common fund in 
khdlsa kothie. Inthe jdgir hothis no alteration was made in 
the assessment of the revenue-paying land which was already 
sufficiently high. The jdgirdére readily acquiesced in this 
arrangement, and probably were glad that no reduction was 
proposed. Lands withiu the jagirs, which are the private pro- 
perty of the jagirddrs, and which are either cultivated by them 
or assigned by them as service grants to their ploughmen or 
retainers, bore no revenue on the papers, and a nominal assesa- 
ment was put on these lands at the rates at which other land in 
the same villages with them is assessed. The object of this was 
to show the true valne of the jégires, and to ensure that the 
proper amount due on acconnt of cesses is realized from the 
jagirday, Jt wae not considered necessary to submit proposals 
for the commutation into cash of the payment in kind realized by 
tho jdgirdérs who are the superior proprietors of their jdgire. 
Payment in kind is as convenient to the proprietors us to the 


Chapter V, B. 


e 
Land and Land 
Revenue. 
Second Revision 
of Settlement (1891). 
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Chapter V,B. jdgirddra, for it is not always possible for the former to convert 
Land and Lana ‘heir graim and ght into cash. Moreover, the jagirddra are 
Revenue. always willing to consent to commutation when the inferior pro- 
Second Revision prietor is desirous of it, and the rates at which the commutation 
of Settlement (1891). is made are uniform, well understood and fair. 


The cesses levied in Laban in addition to the land revenue 
are: 


Per cent. 

Ra, A, 

Lambardara’ fees 
Patwhér Oesa 


P. 

0 

0 

Local Rate 6 


own 
ero 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Ce 


TOWNS. 


he principal villages of Léhul are Kyelang-Kardang and 
Kolong. AKveleae is situated on the main trade route between Chapter an 
the Rotang and Bara Lécha Passes, on the right bank of the Principal places 
River Bhéga about four miles above its junction with the Chandra, i” Lébal. 

Here a post office is maintained during the summer months, and 

a Moravian Mission has been for some years established. The 

Mission-house is a substantial residence, a lower apartment in 

which is used as a chapel. 


Kardang lies on the left bank of the Bhéga almost imme- 
diately opposite Kyelang, and is spoken of by Captain Harcourt 
uy at once the largest aud most striking villace in the valley. 
The houses are better built than in other villages. Kolong, 
which is the residence of Th&kur Hari Chand, is also situated iu 
the Bhéga Valley, on the right bank about ten miles above 
Kyelang. 
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‘ List of Kothis and Villages in Lahu/. 



































«aq 
3 ‘ Area in 
. Namo of Village. ‘Acres. Jama. RemageEs, 
© 
8 
a 
G 
Re. 
Yéri Kbokear sue ves 88 ays 7 5 
Khokear_... ons sis aes ies 18 10 
Damphuk ... tee ove a aes 13 16 
. | Teling sis : 23 15 
om | Laling ius one 4 4 
a | Kharehat Kongma 2 2 
4 =| Kharehut Yugbma or Kharchut : Yongme, 4 4 
| Bogche we ane si 5 5 
tq «| Jamialing or Turmarti ... ive sie 3 3 
Rangche or Ranch sea eee aes 3 2 
Serkhang ...... ae ies ce 5 4 
Total Kotbi Khoksar er bie 87 69 
Chhokra _., ‘ ‘ A 4 6 
Kebak a . 8 8 
Shurtang ... is Z a : 12 20 
Kathal nee ine is we 8 8 
- Labrang Sonne ane ve _ wes 6 8 
© | Ratil te acs ves aes 5 5 
S Jagdang is aes ws ia 14 80 
z | Khowlling... aa a is Pe 9 18 
<4 Shashin__..., one es oe ata 19 3) 
“| Gonpe Thang... Be Hae wis 8 17 
one a A 32 36 
Jangling or Gyangling is is sai 6 11 
Kbangser ... sus as i 1 2 
Total Kothi Rengloi .. 192 200 
Bhaling ee ase ave es 12 20 
Khorpasi ... sete peg. aS . 4 6 
2 Réling ie Ss 3 Pp 6 14 
| Marti ws 7 6 13 
Q | Jagle sis es ‘ tee 15 13 
4%  Shago a fa ‘ : 7 13 
8 Eyssacke a ‘ ia : a 3a 4 
bangur .., oes ; . on 38 64 
Saker . a : 2 ‘ise 8 8 
Khinang get awe ca, “eae 20 26 
Purad j : : ee 17 25 
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3 
3 . Area in x 
Ss Name of Village. peat Jama. REMARES: 
3 
@Q 
g 
A ee ace a Ne ae ee A se 
Rs, 
Tiling : x 17 19 
| Phuktal a ; 12 23 
$45 | Gondhla ; 44 83 
ay Thorang .., sie we ‘ 26 28 
= $ | Dalang... “as 4 is 14 14 
8 See 
Total Kothi Gondhla_ oat 249 872 
Muling a. Gee “as oe A 45 80 
J Bargul aes oe re Pn na 24 50 
td | Shipting ... fae isi hs is 17 30 
a Ghuehal_ .., ne sia es sf 122 235 
Tupchiling.., se ies is oe 8 14 
[ee g 
S apes a ae 
Total Kothi Ghushal io Aas 216 409 
nimi — ee eee eee | ee ee 
8 
z Gowazang ... ue snes 21 21 
5 | Kérdaog ... A sat ie : 56 70 
< ——_—|—_— 
bd Total Kothi Kérdang 77 91 
Barbog) wg as ~ we 12 13 
Pasparak ... asa Rc es 12 123 
_ | Lapohang .., a wee 8 32 “0 
oO Chheling = ive . i 19 20 - 
& | Yala Pyéso ae oe ” 6 5 
pd Thola Pyféso ce san sas 14 18 
<4 | Sholing she asi i ve 4 4 
Re Riker se ce Siaae! eos 39 60 
Chherji o.oo, Be. ante Bhs 5 4 
Total Kothi Barbog s ves 142 175 
Kalang a, “ ; 66 98 


KALUNG. 


Tino 


Kyelat ses 
Khangsar .,, 
Me .. 


Gyemur Gonpa ... ve 
Gyemnr 5 : ‘ 
Bok .., wee ses 

Jeapa ia vee . 
Tingal ‘ a tes 
Daroha 2 Pr oo 
Liog Kyum ave te 


83 
10 


23 
30 


al 
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Name of Kothi. 





KALUNG—coneld. 


GUMBANG. 


TANDI. 


WABPA. 





Name of Village. 




















Area in 




















acres. Jama. 
Ra. 
Baryo eee siete 3 
Rangyo ‘ies . 7 12 
Rarik ove oy . 13 49 
Chhikabe ... i . 6 26 
Mangsing ... tee . “ 4 
Dércha or Dangm ‘ i 21 37 
Yoche a8 7 vs 16 40 
Total Kotbi Kolang ote 363 760 
Beling a ‘ ri 48 137 
Kyelang “ i 118 280 
Guskyar ... 3 . 2 lH 
Bokar i : vie 5 
Grimes ‘ age nt Ml 
Gumrang .., . wee tne 53 
Yurnato se a ton 22 
Gumliog ... ie oe ve 12 
Mangwan . ve oon tes 4 
Kyor ove a bua 18 
Sitingri a , on 14 
Bar .:. 8 Pn tae 2 
Yayal ‘ sas 1 
Dalbnd see . das 1 
Kowéring ... tee 7 aie 46 115 
Total Kothi Gumrang i x 366 760 
Tandi t. is ' 93 
Lesumnang : 16 
Bhesumnang a : 12 
Bogta oe toe . 2 
Tila aes 5 1 
Phungkyér : ; 3 
Prandas... va 5 
Garang * 5 
Napemarang . 7 5 
Dipemarang on as 7 
Mélang ie : 24 
Karojing ... ve : we 12 
Tholong : 70 
Total Kothi Téndi : ail 194 
Bhdgérang ea * ; : a 
Waritg aie ais ‘ j 5 
Marbal she : 35 
Wari dy : 2 
Dangar Te 2, 





REmMABES. 


oy ee es 
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Name of Kothi 





WARPA. 


BANIKA. 


SHANSHA. 


JALMA. 


6F 





Name of Villoge. 








Yang Tozing ie ais 
Posing ie ae ; 
Rangbe... i 

Lgt ... ss ee eas 
Kéring 1 ie ee 
Tokaring ... sen ie 
Munchbling via oe 
Lywpshak .., ii sie 
Yang Rang a das 
Obbagh Murti __... 


Total Kothi Warpo 











Roring ene one wo 
Meling an on 

Telangbe .., one sak 
Kowdling ave aoe eee 
Dohass se ve eee 
Kirkircha ... oes ver 
Melbak... uo i 
Kérék aa ae 

Thapék : ee ves 
Yang Kyirting _... ons 
Kyirting ... sos te 
_ Tota! Kothi Réuiké 





Sh4neba or Sainsa “va 
Gorma eee ‘ eae 
‘Rapring wee tan, 
Kotbi one ae see 
Lindur vee was Nae 


Total Kothi Sbénsha 





—q 
Phure hie i tie 
Jélma sis ia ae 
Othang ene eee i 
Yang Thang ta 
Tibok one ‘sa tee 
Lomcha_ coe ive 
Taljon ics ise oes 
Belling aca Re tee 


Jureor Yombe .... ‘se 
Galing ate tee . 
Khrothi re ae 
Bhéchawar... ie tes 
Lechewar .... ... sie 
Behéri ove ove oo 





Area in 


acres. 








tee va 216 





=F 
a 


13 
17 
21 
18 
20 
6 
1 
6 
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Name of Kothi, 


Area in 


acres, Jama, 


Name of Village. 


JALMA—coneld, 


JOBBANG. 


Shewar un ue tee tte 7 10 
Bhiling =. ete tea 18 12 
Bhanbarang aa on vt a 9 12 
Le Baring bec glee Gap |e 12 16 
Delda see Gs hss & G 
Koweng .. eve on vee 3 7 
Chambak ... ie fe one 8 14 
Lingcha.... ae say bai i 8 10 
Méréng ava a oi ae 17 25 
Davndak .. a ee eed 6 7 
Kanri ves eee aoe aoe cae 13 20 
Thirof Me te te anaes Seed 7 7 
Chokhang ... 0 4.00 ue tsewee 22 18 
Chhoguing .6 00. see teas 3 4 
Gowar Ry ne ce 8 6 
Nengabr ©... eset 8 8 
Nalde wae hae esa aes 50 
Jasrath og asset 16 20 


Total Kothi Jalma be Me a 421 576 


SS ee, PY ee es | 





Jobrang a ss see ase 48 96 
Bape deiuy “Nak” Kite Seer nee 2a 40 
Ghambifri ... te wee on 
Barnam Gonpa sa... vee ove “ 3 3 
Bashal ketene te 26 45 
Linger kettles 8 10 


7 110 197 


Total Kothi Jobrang 

















| Guanp Toran Tatoxa Lanct... ... 2,044 4,916 
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APPENDIX II, 
The 14th July 1897, 


No. 375.—Notification.— 
RULEs, 


The following rules apply tothe areas in the Lahul waztri of the Kalu Sub-Divimon of the 
Kangra district declared Protected Forests under Chapter IV, of Act VIT of 1878, Indian Forest Act» 
by Notifications Nos. 154 and 155, dated 24th March 1897, and are issued under Section 31 of that 
Act with the sanction of the Governor-General ia Council. 

2. Except where the contrary is stated, the rules apply both to the demarcated and to the 
undemarcated forests. 

3. In these rules unlesa there is something repagoant in the subject or context— 

“ Record of rights’ means the record prepared in accordance with Section 28 of the Indian 
Forest Act. 

“ Bartandér” meena a person to whom a right over land or trees belonging to another bas 
been admitted in the record of rights of any forest. 


“Trec” and timber” bave tho same meaning as in the Indian Forest Act. 


“Cattle” includes horaes, mares, geldings, ponies, colts, filliee, mules, asses, rams, ewes, 
sheep, Jambs, goats, kids, yéks, and hybrid yaks, but does not inclade elephants, 


camels, buffaloes, and pigs. 
4, The grazing of buffaloes is prohibited except with the permit of the Forest Officer. 


§. (1). The grazing of cattle in demarcated forests ig prohibited except by bartauddre jn 
the exercise of rights admitted in the record of rights. 


(2). Except as provided in Rules 6 and 13 ‘no peraon other than proprietors of cultivated 
land in Léhul and their agricaltural tenants shall graze cattle in the undemarcated foreste. 


(3). No such proprietors or tenants shall graze in any undemarceted forest any cattle 
except cattle kept by them for their own domestic and agricultural (not including pastoral) 
purposes. 

(4). Nothing in this rule sball prevent such bartanddys, proprietora and tenants from 
grazing ponics, mules, asses, sheep and goate, though these animals are kept for purposes of 
transport trade; but this license may at any time be withdrawn by the Government, 


(5). Nothing in this rule shall operate to impose any restrictions on rights belonging to 
the owners of the soil of the protected forests ag such. 


6. Nothing ia the last preceding rule shall prevent Gaddi, Kulu and other shepherds from 
grazing sheep and gosta in the runs recorded in their uames in the revenue record of righte on 
payment of the daeg fixed from time to time in this beha If. 


7. The lopping, cutting, barking, ringing und removal of timber and treos in demarcated 
foreste are forbidden except by bartanddrs in the exercise of a recorded right, and subject to the 
provisions of these rules. 

_ .,, & (1). Except as provided in Rul» 13, nv peraou ovher than proprictora of cultivated land 
in Lébul and theic agricaltural tenants shall lop, cut, bark, ring or remove timber and trees im avy 
undemarcated forest. 

(2). No such proprictor or tenant shall lop, cut, bark, ring or remove any timber or trees in 


40 undomarcated forest except for hia own domestic or agricultural (not inoludiag pastoral) purposes, 
nor shal! be do go for way auch purpose unless it falla under one of the hoadiugs io paragraph 6 of 


the record of rights nnd geusral conditions for the Léhul forests. 


9. (1). Green kail, devididr aad birch may not be cut, lopped, barked or removed wit bheyt 
the permit of the Wazir of Lébul. 
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(2). Dry standing tail and devididr may not be cut, lopped, barked or removed without the 
permit of the Wasfr of Léhol. 


(3). With the permit of the Wazfr of Léhul, devididr, and, in places where devididr ia not 
available, kail may be lopped to one-third of its height for the preparation of charcoal. 


(4). In cases where revenue has been agsessed on the right to timber under the land revenue 
assessment no permit ahall be granted uotil such revenue has been paid. 


(6). Trees granted by the Wazir of Léhul may not be cut or removed until marked bye 
forest official. 


10. No permit ia necessary for doing any of the acts next hereinafter mentioned, but gotbing 


fu this rale shall confer upon any person any right not recorded in the record of rights as énjoyed 
by him, The acts referred to are as follows: 


(1) The cutting and removal of- 
(a) stumps of any kind; 
(>) fallen timber of any kiod ; 
(c) dry standing birch ; 
(d) any trees (including brashwood) other than devididr, Kail and birch. 


(2) The ocuttiog and removal of small branches of green devididr suitable for iocense. 


(3) The cutting and removal of branches of green devididr suitable for the shdma of the 
plough. 


(4) The cutting and removal of amall branches of green birch suitable for brushes for 
household purposes. 


11. No timber or trees acquired ander thase rules or by bartanddrs in the oxerciee of rights 
may be eold or bartered or applied to any bat the purpose for which itor they were soquired, 
provided that nothing in this rale shall prevant the sale of fraits, flowers, medicinal roots, leaves, 
firewood, torches and charcoal. 


: 12, (1). No land in the demarcated forests may ba broken up or cleared for cultivatiou or 
fot any other purpose. 


(2). No land in the undemarcated forests may be broken up or cleared for cultivation or for 
any other purpose without the permit of the Wazir of Lahul. 


13. Nou-agricultaral residents and travellers aud trailers passing through Labal may, if the 
barianddra and owners of the svil du not object, graze their own outtls aud collect dry fallen wood 
fa the undemarcated foreste of the kothi in whioh they reside, or through which they aro passing, but 
tHese licenses may be exercised only for thoir own domestio requirements, uud iu the caee of 


travellers aud traders, while bonié fids truvelling in Lébul, oud iu vase of abuse may be withdrawn 
by Government. 
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PART IV.—SPITI. 





CHAPTER I.—THE DISTRICT. 


Spiti lies between north latitude 31° 42’ and 32°88’, and Chapter I. 
east longitude 77° 21’ and 78° 36’; its aren is 2,155 square Phe District. 


miles, and its population 3,548 souls, or 1:6 per square mile. Genere! descrip: 


tion. 


It may be well to note that althongh the name of the 
wazirt isspelt in the vernacular asin English, the initial S is 
elided, and the word is pronounced Piti. 


Spitiis completely hemmed iu by lofty mountain ranges 
of an average elevation of 18,000 feet or more above the sea, 
which divide it from waziri Inner Sar4j of tbe Pl4ch tahefl and 
from waziris Rupi and Léhulof the Kalu tahefl on the weat, 
from Rampur-Bashéhr State on the south, from Great Tibet on 
the cast and from Ladék on the north. It consists of the 
pppor valley of the Spiti river which, rising from the Western 

imalaysa at an elevation of about 16,000 feet and at a point 
not far distant from the source of the Chenéb, pursues a south- 
easterly course, leaving the wazir: by a gorge cut throogh the 
Toountain range to the east, and thereafter flowing through: 
Rémpor-Bashéhr State to join the Sutlej. The bed of the 
river at the point where it escapes from Spiti, the lowest part 
of the waziri, is about 11,000 feet above the sea, The northern 
slopes of the range which forms the watershed of the Spiti river 
to the north are also considered as included in the wazirs, form- 
ing a strip of uninhabited alpine waste extending from the 
boundary of Tibet on the east to the Lingti plain a similar 
strip of territory attached to waziri L&hul on the west ; the 
Serchha stream, whose waters ultimately find their way to the 
Indus, being generally regarded as the boundary between Spiti 
and L&bal iu this direction. 


The mountains of Spiti are more lofty than those of Léhal 
In the northern range is one peak of 23,064 feet, and many 
nlong the whole line are considerably over 20,000 feet. Of the 
Western Himalayn, two peaks exveed 21,000 feet, and in the 
southern range the Ménirang is 21,646 feet in height. From 
the main ranges transverse Imes of mountains project far into 
the valley on either side leaving in many cases only a narrow 
interval through which passes the Spiti river. Even these 
minorranges vontain peaks, the height of which in many 
instances exceeds 17,000 feet. 
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The mountain ranges which surround the waziri not only 
render it difficult of access, but also exclude from ii effectually 
the Indian monsoon. When the force of the monsoon is very 
great, clouds are driven into Spiti, and some heavy showers fall, 
but the rainfall is insufficient to have any effect on the produc- 
tion of crops or even of grass. Cultivation is therefore possible 
only with the help of irrigation. The snow-fall in winter is 
very severe, confining the people to their houses and leaving 
large deposits on the mountain tops. ‘The torrents, which swell 
the Spiti river fed from these deposits and from glaciers, bring 
down large volumes of water. 


The soil is composed of lime and sandstone. It is evident 
that a river very easily cuts itself a deep channel in this forma- 
tion, which is only hard so long as it keeps dry ; and as very little 
rain falls, and the snow melts gently, the banks of the cutting 
remain very perpendicular. Curious examples of this quality 
of the soi] are seen in many places, where the ground has 
melted away round certain points protected by slabs of slate or 
shale, leaving the slab high in the air supported by fantastic 
pillars or arches of the softer formation. One bad result of this 
peculiarity is tbat though water for irrigation is the great want 
in Spiti, yet the river itself and its tributaries, fed from 
immense glaciers, and at their fullest in the hottest weather, 
supply none ; their beds are too deep, and their sides are too 
steep ard friable, eo that the zaminddr’s only resource isin the 
water of small streamlets which flow from small ravines in the 
face of the mountains which shut in the main valley. Some 
of these dry up altogether, and others run very low towards the 
end of the summer. 


The main valley looks as if it had consisted originally of a 
level plain from a mile to two miles wide, but the greater part 
of this plain has been carried away by the river which now 
runs in rapid shallow streams scattered over a very broad hed 
shot iu by stvep cliffs ; the remains of the plain form plateanx 
above the cliffs, and it is on these plateaux that the villages 
stand. From the plateaux the mountains rise up in long steep 
amooth slopes of débris, till near the top, rocks rise out of the 
slope ir the shape of walls or jagged ridges, and end the 
view. The plateaux and slopes of débrie look brown and bare; 
and the rocks are of all colours, shades of red and yellow 
predominating. 


The larger tributaries of the Spiti flow through valleys 
much resembling that of the main river, but towards their 
junctions with it have to force their way in deep narrow chasms 
through the rocky walls that rise on either side of the main 
valley. ‘The maio tributariesare the Pinu on the right bank 
and the Sampna, Shila and Lingti on the left. The Pin which 
fises in the south-west coruer of the waziri and drains fully one- 
quarter of ts total area is almost equal to the Spiti river in 
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volume at their point of junction ; the gorge or chasm through 
which it flows immediately above the junction is several miles 
in length, but above the gorge the valley is large and open, and 


contains a number. of villages. The valleya of the other tri-, 


butaries contain only a few hamlets each. 


The water of the rivers, heavily charged with silt, is turbid 
and yellow in appearance. The flow is seldom deep, being 
distributed over broad courses, and often broken up into inde- 
pendent channels. The current, however, is sufficiently rapid 
to render fording, where not quite impossible, a matter of 
difficulty and danger; and when the streams are full, the 
ominous sound may be heard of rolling boulders knocking 
one against the other. 


Owing tothe very great elevation of the Spiti Valley and 
the slight rainfall, vegetation of all kinds is very scanty, 
Throughout nearly the whole of the upper half of the valley 
not a tree is to be seen; the dwarf willows, which here and 
there grow wild on the river bank, are mere bushes. From Ki 
village, which is situated about half way down the valley at an 
elevation of 12,500 feet, downwards, two or three willows and 
poplars have been planted in each village to supply a very 
limited quantity of fuel and fodder. Lower down a stunted 
pencil cedar may be seen occasionally on the mountain side. It 
is only in the three lowest villages—Po, Tabo and Lari, elevation 
11,500 feet and uncer—that willows and poplars thrive. In 
these hamlets the trees are fairly numerous, and the proprietors 
make some money by selling the timber to the less fortunate 
inhabitants of the higher villages. A beam sells for Re. 1 to 
Rs. 2, The more substantial portions of the woodwork of all 
the houses in Spiti have been derived from pencil cedar 
felled on the right bank of the Spiti River near its point of exit 
from the waziri, but the number of trees there is limited. 


Good grass grows only ina few hollows where snow has 
lain long and saturated the ground with moisture, or where 


for other reasons the soilis swampy. Irrigated land is too. 


valuable for any of it to be systematically devoted to hay 
cultivation, but the banks of the water channels and the slopes 
between fields are richly clad with grasses and nutritious fodder 
plants, which along with all the field weeds are eagerly collect- 
ed and made into hay. The fodder plants are generally wild, 
but one called buk-sup, a sort of wild lucerne, is said to have 
been introduced from Lad&k. The hay obtained from these 
sources forms but a small portion of the fodder required. The 
whole of auch of the sparse vegetation of the hill side as is fit 
for cattle food is collected and carried in from great distances 
laden on ydks and ponies, to be added to the tsik-pen or hay 
stack on the flat house-top. A large number of plants are 
utilized for this purpose, but the best ara the wild pea (tsiri) 
and the thistle (tulee). The plants grow so thinly that from 
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a little distance the plain or hill side from which they are obtain- 
ed appears quite bare; but the supply of fodder obtained is 
sufficient to support a large nutnber of animals, although the 
hill sides are freely grazed over throughout the summer. 


Fuel is as scarce as fodder. The best firewood obtainable 
is yielded by the dwarf willow, and the supply is oked out with 
Tibetan furze (dama) and such other plants as are too woody 
to be made into hay. ‘The fuel is stored in all the spare corners 
in the house, but the main supply is kept like the hay stack 
in a largo pile (called shing-pen) on the top of the house. 


“The Pin Valley is more absolutely bare of tree or bush 
than any other part of Spiti, but there is more grass than in 
the main valley, which is probably due toa greater rainfall. 
In spite of the utter want of verdure, thereisa great deal of 
beauty in the scenery ; the hills near at hand have very quaint 
and picturesque outlines, and their scarped sides show a strange 
variety of strata, each with « different tint of colour; above 
them a glimpse is caught of some snowy peak standing back 
against a very blue sky; in front are the bold sweeps of the 
river and the cliffs, supporting the plateaux, upon which, at 
long distances, the white houses and green fields of the villages 
are conspicuous. All this, seen through an excessively clear 
and pure atmosphere, makes as pretty a picture as is possible 
in the absence of verdure and blue water. The only: blue water 
in Spiti is contained in one or two lakes, to see which requires 
a long climb ont of the valley; there is a small one above 
Dankar, and another of considerable size atthe foot of the 
Ménirang Pass.’’* 


The seasons in Epiti correspond generally with those of 
Léhul ; though the spring is somewhat later, and the winter 
of longer duration. The mean elevation of the villages is con- 
siderably higher than in Léhul, averaging 12,000 feet or over, 
and rising as high as 14,000. Snow begins to fallin December, 
and remains on the ground antil the end of April, but seldom 
exceeds a depth of 24 feet, which is less than in Ldhul. The 
cold during the winter is very severe, and is aggravated by 
violent and piercing winds. Slight showers of rain fall in 
July and August, though the district is beyond the regular 
influence of the monsoon ; severe frosts set in before the close 
of September, in which month Mr. Lyall records that a stream 
of water he had observed at night running down a slope from 
8 broken canal, was turned into solid ice by the morning. “The 
climate,” he adds, “ is a remarkablyteulthy one ; excepting @ 
few simple complaints, sach’ aa colic or rheumatism; sickness 
appears-to-t6 almost unknown.” He saw in his sojourn in the 
valley no cases of goitre or critinism, and remarks that “ the 
muscular development of both men and women looks large and 
hard compared with that of the people on the south side of the 





* Lyall’s Settlement Report 
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Himaléyas.” In the summer the sun is very powerful in this Chapter I. 
treeless and shadeless tract, and the temperature in the sun’s The District 
rays at midday is very high. The mean temperature of the eee siti 
Upper Spiti Valley is given in Mesers. Schlagintweit’s tables BNE 
as follows : 


January ie ats iis ae Va ne ve ~<17? 
April si sad die ats 6 ove .. 88° 
July vee vee vos se wee sa v.. 60° 
Autumn oa a eee vis ies ae 39° 


Year te ee wk sea vee ee vee 89°49 
Spiti has no minera] wealth, and in fauna is even poorer Minerals, fauns 
than Léhul; ibex and burrel are to be found, but keep generally and flora. 
to the high mountain slopes remote from the villages. ‘The 
nature of the flora has been roughly described above. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


HISTORY. 


Spiti is properly a Tibetan country, and had originally no 
connection with India, but was included in the empire of Ladék 
of Great Tibet. According to General Cunningham on the break 
up of this empire in the tenth century many of the outlying 
districts were formed into indapendent kingdoms, and in this 
way a chief of the name of Palgyi Gon formed the kingdom of 
Ladék, of which Léhal and Spiti were southernmost provinces. 
From this time down to the conquest and re-consolidation of the 
kingdom in A.D. 1580 or 1600, by Thee-wang Namgyal (ances- 
tor of the last dynasty of kings or gidlpos of Ladék), nothing is 
known of Lad&ék history. 


After the first formation of the kingdom of Ladék Spiti 
appears to have now and again been separated from it fore 
time, and attached to some other short-lived Tibetan principality, 
or to the country governed from Lhésa itself. It was perhaps 
independent for a time, as it is mentioned in the recorde 
procured from the ldmds by General Cunningham as conquered 
by Singhi Némgyal, King of Ladék, in about A.D. 1680, and, 
allotted by him, with Zanskar, to his third son, Tenchog, in 
about A.D. 1660. Soon after, it was incorporated in the Guge 
principality, which lay to the east, in what is now Chinese 
Tibet, and was not restored to Ladék till about A.D. 1720, 
when the King of Ladék, at the conclusion of a war with 
Guge and Lhéee, married the daughter of the Lh4ésa commander, 
and took Spiti as ber dowry. After this Spiti remained a 
province of Ladék, but from its remote and inaccessible 
situation the country was always left very much to govern 
iteelf. An official was sent from Leh as garpdon or governor, 
but he generally disappeared after visits paid at harvest time, 
and left the real administration to be carried on by the wazir 
and other hereditary officers of Spiti, who again were com- 
pletely controlled by the parliament of gatpos or lambarddrs 
of villages and tappas. This isthe state of affairs described 
in Moorcroft’s and Gerard’s Travels as existing nearly seventy 
years ago, and, with the exception of the absence of the gar- 
pdon, affairs are mansged in much the same way at the present 
day. Spiti was always liable to be worried by forays. Gerard 
mentions that in A.D. 1776, or thereabouts, the BasSharis 
held the fort of Dankar for two years; sud in Moororoft’s 
Travels Mr. Trebeck gives an account of a foray which had 
been made just before his visit by a large body of armed men 
from Kalu, The Spiti people were not warlike race, and 
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paid aemall tribute to all the surrounding States by way of 
black-mail to escape being plundered. After the Sikhs had 
annexed Kiilu in 1841, they sent up a force to plunder Spiti. 
The Spiti men, according to their usual _ tactics, retreated into 
the high uplands, leaving their houses in the valley and the 
monasteries to be plundered and burnt. A few straggling 
plunderers from the Sikh force who ventured up too high 
were surprised and killed, and a few men were wounded on 
either side in skirmishes. The Sikbs retired when they had 
got all the plunder they could get, and did not attempt to 
annex the country to Kflu or separate it from Ladék. That 
was not done till A. D. 1846, when on the cession of the trans- 
Sutlej States after the firat Sikh war, the British Government, 
with the object of securing a road to the wool districts of Chang 
Théng,* added Spiti to Kélu, and gave the Jammu Mahfréja 
other territory in exchange. Inthe autumn of the same year 
General (then Captain) Cunningham and Mr. Vans-Agnew 
fixed the boundary between Spiti and Lad&k and Chinese 
Tibet. For the first three years the collection of revenue was 
farmed to Mansokh Dés, wazir of the Réja Baséhir. In the 
autumn of 1849, Major Hay, Assistant Commissioner of Kalu, 
went to Spiti and took over charge. He spent the best part 
of the winter there,and submitted a valuable report, which 
was printed by order of Government: in itand ina tour in 
Spiti, published by Mr. Egerton, Deputy Commissioner of 
pocere ie 1864, very full description of the country will 
e found. 


* The ‘ great northern plain’ of Tibet. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


THE PEOPLE. 


eee 


SECTION A—STATISTICAL. 


The population of Spiti, 3,548 according to the census of 
1891, shows a density of only 1:6 per square mile of total 
area, but of 1,775 souls per square mile of cultivation. The 
latter figure is probably exaggerated because the cultivated 
wrea of the wazirt has never yet been measured, and mere 
appraisements of area are nearly always under-estimates. 
Still the density is undoubtedly higher even than in Léhul, 
and this is remarkable in view of the fact that while ‘very 
little grain is imported into Spiti a large quantity is exported 
to Tibet and Bashahr, That the land is capable of producing 
sufficient to support the people is probably due, as has been 
suggested in the case of Lahul, to the security of the harvests 
and to the inhabitants not being gross feeders. 

The returns of population according to the enumerations 
of 1868 and 1881 were 3,024 and 2,862. In 1881 a 
number of men were said to have been absent in Kalu or 
on pilgrimage when the census was taken. Both in that 
year and in 1891 the enumeration was made not simultaneously 
with the taking of the census elsewhere in the winter, but 
after the opening of the passes in the early summer and 
consequently in 1881 the winter population was not fally 
enumerated. But in 1891 few had left the valley before the 
census was taken. The Spiti people unlike those of Léhul 
are averse to leaving their homes, especially when the summer 
has set in, and only leave the valley to obtain supplies of tea 
and tobacco daring the month or two immediately following 
the opening or preceding the closing of the passes. In 1891 
the passes opened very late, and the enumerators probably 
found nearly the whole of the population in Spiti who had 
wintered there, for the heat in June when the census was 
taken must have prevented all but a few from visiting Kalu, 
while at the same time it was too early for the traders, by 
whose numbers alone the population of Spiti is increased in 
the summer, to cross the passes with their pack animals. The 
number of people, 3,548, as now returned, is probably nearer 
the trath than the result of any previous enumeration, and the 
increase in the figures of 1881 of 24 per cent. ia apparent only. 
The rate of increase is probably very small owing to the 
peculiar social customs of the country by which only the 
eldest son of a family is permitted to marry, and all the 
youngest sons become monks, celibate in all but one of the 
five monasteries of Spiti. 
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The following figures give particulars as,to families and Chapter ITI, B. 


ee Social and Reli- 
——— gious Life. 
Increase and de- 
crease of population. 





Families per 100 in- | Persons per 100 in- Persona per 100 
habited houses. habited houses. families. 
Spiti te 107 390 164 





A smaller number of couls per house and family than is 
recorded for any other portion of the Punjab. This is dae 
to the peculiar system of primogeniture prevailing in Spiti, 
which will be described in the next section of this Chapter. 
The proportion of women to men is 108 to 100, anc is Proportion of the 
therefore less thanin the case of Léhul, and also less than in *°** 
1881 when owing probably to the absentees from the valley 
being chiefly males it was returned as 111 to 100. 








SECTION B.—SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


A Spiti house generally has a small central court which is Houses and farni- 
surrounded on three sides by the buildings containing the ‘"* 
living-rooms, &c., and is closed in on the fourth by a wall 
in which is the entrance door. The buildings are two-storeyed 
on two or sometimes on all three sides. The flat roof is an 
tmportant part of the house, for on it are kept the household 
stacks of fuel and fodder ; sometimes too a little flower-garden 
is there maintained, and invariably there are one or two black 
yak tails mounted on tops to frighten away evil spirits. 
The ground-floor consists chiefly of quarters for the ponies, 
cattle and sheep, with closets for keeping a oertain portion 
of the winter-fodder, but it also contains at least one large 
room in which the family spend most of their time in the 
winter. Devoid of windows like the cattle stalls and other 
apartments on the ground-floor this room is warmer in that 
season than the. upper storey from which it is dimly lighted 
by a trap in the ceiling. The apartments in the upper storey, 
which are little used except in summer, are good-sized rooms, 
lighted by small windows hung with wooden shutters; the 
largest is about 20 feet square, and has a roof supported by 
a double row of upright posts, and one of them is the family. 
chapel, which is ordinarily very well furnished with images, 
large prayer cylinders, religions pictures, books, and sacra- 
mental vessels. The walls are white-washgd inside and out, 
and neatly topped with a coping of fagots. 

The furniture in a Spiti house has a general resemblance 
to that in a Léhul one, but tubs and pails, the woodwork of 
which comes from Haséhir, are much used, and the churn for 
beating up the tea with salt and butter is never missing. 
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The staple food of the people is méal made from barley 
which ie parched before being ground, in taste not unlike 
oatmeal. It is called in Spiti sampa, in Kalu satu. At the 
morning and evening meals it is consumed in the form of soup 
or thin porridge called thukpa. Water is boiled in a cauldron, 
and satu, salt, and, if procurable, vegetables, fresh or dried, 
are stirred in; lumps of satu dough are also put into the 
mixtare to bake floating on the top and to be eaten with the 
soup. On great occasions meat isadded tothe soup to give it 
flavour, but is eaten separately. At midday round balls (polta) 
of satu dough are eaten with butter. Wheat flour when 
consumed is made into cakes or lumps of dough which are 
prepared with thukpa. Peas are eaten in the form of 
peasemeal, mixed with the satu or wheat or buckwhioat flour. 
From mustard seed oil is extracted which is sometimes added 
to the satu or wheat flour dough. The oil is also used to 
supply the light which is kept perpetually burning before the 
altar, not only in the monastery chapel, but in the private 
chapel which is maintained in each khang-chhen-pa’s house. 
The refuse of mustard seed from which oil has been expressed is 
carefully kept, and is valuablecattle food. Tea is much used, on 
occasion by every body, and constantly by such as can afford it ; 
and is drank at the morning or evening meal before the thukpa. 
It is mixed with water and boiled in a copper cauldron. 
When the water is thoroughly boiling salt and butter are 
added and well stirred into it. For the proper enjoyment of 
tea and soup it is necessary for every one to carry about with 
him a small wooden cup which is kept in the bosom of the coat, 
next the skin. These cups come from Tibet, and cost about 
four aunas each. Spoons are also generally used, and the soup 
or tea is always helped from the cauldron with a ladle. Tea 
ie an expensive laxury. A coarse Indian kind can be bought 
in Kalu at 2 annas a pound, but sells in Spiti at 5 annae. 
Chinese tea is brought from Tibet both by such Spiti men 
as go there and by wandering Tibetan traders (knampas). 
It is preferred to Indian tea, and sells at Re. 1-4-0 a ponnd in 
Spiti. Ne-khor-pas or Tibetan pilgrims also do « little trade 
between Tibet and India, and it is from them and from the 
khampde that the Spiti people buy tobacco brought from Kala. 
It sella in Spitiat the same price as Indian tea, 5 annas a 
pound. Two kinds of pipe are in use: one resembling the 
Indian hookah, and the other of iron, straight with a emall bowl, 
like the Chinese opiam pipe. Beer brewed from barley and 
a sort of whisky distilled from the same are the stimulants in use. 
Every one brews or distille in his own house, and there are no 
drinking shops. 

In Spiti the ordinary dress of the men consista of a skall- 
cap, along loose frock or coat of thick woollen cloth girt in 
at the waist by a long broad sash, and a pair of boote, with 
leathern soles and oloth tops reaching to and gathered below 
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the knee. Some who can afford it wear also a silk or cotton 
under-coat ; the coat is generally the natural colour of the 
wool; the other articles are red, or red and black. A bright 
iron pipe and a knife in sheath are stuck in the belt, from 
which hang also by steel chains the chakmak, or flint and steel, 
and tinder-box, a metal spoon, and a bunch of the most 
fantastically shaped keys. In the fold of his coat next the 
skin every man catries a wooden or metal drinking cup, a 
tobacco pouch, some parched barley-meal, and other odds and 
ends. Many wear their hair plaited into a tail like Chinamen. 
If of a serious tone (a professing Buddhist, to adopt a phrase 
used among some Christians), he will never go out withont a 
prayer-wheel in one hand, and a religious book or two sluog 
on his back, and repeats the Om mani at every pause in the 
conversation. ‘he monks, when not engaged in religious 
functions, go bare-headed, and wear a rosary of beads* instead 
of necklace: the cut of their coat and boots is the same, but 
the cloth is dyed either red or yellow. Astrologers dress in red 
from head to foot. ‘Thé women wear a coat, sash, and boots like 
the men, but tl:e coat is alwaysof a dark colour; they aleo wear 
loose red trowsers, the ends of which are tucked into the boots, 
and a shawl over their shoulders; they go bare-headed, and 
lia their hair in a number of small plaits which hang down 
the back. 


The Spiti men wear more ornaments than the Kanaits of 
Kulu, but the precious metals find little favour with them. 
Nearly every man wears a necklace (uéik) composed of turquoises 
and lumps of coral, ambers and mother-o’-pearl roughly strang 
together, and a short pendant composed of the same materials 


hanging from either ear (nakyu). Glass bead necklaces (thang-. 


nga) are also often worn, and every second man has a gaung 
slung round his neck. ‘The gaung fa small peculiarly shaped 
box ; the body is of copper, butthe front is of finely worked silver 
and gold with an orifice in the middle fitted with glass through 
which the jantri, for which the box is the receptacle, can be 
seen. These boxes are imported from Tibet, from whichcountry 
also the turquoises and mother-o’-pearl of the ultik and perak 
areimported. The amber and coral forthe ultik are obtained 
from Lad&k or Bushahir and from Hindustén, respectively. 
Men and women alike wear the bangle or dugu. The most 
striking ornament worn by women is the perak, which consists 
of a strip of padded cloth generally red, hanging from the fore- 
head nearly balf way down the back, studded with ‘tucquoises 
and square silver talismans, aud possibly a sapphire or two. 
The stones and talismans are breught from Tibet, bnt the perdke 
are made up in the homes of the people. The perak ia connected 
with eithor ear by the puri, an ornament consisting of four 
straight silver tubes, and by the yarlen or short chains which 





® These beade are qumetimes bits of s hamaao skull on the memento moré 
prinoiple, 
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Chapter III, B. saree it oo earrings. ane earrings (konta) worn are similar 
bs seaE ay : to those of Kalu women, with similiar tassel pendants (chhibu), 
sary Tt Sis The kanthi necklace too seems to have eae eda on 
Dress of Spiti. Kilu into Spiti, retaining its name there. An ornament (ngun- 
Jeu) somewhat resembling the Kilu tora (referred to above) ia 
also worn. Instead of the perdi girla wear only a single 
turquoise threaded on the hair near the parting : this, like the 
snood in Scotland, isa sign of their being unmarried. In winter 
both sexes wear great-coats made of sheep skin with the 
wool on. 

Customs of inheri- The constitution of the Spiti family bas justly been des- 
tence ts RpItt cribed as a system of primogeniture whereby the eldest son 
succeeds in the lifetime of his father. As soon as the eldest son 
marries a wife he succeeds to the family estate and to the 
ancestral dwelling, or the “big house” (khung-chhen) as it ia 
called locally, whence its occupant the head of the family is 
known as khang-chhen-pa. On is succession the father 
retires to a smaller house (Ahany-chuny), whence he is called 
khang-chung-pa, receives @ definite plot of laud for his 
maintenance, and has nothing more to do with the family estate 
and its burdens. His younger sons, the brothers of the khang- 
chhen-pa, are sent in their childbood to Buddhist monasteries in 
which they spend their lives, unless in the event of the khang- 
chhen-pa failing to beget issue one of them elects to abandon 
the monastio life and take his eldest brother’s place in the 
family. In addition to these two kinds of estates the large 
holdings which descend intact from eldest son to eldest son and 
the swaller plots which similarly descend from ousted father 
to ousted father, there are still smaller (yang-chung) plots held 
either by the grandfather if he survives tho ousting of bis eldest 
son by his eldest grandson, or by female or illegitimate rela- 
tives of the family, or by the tenants. ‘I'he holders of these 
plots are called yang-chung-pdas. Ditalpa is one who has 
nothing but a house, being literally a smoks-maker (dut==smoke), 
a man who works for food or wages. In some cases ditalpas 
own small plots of land, and then father aud son live on together 
as the land is too small to be divided, and there are no responsi- 
bilities which the father could trausfer with the land to the son. 
In the same way two vor more brothers of this class live on 
together, often with a wife in common, till ouc or other, generally 
the weakest, is forced out to find » subsistence elsewhere. It 

is only rarely tbat the son of a dilatpa becomes » monk. 

As arule, the monkish profession is confined to the younger 
sons of the regular landholders, who take to it of necessity, 
but get ae maintenance the produce of a ficld set aside as da-zhing 
(from dawa another word for /ima). It is, however, only the 
second son who is entitled to claim da-.hing, und many do not 
take it from their elder brothers aud Lave all in common with 
him, including their income from begging, funeral fees, &c. 
This is to the advantage of the elder brother, asa celibate monk’s 
expenses are, of course, very small, When there are miore than 
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two brothers, the younger ones, though they cannot get 
da-zhing, are considered entitled to some subsistence allowance 
from the head of the family, but in return they do certain 
kinds of work for him in the summer, during which season only 
the elder monks remain in the monasteries. For instance, ag 
long as they are tsun-pa or ge-tsul, that is, neophytes or deacons, 
and not gelong or fally-ordained monks or priests, they will carry 
loads and do all field work except ploughing ; when gelong, they 
will cook, feed cattle and sheep, and do other domestic ser- 
vices, but not carry loads or cat grass or wood. But “ once a 
monk always a monk ”’ is not the law in Spiti. Supposing the 
head of a family to die and leave a young widow, with no son 
or a son of tender age only, then the younger brother, if there 
is one, almost always elects to leave the monastery, and there- 
upon he is at once considered his brother’s widow’s husband. 
She cannot object, nor is any marriage ceremony neressary. 
If there waa a son by the elder brother, he, of cuurse, succeeds 
when of full age, and his mother and unole retire to the small 
house, and the other sons, if any, go into the monasteries in the 
usual way. So, again, if the head of the family has only 
daughters, and having given. up hopo of getting a son, wishes 
to marry ove of the danghters and take her husband into the 
house as a son and heir, it generally happens that the younger 
brother in the monastery objects, and says that he will leave 
the priesthood and beget a son. In such case his right to do 
so is generally allowed: sometimes be will marry a wife to 
himself, and put his elder brother in the. small bouse: some- 
times, by agreement, he will cohabit with his sister-in-law in 
hope of getting ason by her. A monk who throws off the 
frock in this way has to pay a fine to his monastery. Many 
decline to become laymen : this is a rule in the case of those 
who have attained to tho grade of ge/ong. Where the /ima 
brother declines, then it is agreed that in the lower part of the 
valley (1.6, kothis Pin and Sham), the father or widow-mother 
can take a son-in-law to live in the house and succeed as son 
and heir, and no kinsmen (if there are any) can object. In the 
upper fart of the valley this right does not appear to be so 
clearly established : the objections of near kinsmen are some- 
times attended to, or a field or two given to them by way of 
compromise. Kinsmen, however, are, of course, very few, as the 
only way in whicha younger brother can found a separate 
family is by becoming son-in- law and adopted son to another 
landholder. Such a man might claim on behalf of his younger 
son, but not on his own behalf or that of his eldest son, asit is 
a rule that for each holding or allotment there must bea 
separate resident head of the house to do service for it, as well 


as pay the revenue. Sometimes an illegitimate descendant of. 


the family, who has been living on the estate asa yang-chung-ya, 
will claim as a kinsman and succeed, but he cannot be said to 
have any absolute right or title. Unmarried daughters of a 
landholder are entitled to maintenance from their fother, 
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Chapter III, B. brother, or nephew, that is, from the head of the family, for the 
—— time being ; he must either let them Jive in his house on equal 
Social and Reli- 


gious Life. terms with his own family, or must give them a separate house 
Custom of inheri. 294 plot of land ; they forfeit their claim if they go away to 
tance in Spiti. live in any other man’s house, but no other act of theirs will 


entitle their father or his successor tn cast them off, or resume 
the honse and plot of land once given during their life-time. 
Many women live and die as spinsters in their father’s or bro- 
ther’s houses : their chance of marriageis small, ag all younger 
sons become monks, and the mouks are bound to celibacy 
(except in Pin kotht), and bigamy is only allowed in the case 
of the head of a family who has no son or expectation of 
getting one by the wife he first marries. In case the brother- 
in-law of a widow does not come out of the mouastery to take 
his deceased brother’s place, or in case there are no brothers-in- 
law, the widow can marry agwin, and does not forfeit her 
interest in the esiacc by 29 doing ao long as she continues to reside 
on it: on the contrary, in default of issue by the first husband, 
the children by the second will succeed to the estate. She can 
marry avy person of the same class as horself : if there happens 
to be a near kinsman available, she would be expected to select 
him ; but whether it would be absolutely obligatory on her 


to do so is not quite clear. A marriage feast is given to 
celebrate the event. 


Polyandry and It follows from the above that monogamy is the rule in 
polygamy. Spiti, and that a husband takes a second wife during the 
life-time of his first only under exceptional circumstances. 
On the other hand, polyandry is not practised, except among the 
ditalpds and among the buzhans, the descendants of the 
monks of the Pin monastery which requires no vow of 
celibacy from its members, and these have adopted the 
custom admittedly for prudential reasons, because they area 
landless class, and find some difficulty in getting a living. 


Cust d Spiti i : i 
eee ml send In Spiti when the bridegroom’s party goes to bring the 


wected with births bride from her father’s house, they are met hy a party of the 
marriages, funerals, bride’s friends and relations who stop the path; hereupon 4 
to. sham fight of a very rough description ensues, in which the 
bridegroom and his friends, before they are allowed to pass, 
are well drubbed with good thick switches*. In Spiti if a man 
wishes to divorce his wife without her consent, he must give her 
all she brought with her, and a field or two besidea by way of 
maintenance ; on the other hand, if a wife insists on leaving 
her husband, she canvot be prevented from so doing ; but if no 











* A marriage not being acommon event ina family 1 good deal ia apent 
on the occasion. ‘Ihe bridegroom's father presents the bride’s with two or three 
ponies and 30 khals of grain, and alao gives the bride's mother a present of Re. 6 
incash. (in the ather hand, tho bride is provided by hor purenis with a dowry 
of olothes and ornamonts of the value of Ry. 100 or more including the perdk that 


distinguishes the married women. It is usual to spend abont Rs. 60 on the 
marriage feaet. 
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fault on the husband’s side is proved, he can retain her jewels; 
he can do so also if she elopes with another man, and in addi- 
tion can recover something from the co-respondent by way of 
fine and damages. There isa recognized ceremony of divorce 
which is sometimes used when both parties consent, Husband 
and wife hold the ends of a thread, repeating meanwhile “ one 
father and mother gave, another father and mother took away: 
ns it was not our fate to agree, we separate with mutual good 
will”; the thread is then severed by applying a light to the 
middle. After a divorce a woman is at liberty to marry whom 
she pleases ;if her parents are wealthy, they celebrate the 
second marriage much like the first, but with less expense; if 
they are poor, @ very slight coremony is used. 


Corpses are usually burnt as in Léhul, but in Spiti the dead 
are sometimes exposed on the hills to be eaten by wild beasts, 
or cut into small pieces and thrown to dogs and birds according 
to the custom of Great Tibet, where these beneficent methods 
of disposing of the body are philosophically preferred as most 
likely to be pleasing to the Heavenly Powers. In the public 
rooms of some of the Spiti monasteries you are shown masonry 
pillars which contain the embalmed bodies of deceased abbots 
buried there in full canonicals iu a sitting posture. 


The religion of Spiti is the Buddhism of Tibet with no 
admixture of modern Hinddism. Spiti is and probably will al- 
ways remain remote and difficult of access: its border touches 
Tibet, and it has intimate relations with that country: and 
there is no likelihood of Hindiism obtaining any hold upon 
its inhabitants. 


The Léméism of Tibet, “perhaps the most utterly corrupt 
form of the religion of Gautama,” is, however, deeply contami- 
nated by the indigenous demonology of the mountains, and the 
description of “the Buddhism of the Punjab Himalayas ” on 
page 18 (Part III, Chap. ILI, B) is as applicable to the religion 
of Spiti as to that of Lahul. 


One of the most peculiar features of the ldmdic system is 
the hierarchy from which it takes its name. The teaching of 
Buddha included an elaborato monastic system, but no priests, 
for there was no god to worship or ceremonies to perform, and 
no hierarchy, for all men were equal: and till about A. D. 
1400 the lamas or monks of Tibet recognized no supreme head 
of the faith. But about that time the abbot of the Géldén mon- 
astery proclaimed himself the patriarch of the whole limdic 
priesthood, and his successor, of the Tashi monastery, declared 
the grand limads to be the perpetual re-incarnations of one of 
the Bodhisatwas or semi-Buddhas, who, as each lima died, was 
born again in the person of an infant that might be known by 
the posseesion of certain diviue marks. ‘The fifth in succession 
founded the hierarchy of Dalai lémdéaat Lhésa in 1640, and 
made himself master of the whole of Tibet. He assumed the 
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title of Dalai /ama, while the /éma of Tashi still continued to 
enjoy his former privileges ; and thus we now have two great 
chairs filled by a double series of incarnations. There is also a 
third great lima in Bhutén, known among the Bhuténis as the 
Dharma Ré&ja, but among the Tibetans as Lord of the World. 
Below these three great lamds come the ordinary monks, who 
live for the most part in monasteries rnled by abbots whose 
only claim to precedence one over another is derived from the 
importance of the institution over which they preside, or from 
the influence of personal sanctity. They are, with the exception 
of the Dokpa sect, bound to celibacy, at least while leading a 
monastic life, and are collectively called gedun, or clergy. They 
consist of lamas or full monks (for the word means 
nothing more), and novices or neophytes. The Jdimds ara 
distinguished by rosaries of 108 beads, which they wear as 
necklaces. Primogeniture obtains among the landholders of 
Spiti, the eldest son succeeding to the land as soon as he is of fall 
age, and the father being pensioned off. The younger sons, as 
they grow up, retire to the ancestral cell in the monastery, 
where they support themselves by such irdustries as can be 
pursoed within the walls of the building, and by alms and fees, 
often supplemented by an allowance from the eldest son. 


The Tibetan ldémds are divided into three chief secta, 
of which the most ancient are the Nying-pa, whos 
followers wear red clothes, and to which the lémds of Lad&k 
belong. The Dokpa sect also wear red garments, and are ruled 
over by the Dharma Raja or great lima of Bhutadn, ia which 
country they are most numerous. The Léhul ldémas belong 
almost entirely to this sect, which permits its monks to marry. 


The Gelakpa sect wns founded about A. D. 1400 by the firat 
great lima of Géldén, and its followers are distinguished by 
yellow caps ; the sect prevails chiefly in Tibet, and both the Dalai 
and the Tashi Jémds belong to it, and its members are bound to 
celibacy. Nuns are not recognised by the Gelukpa sect, ond 
the nuns of Spiti live not in convents, but in houses of their 
own, whereas the nuns of Lahn! are allowed to live in the mon- 
asteries. The sect to which a Buddhist belongs has not neces- 
sarily any connection either with his tribe or with his village. 


The Spiti monasterins are five in number. The monks of 
Ki, Dankhar and Tabo monasteries belong t» the colibate 
Gelukpa sect. Those of the Tang-gyut monastery are elso 
Gelukpas, but aro distinguished by the name of Sakya. 


The distinguishing peculiarity of this rect ia that its mem- 
bers in addition to studying add reverencing the Buddhist 
scriptures and promulgating the principlos of their religion 
practice magic and incantations as well. In consequence of this 
the robbers who lie in wait for travellers along the road to 
Lhasa have a wholesome dread of the Sakyas, and make no 
attempt to melich them. The outward mark of the Sakya is hia 
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red cap. Itisto the Tang-gyut monastery that the younger Chapter III, B. 


members of the family of the hereditary Nono or chief of Spiti are 
sent, and one of them is its abbot at present. The /&imds of the 
fifth monastery, Pin, are of the non-celibate Dokpa sect ; they and 
their descendants are further referred to below. ‘The monasteries 
are maintained partly by the produce of the lands belonging to 
them, and of which the revenue is assigned to them, but chiefly by 
assigaments (called pun or bon) from the gross land revenue 
of the waziri to which reference will be made hereafter. 


These monasteries are extensive buildings, standing on 
high ground, and apart from the villages. In the centre of the 
pile are the public rooms consisting of chapels, refectories, and 
store-rooms ; round them are clustered the separate cells in 
which the monks live. Each landholder’s family has its par- 
ticular dashag or cell in the monastery to which it is heredi- 
tarily attached, and in this all the monks of the family, uncles, 
nephews, and brothers, may be found living together. ‘T'he 
monks ordinarily mess in these separate quarters, and keep 
their books, clothes, cooking utensils, and other private pro- 
perty in them. Some mess singly, others two or three together. 
A boy monk, if he has no uncle-to look after hiw, is made a 
pupil to some old monk, and lives in his cell ; there are generally 
two or three chapels: one for winter, another for aummer, und 
a third perhaps the private chapel of the abbot or head lima, 
The monks meet in the chapel to perform the services, which 
ordinarily cousist of readings from the sacred books ; a sentence 
is read out and then repeated by the whole congregation. 
Narrow carpets are laid lengthways ou tlie floor of the chapel, 
one fur each monk ; each haa his allotted place, and na special 
position is assigned to the reader: the abbot sits on a special 
seat of honour, raised a little above the common level of the 
floor ; the chapels are fine large rooms, open down the centre, 
which is separated from the sides by rows of wooden pillars. 
At the far ond is the altar consisting of a row of large coloured 
figures, the images of the avdétdr or incarnation of Buddha of 
the present age, of the coming auitdr of the next age, and of 
Géru Rimbochi, Atisha, and other saints. In some chapelsa 
number of small brass images from China are ranged on shelves 
on one side of the altar, and on the other stands a book-case 
full of the sacred books, which aro bundles of loose sheets 
printed from engraved slabs in the fashion which has been in 
use in Tibet for many centuries. ‘lhe walls all round the 
chapel are painted with figures of male or female divinities, 
saints and demons, or hung with pictures on cloth with silk 
borders ; similar pictures on cloth are also suspended across 
the chapel on ropes ; the best pictures are brought from Great 
‘Tibet as presents to the monastery by monks who return from 
taking the degree of gelong at Lhisa, or who have been living 
for some years in one of the monasteries of that one They 
are painted ina very quaint and conventional style, but’ with 
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considerable power of drawing ond colouring. Huge cylindri- 
cal prayer-wheels, which spin round at @ slight touch of the fin- 
ger, stand round the room, or on each side of the altar. In the 
store-rooms among the public property are kept the dresses, 
weapons, and fantastic masks used in the cham or religious 
plays (these masks much resemble the monstrous faces one sees 
in the carving outside Gothic Cathedrals); ulso the drums and 
cymbals, and the robes and quaint head-dresses worn by the 
superior monks at bigh ceremonies.* 


The refectory or public kitchen is only used on the occasion 
of certain festivals,t which sometimes last several days, during 
which special services are performed in the chapels; while 
these festivals last the monks mess together, eating and 
drinking their full of meat, barley, butter and tea. The main 
source from which the expense of these feastsis metis the 
pun, whch is not divided among the monks for every-day 
consumption in the separated cells. To supply his private 
larder, each monk has, in the first place, all he gets from his 
family in the shape of the produce of the ‘ Jdéma’s field ’’ or 
otherwise ; secondly, he has his share, according to bis rank in 
the monastery, of the bula or funeral offerings and of the 
harvest alms ; thirdly, anything he can acquire in the way of 
fees for attendance at marriages, or other ceremonies or in the 
way of wages for work done in the summer. The funeral 
offerings made to the monasteries on the death of any member 
of a household consist of money, clothes, pots and pans, grain, 
bntter, &c. ; tbe harvest alms consist of grain collected by 
parties of five or six monks sent out on begging expeditions all 
over Spiti by each monastery just after the harvest. They go 
round from house to house in full dress, and standing in a row, 
chant certain verses, the burden of which is—‘‘ we aro men 
who havegiven up the world, give us, in charity, the means of life; 
by so doing you will please God whose servants we are.” ‘The 
receipts are considerable, as cach house gives something to 


- every party. Onthe death of a iuma, his private property, 


whether kept in his cell or depositei in the house of the head 
of the family, goes not to the monastery, but to his family, 
first to the lamas of it, if any, and in their default, to the head 


® The chiam or religious dances performed in the Tibetan monasteries are 
worth seeing: if introduced into a Christmas Pantomime in London, they would 
be effective as tableaux or spectacles. The abbot and snperior monks, dressed 
in full canoosicals, sit round the court-yard of the monastery, clanking huge 
cymbals to a slow time or measure. Bands of othor monks dressed in brilliant 
eilk robes, with hideons masks, or extrnordinory head-dreasce, ard with strange 
weapons in their hands dance.in time to the mensure, advancing and retreating, 
turning and whirling with strange atudied steps and gestures. The story of the 
ballet ia the combat of the gods with the demons, The latter had become too 
powerful and tyrannical over mankind, so the goda descended from heaven, 
rook the shapes of strange beasts and in ihat gnise fought with and destroyed 
them. 


}% There ia one on the 29th of each month in honour of Faldan l4ma,. 
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or khang-chhen-pa. When a lima starts for Lhasa, to take 
his degree, his khang-chhen-pa is bound to give him what he 
can towards the expenses of the journey, but only the better- 
to-do men can afford it; many who goto Lhasa get high em- 
ploy under the Lhasa Government, are sent to govern monas- 
terics, &c., and remain there for years; they return in old 
age to their native monastery in Spiti bringing a good deal 
of wealth, of which they always give some atonce to their 
families. 


The monks of Pin aro of the dokpa, and notof the gelukpa 
or celibate class, to which those of the other four monasteries 
belong; they marry in imitation of their patron saint Gairn 
Rin-po-chhhe, though in their books marriage is not approved 
of ; this saint founded several orders, of which that to which 
the monks of Pin belong isthe most ancient, und is called 
Ngyiogma. The wives and families of the monks livo not in 
the monasteries, but in small houses in the villages. Every 
son of a lama or monk becomes a buzhan, which is the name 
given toa low order of strolling monks or friars. There are 
nineteen families of these buzhans in Pin koth/. Sometimes 
the younger son of a landholder becomes a buzhan in preference 
to going into the monastery. These buzhans are a very curions 
set of people ; they get a living by wandering in small partios 
through all the neighbouring countries, stopping at every vil- 
lage, and acting plays, chanting legends, and dancing like 
whirling dervishes ; many also trade ine small way by barter- 
ing grain for salt with the Tibetans, and then exchanging tho 
salt with the Kandwar people for iron, buckwheat, or honey ; 
they also often undertake to carry loads for travellers across 
the passes, as substitutes for the landholders. They dress 
much like other monks ; but, instead of shaving their hends, 
wear their hair in long straight twists, which gives them ao 
very wild appearance.* According to the story told Mr. 
Lyall in Spiti the buzhan order was found by one Thang-thoug 
Gidlpo (lit., king of the desert) under the following circum- 
stances: Accertain king of Lhasa perverted ‘the people of 
Tibet from Buddhism to a now religion of hisown. He sncceed- 
ed 80 well that in the course of fifty years the old faith was 
quite forgotten, and the On mini guidme hom, or sacred ejaculn- 
tion, quite disused. T’o win back the people Tsan-rezig, tho 
divinity worshipped at Trilokndéth, caused an incarnation of 
himaelf to be born in king’s house in the person of Thang-thong 
Giflpo. The child grew up a eaint and a reformer ; he saw that, 
it, was impossible to reclaim the people by books, and he there- 
fore adopted the dress since worn by tho buzhans, and speut 
his life in wandering from village to village, offoring to amuse 
the people by acting miracle-plays on condition of their 





_ “ In 1868-6Y, when one of the three grand limas of Tibet made a visitation 
tour throagh Lkbal and Spili, tho buzhans were admonished to cut off their hair, 
ab the unclerice] appearance of which the grand ldma professed himself greatly 
soéndalized, 
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repeating after him the chorus Om mani padme hom wherever it 
occurred in the chants or recitation. Iu this way tho people 
became again accustomed to repeat the sacred sentence, “ their 
Mouths became purified,” and the religion of Buddha revived.* 
There is something rather impressive about the performances 
of these buzhans. A long screen is first put up formed of pic- 
tures illustrative of the legeuds, and quaintly painted in bril- 
liant colours on cloth edged with silk. An imago of the patron 
saint or founder of the order is enthroned in front of the screen ; 
the leaders of the company then appear in front of it, wearing 
a head-dross formed of a mass of streamers of bright-ccloured 
silk. Conch shells ara blown to collect the crowd, and barley 
thrown into the air as an offering to tho saint : the proceedings 
then commence by :in introductory ehant by the leaders to the 
accompaniment of w kindof enitur, every now and then the 
whole crowd of menand women join in with the chorus of 
Om mint pidme hom which they give with much fervour, 
keeping good time, and blending their voiecs harmonionsly. 
After a time the rest of the company come forward dressed up 
and masqued, and perform a play with interludes of dances to 
the music of eymbals,t the dancing ends in’ the wildest gyra- 
lions: tho little stage hemmed in by tho qnaintly-dressed 
crowd, and with che huge barren mountains towering behind 
for back ground, makes a picture not easily forgotten. 


One curions sort of conjuring trick is performed by the buz- 
hang, the breaking of a black of stone over the body of a boy, one 
of their number, ‘The lad stripped to the middle is laid on his 
back on the ground, and the block of etene, about two feet: long 
by one foot broad and one feat deep, is laid across, and appar- 
eutly supported entirely by tis stomach. One blow from a 
globular stone abont a foot in diameter eleaves the !leck into 
two portions which fall on eithor side while the boy springs to 
his feet unharmed. 


‘Apart from the monasteries and their chapels and from 
the chapels in private houses some villages contain sinall tom- 
ples sacred to demons or /hix, and henes enlled (i-khany, 
unpretentions externally like sinall one-roomed  honses, and 





* Mr. Lyall, froin whom this description is inken, eays: | Pheremay hw 
errors ia this story, an.!it may bea wrengaccontnl of the fonndatiop of! Ws opeleeyy 
1 give it'as it was told me in Spiti tu show the kind of ideas the. people hive a 
their heads ap the present day. Any one who wants seriou’ jiformation as to 
Tibetan. Baddhiem can refer to General Canninghim’s Laddith” ae pon 

+. Mr. Lyall, who ia avain being quoted, writer: Sb took fhe trowble’.y 
one occesion to find ont the story of thea legend which was being | recited find 
endetéd ; the gistofir waa as follows: A eorliin anchors wie ‘had ie 
alone for tiwhive yeara in sinaccessible forest one day wreabhed) tia Tole int fy 
pool jngha holloy of a rock. A der drink the water ipala pent: conrativerd 
therefrom, and gaye birth at the doer of the anchorite’s orl, to ace y 
the form of a gut. Vader che anchorie a eave ste grew up inte oer oi 
woman, was celled sun-face, and married a king. The other quecns, COMpTes 
against her and acenseil her of being a witch and paring hanein’fesh 5 We et 
der “her child, anc minke rhe king believe ahe killed it th fiat oa is 4 i 
Sod-face fd driven our, aud feads 9 wandering ‘life’ in the feréata ‘till ime fo 
diseovera the plot, puta the conspirators to death, and recalls her. 
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furnished inside much in the same manner as a private chapel. 
One or two of the village fields are ‘set apart for the main- 
tenance of the lhd-khang. Even less pretentious shrines are to 
be found ou the summits of small eminences, or sometimes in the 
fields in the shape of niches cutin rocks, or left open in the 
sides of Jarge masonry pillars. 


The niche is occupied by a small image with a brass 
vessel for burning oil in front of it, and occasionally a lama 
comes and chants prayers before it cr draws unearthly sounds 
from a large brass trumpet. 


Throughout the whole of Spiti one and the same Janguage 
is spoken, Tibetan or Boti, of the same dialect as is spoken in 
Lhasa, Hindustéu aud Hindi are foreign tongues to the 
people, only a very few of whom have picked up even a smatter- 
ing of either during brief visits for trading purposes to Kilu 
or Simla. 


There is no Government school, and outside the monasteries 
no school of any sort in Spiti. Two scholarships are granted 
by the District Board for the instruction of two boys fromthe 
wazirt at one of the schools in Kilu or Léhul, but these are not 
very eagerly taken advantage of owing to the dislike of the 
Spiti people for any climate but theirown. It is of some import- 
auce that there should be at least a fow men possessing a fair 
kuowledge of Hindustaéni in order that the district authorities 
may be made acquainted in the official language with tho pro- 
gress of affairs in this remote tract. Owing to the prevailing 
ignorance of Hinddstani education has been described as “at 
its lowest’ in Spiti, but this is scarcely a fair description, for 
the people are better insteucted in Tibetan than Hinds are, as 
arule,in Hindustani. At the consus of 189! the returns show 
per hypothetical 10,000 males 58 learning, and 1,013 able to 
read and write, and per 10,000 females 140 (chiefly nuns 
doubtless) us educated. 


Nearly the whole of the male population cf Spiti receives 
some education at the monasteries ; the heir to the family 
estate goes when a boy to the ancestral cell with his younger 
brothers, who are to spend thoir lives there, and passes two or 
three winters there under instruction. Consequently nearly 
every man can read, and the proportion who cin write as well 
can scarcely be tess than is now represcnted. During the pro- 
gress of settlement operations in Spiti Mr. Diack was surprised 
to observe how readily most of tho landowners were able to 
decipher the entrics relating to their lands made in the Tibetan 
character in tho statement ot their holdings made over to 
them. 

At first sight of the people of Spiti you perceive that 
you have left India, and are amoug a Tartar or Mongol race. 
The figures, both of men and women, are short and stout; their 
comploxions area ruddy brown instead of a black brown or 
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Chapter III, C. dusky yellow: their faces are broad and flat, with high cheek 
Tribes and Cast bones and oblique eyes ; they have broad mouths and flat noses 
Leading > with wide nostrils. Except in extreme youth, the skin of the 


ies. face is always marked with lines and wrinkles. In fact, none 
Appesrance of the of them can be said to be handsome, and the old women are 
people. quite hideous ; the only redeeming point is the look of honesty 
aud smiling good humour to be recognized in almost every 

countenance. 


Although they are generally short of stature, tall, well built 
men are not uncommon, and the people, as a whole, have a 
hardier and healthier look than the Hindis of tho sub- 


division. 
Character of the Even at the present day they area race without guide; 
people. they seldom have recourse to the Jaw courts, or even to the 


primitive jastice dispensed by their chief the Nono, and if e 
man’s word may sometimes be open to doubt his oath may 
always be relied on. But though honest they are not simple 
enough to be easily imposed upon; they can form shrewd 
opinions as to their own interests, and show more independence 
of spirit than individual Hindés generally do. Among them- 
selves they are kind and courteous, especially to women and chil- 
dren: it is pleasing to see the care with which the weaker 
ones are helped acrossa dangrous ford or bridge, and the 
gallantry with which at meals the women are helped 
first and to larger portions than the men! Hospitality is 
freely and fully shown to strangere. Offences against 
the person and against property are vory uncommon, and the 
Nono’s register of conviction rarely shows anything much more 
serious than an altercation betwcen husband and wife. As 
regards the relations between the sexes the standard of morali- 
ty is fairly high: higher atany rate than in tho neighbouring 
Hindu tracts. 


SECTION-C._TRIBES AND CASTES, AND LEADING 
FAMILIES. 





Caste in Spiti. To Spiti as iu other Tibetan countries there is no sach dis- 
tinction of caste as there is among Hindus, and tho terms which 
wero employed at the cevsns of 1891, in reply to questions 
regarding caste, are descriptive of classes rather than castes. 
Io families of high rank the males enjoy the title Nono and tho 
fernales that of She-ma ; there are only two such familiesin Spiti, 
that of the Nono, a hereditary chief of the waziri who adminis- 
ters it as wazir, and that of the Nono of Pin. 


The Pin family is said to have becn cunobled because of 
ita head having successfully repelled an invasion of Tibetans in 
the time when Spiti was uttached to the kingdom of Ladaék. A 
Nono’s daughter is called jo-jo and her husband, if not himself a 
Nono, recéives by his marriage the title jo. ‘The great mass of 
the pe»santry returncd themysclvyesa as Ch/a-zhang or “ middle 
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olass,” 4.¢., midway between the Nono families above and the Chapter ITY, C. 


menial and artizan classes below. Tribes and Castes 
They are suspected of eating beef when they can get it, and Leading 
and have no scruples against working in leather as the Kanaits 6... in gpiti 
have. The uppers of their large boots, which reach nearly to i 
their kneaa are made of thick woollen cloth, but the soles are of 
yaks hide made pliable by having oil and butter well rubbed 
into it, and even a monk has no objection to preparing the hide. 
The buzhans or descendants of the married monks of Pin are 
regarded as chha-zhangs. The garas or blacksmiths are regard- 
ed as a distinct caste almost by the ordinary agriculturists of 
Spiti. An ordinary peasant may not take a gara woman to 
wife ; if he does he becomes a gara himself. The blacksmiths 
are allowed to use the common pipe only through a stem pro- 
vided by themselves. The bedds or betds correspond to the 
hensis of Kalu, and are out-castes. They live by begging, making 
whips for the Spiti men and bracelets of shell for the women, 
wod attending weddings as musicians along with the black- 
smiths. Blacksmiths do not eat with them ur take their women 
as wives. Merely to drink water out of another man’s vessel 
conveys no pollution in Spiti, and in the higher parts of the 
Spiti Valley the hooka is common to all: in the lower parta 
hensis are only allowed to smoke from the bowl of the common 
pipe through a stem of their own like the blacksmiths. They 
are mendicant minstrels, the men playing the pipes and kettle- 
drums, while the women dance, sing and play the tambourine. 
They sometimes engage in trade, but only ina small way by 
barter ; and the saying Hens: ka sauda implies that a trans- 
action is mean and paltry. They ever own land, and “ the beda 
no land, the dog no load ” is a proverbial saying. 


Some of the richer landholders have men-servants living 
in their houses, who are known as lapas ; they ent from their 
master’s table, are servants of all work, and do not marry, 
though they often keep company with some unmarried woman 
of the house or neighbourhood. One or two men-servants 
are kept in each monastery to light fires, &c., and are called 
tawas or togochis. 


Though caste is almost unknown in Spiti there are tribal 
divisions or clans, a few of the more important of which are the 
following: (1) Nandu, (2) Gyazhingpa, (3) Khyungpo, (4) Lon- 
chhonpa, (5) Henir, and (6) Nyekpa. Manage is forbidden within 
the tribe, but one tribe intermarries freely with another. A 
woman on marrying is considered to belong to her husband's 
tribe, and the children of bcth scxcs aro of the tribe of the 
father. The tribes (rii-we) are not loval: members of each 
may be found in any village. The members (phazbat) of the 
tribo, wherevor they way live, inherit in prefereuce to the people 
of the village in default of natural heirs, 
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Sub-divisjond in There are five kothis in Spiti: Todpé, Barshik, Shém, 
oa see nature of Chhozhi and Pio; the four first are in the main valley, the fifth 
inges nS includes the whole valley of the Pin River, and is shut off from 

the reat of Spiti by high mountains, except where the river 
forces ita way through a deep narrow gorge to join the main 
stream. Pin thus has well defined boundaries in the waste, and 
it is the only one of the five which is so situated. Bach kothi is 
made up of a number of hamlets; there is no division into phatis 
asin Kdlu. The hamlets of which Shém is composed lie within 
a fairly defined area on both sides of the Spiti River below its 
junction with the Pia and formine the south-easterm corner of 

piti as Pin forms the south-western. The villages of Barshik 
are within a similar area on both sides of the main river above its 
oe with the Pin, including the valley of the Lingti on the 
eft bank of the Spiti. The Todpa villages lie to the north of 
Barehik in the valleys of the Shila and the Sampa, and along the 
banks of the main river between these valleys. Boundaries 
might thus be drawn between these kothis bat no object 
would be gained by doing so, and no boundaries are in fact recog- 
nised. Kothi Chhozhi consists of a cluster of villages in the north- 
west corner of the valley, and of a namber of others or portions 
of others scattered among those of Todp4, Barshik and Shém. 
In the Appendix will be found a list of the hamlets of which the 
kothis are composed. A kind of boundary will be found to exist 
between villages which are not separated by any large expanse 
of waste, that is, such villages have loosely recognized limits 
within which both exercise separately the right of grazivg cattle 
or catting grass and wood; but even where such limits ara 
clearest, they do not imply a full property of the soil. The 
right of the State to grant new holdings in such waste, if it can 
give water by making a new canal, is not disputed; and where 
the villages, as is often the case, ara far apart, there are no 
boundaries betweer them of any kind. 


Village officials. In Spititherearetwo kinds of headmen, the gatpochenmo or 
lambarddre of kothis, and the gatpochungan or lambardars of vil- 
lages. The first have nothing to do with the collection of the 
revenue, but are in charge of the begdr arrangements, and receive 
and account for tho collections of supplies for travellers. They 
are also now considered to form the Nono or hereditary wasir’s 
privy council. They used to get the loan of a horse and five thé 
of barley-meal a day from their kothi when on actual service. 
Tn place thereof 40 khals of barley per annum have been given to 
each out of the collectiongin kind; so that they are paid by 
assigowents of grain, and tie whole puchotra (5 per cent. on the 
cash revenue) goes to the Nouo, ‘The office is not hereditary, 
though the son, if thoroughly fit, has & preterence ; appointments 
are made by the vote of tho gatpos of villages with the concurrence 
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of the Nono. ‘There is : gatpochungan for each village or group Chapter ITY, D. 
of two or threo swall villages. In begdy arrangements he works ,.,, 7 _ : 
under the gatpo of the kothi, aud he collects the revenue of the Village Commun 
village direct from every payce, great or small, and conveys the  yinage officials. 
sum due from the village to the Nono. ‘lhe collections are often 

a little ia excess of the amount against the village in the khewat in 

which case the surplus is shared among the regular landholders, 

These village gatpos hold office fora year only, or for two or 

three years. Whenever the landholders wish for a change, or 

whenever the man in office choosea to resign, they elect a new 

man, and report the matter through the kothi gatpo to the Nono. 

As remuceration, he gets five thé of meal a day for the days in 

which he is actually employed in public service, and is also excused 

his turn of carrying loads from village to village, but not his turn 

of carrying loads acrosa the passes, for which there is a 

different roster. In kotht Pin two men do the work of village 

messengers and policemen, and'nre paid three khal of barley 

per annum apiece out of the natals collectiuns; the ofiice 

goes by the name of laspa, and is held by the landholders in 

turn. 


The tenure of the waste isthe same as in Léhul;thatis The ynhts in 

to say, the property in such land is the State's, subject to the "ste land, 
people’s right of user ; but the waste land of Spiti is even more 
valueless to any others but the peasantry than is that of Léhul. 
As has been observed in the general description of the waziri 
there is no forest of trees anywhere within its limits, and no 
attempt has been made to apply the provisions of the Forest 
Act to any part of it. Notwithstanding this nearly everything 
that finds root on the barren hillsides is valuable to the people 
and is, as has already been remarked, either grazed dowmor 
collected and stored as fuel or fodder. Perhaps to this 
and to the fixed nature of the population as much as to 
the scarcity of water for irrigation is due the fact. thatthe 
cnitivated area does not increase except by am insignificant 
amoynt. 


There are somo plains or plateaux similar to those ocoupiad 
hy village sites and cultivation which, though. apparently. caps 
able of being irrigated and. cultivated, nppear to be keptaa 
fodder reseryes and grazing grounds. 


These are generally regarded as the property of specifiq 
Villages, out for three of them, viz., the [hung-mar near Hanae, 
the Serphatong opposite Kyoto, and the Phaldar near Hal 
grain rénvs are paid by tho villagers who make use, of them tp 
the chief or Nono amounting to two maunds of barley per - 
§nuym in the care of the first and seven mannds in the gase of 
the, other .two. F io bn: ge 

tot without. 


representative of Government. 
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Chapter III, D. The form of tenure of the fields attached to the villages 
: ae . ia the same as in Lihul. Each field belongs to a separate 
pillage: Tenures, ©State or house, and with other fields forms its allotment sup- 
Form of holding Posed to have been originally conferred by the State and to 
of fields and naturebe now independently held of it. Owing to the custom of 
of tenure of waste primogeniture which prevails these allotments are never sub- 
endarablelands. § qiviged. The water available for irrigation has for long past 
been all used up, and the present holdings are therefore all 

of old standing. Withiu these estates the following occupants 

may be found: Firstly, in each there is the khang-chhen-pa 

(great house) or head of the family, who is primarily responsible 

for the revenue, the begdér or forced labour, and the share of 

common expenses demandable on the whole holding. He is 

the eldest son, for primogeniture prevails, but it doesnotfollow that 

his father must be dead, for by custom of the country the father 

retires from the headship of the family when his eldest son is 

of full age and has taken unto himselfawife. ‘Lhere are cases 

in which father and sons agree to live on together in one house, 

but they are very rare. On each estato there is a kind of 

dower house with a plot of Iand attached, to which the father 

in these cases retires. When installed there, he is called the 
khang-chung-pa (small houseman). ‘I'he amount of land attached 

differs on differeat estates ; where it is big, the khang-chung-pa 

pays a sum of cash, or cash and grain, about equal to its rateable 

assessment ; but where itis small, as is usually the case, he 

pays a small cash fee only, which is really rather ao hearth-tax 

than a ehare of the land-revenue, to which, however, it is 

credited in collection. The khing-chung-pd is not liable for 

any share of common expenses (a heavy charge in Spiti), nor 

for performance of begdr or forced labour. On occasions ofa 

great demand for men to do some work near the village he may 

be impressod, but the principle is that he is free. Sometimes, 

in the absence of a living father, the widowed mother, or the 

grand-father, or an uncle, aunt, or unmarried sister, occupies 

the small house and land on the same terms. A yang-chun-pa 

is the term used to describe a person living on an estate in 

a separate house of lower degree than that of the khang- 

chung-pa. Snch a person is always some relation of the head 

of the family ; he may be the grand-father who has been pushed 

out of the small house by the retirement of his own son, the 

father, but it is commoner to find unmarried siSters, aunts, or 

their illegitimate offspring in this position.* A small plot of 

land is generally attached to the house, anda few annas of 

revenue paid, but roather as a@ hearth-tax on account of grass, 

wood, water, &c., than aa the share of the land-tax on the plot 

held." In proof of this some yang chung-pas have no land 





i. -#aIn Pia kotht the bazhan families, tho are the deacesidanth of monka ‘of 
ap ,erder.in which marriage is: permissible; commonly~hadd n honse and ‘errall 
lot from the family. frpm which they,epring,. and age, in the,.position of yangs 
chihg. pas. 
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attached to the house, but pay like the others. Most of the tert 
people would be entitled a auth maintenance from the head sees = 
of the family if he did not give them a plot of land. They are Village Comsaunt- 
not liable to be impressed for ordinary begdr, but muat help pe - Tenures. 
on occasions of great demand near home. They often do of flelde ai ee 
distant begdr, however, in place of the head of ths family by of tenure of waste 
mutnal agreement. On many holdings another class of people &4 arable lands. 
are found livingin a dependent position towards the khang- 

chhen-pa or head of the family. They havea small house to 

themselves, with or without n patch of land attached ; generally 

they pay an snna or two to revenue, whether they hold land 

or not. In fact in this respect, and with regard to habihty to 

begar, they are much on the same footing as the yang-chung-pa ; 

the fundamectal difference is that they are not related to the 

head of the family, and have got their house or house and land, 

not with reference to any claim to maintenance but out of 

favour, or for the mutual benefit of both parties. They are, 

therefore, expected todoa great deal of field work for him, 

People of this class are called ditalpa, literally smoke-makers, 

because they havo a hearth to themselves, but no other interest 

in theland. To mark the fact that they hold of one paticular 

landholder, the word rdnki, meaning private or particular, is 

added. All the land held by the khang-chung-pa and by yang- 

chung-pds and rdnki dotu/s, pertains to the holding or allotment, 

cannot be alienated, and lapses tothe khang-chhen-pa. The 

latter could not of course evict a khang-chung-pa, and the general 

feeling is that when he has once given a plot to a yang-chung-pa, 

he could not resume it, except with consent ; bat he could resume 

from a ranki dotu/, and would be considered quite justified in 

80 doing on the grounds of customary service not having been 

properly performed. That is, he could resume the plot of land, 

but apparently he could not always evict from the house, as 

that hus sometimes been built by the dotul himself. 

In most holdiogs alsoa plot of from one to halfa khal 
will be found in the occupation of the lama, brother or uncle 
of the head of the family. It is ploughed and sown by the 
latter, but the lama provides the seed and gets the whole 
produce. Thereare /dmds in almost every family, as all younger 
sons of the landholders are forced by custom to enter the 
monasteries. This maintenance land of a ldma is called da or 
da-zhing, and reverts, of couree, to the head of the family on the 
death of the lama. 

There are some fields at Dankbar attached to the old fort Holdings are 
there, which are like it the property of Government. The ne Age 
Nono, iu virtue of hia office, provides for the cultivation of the ak aecpayiae 
fields, and takes the produce. He is bound in return to keep landholders. 
the fort in repair. ‘he Nono also holds other Janda equal to 
several ordinary holdings in extent, which are his ancestral 

roperty ; they are rent-free, and are mostly siluated at 
uiling, where he resides, ‘lhe Pin Nono also has rent-free 
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Chapter III, D. land, but not more than equal to an ordinary holding in extent. 
aoe .. Ata place called Tashigong, a family of hereditary aatrologers 

Yue ad wonatee: {choba) hold two allotments granted to them by the kings of 
Ladék free of demand for revenue or begdr.* Four families of 

blacksmiths also hold a rather small allotment apiece, and pay 
only a hearth-tax, not full revenue. The above are all inde- 
pendent estates of the same grade as those of the revenue-pay- 
ing landholders, and inherited in the same way by the eldest son. 
Fielda excluded There are two families who, in addition to their revenue- 
ee she aver paying allotments, also hold good-sized plots rent-free under 
ousenore wrormen” the uame of manzing ; they are umchie or hereditary practisers 
of the art of medicine, and this land was granted to them in 

sopport of the art. ‘lhe general opinion is that if they aband- 

on the art, the manzing or physician’s field could be taken 

from them and transferred to another. Many of the landhold- 

ers practise medicine, but only these two families hold man- 

zing. Certain fields are the full property of the monasteries : 

they pay no revense, and are generally either near the monas- 

tery to which they belong, or in adjacent villages. he land 

of the Dankhar monastery is cultivated by six tenants, landhold- 

ers in Dankhar, who pay half produce as rent ; that of the Pia 

monastery is cultivated gratuitously by the Nono of Pin; the 

men of Chhozhi kothi, as the apecial clients of the monks, cal- 

tivate the lands of the other monasteries, but the monks are 

expected to give the men who actually do the work somathing for 

theirtrouble. In many villages there are one or two fields 

kuown aa lha-zing or god-land attached to the village lhd-khang 

or temple. They should be considered to be the common pro- 

perty of the village. One of the landholders or other residents 

cultivates them, and payas fixed rent which ia applied to lighting 

the temple with lamps, or to the expenses of occasional feasts. 

Such a tenant can he evicted by a vote of community ; some- 

times all the landholders unite to cultivate these fields, and 

the whole produce goes to the temple expenses. Some of these 

temples are served by a.léma nominated by the zamonddrs, 

others by the zaminddrs themselves. In many villages there are 

fields known ae yurzing, or canal land, the produce of whioh, 

as in Lahul, is devoted toa fenst at the time of annaal canal 

repairs ; these also should be considered the common property 

of the community. In all villages there are some persons 

koown as yu/pa, that is, village dutalpde, who own a house and 

small field attached which they have reclaimed from the waste 

with the consent of the village community ; some few have no 

field ; but all pay n small fee towards the revenue of the village 

by way of hearth-tax, They conld not be evicted, as the 

Iand was given them to induce them to settle permanently in 





* The phraseology of the deed of grant. iacariona, Itis drawn up and 
attested by officiale with high sounding titles, signed and sealed ne‘ our palace,’ 
&@c.,and promiees that the grant ahall endure til! the feathera of the raven turn 
white and the snow on the moontnina black. 
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the village, and on that understanding they have built their Ohapter FEI, C. 
house and broken up the waste. 
e Communi- 


The following table shows the average size of the holdings Hoek tee 
desoribed above: Average size of 
Statement showing detail of ownership by classes and the average holdings, 

size of holdings owned by each class (area in acres). 
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Nore,—Antique figures denote per ceut. of total cultivation held by cach 
caste. 

Regarding sale and mortgage Mr. Lyall wrote in 1871 : 

No instance can be quoted of a landholder having sold the Right of sales 
whole or a large part of his holding; but the custom of selling sd mortgage. 
small portions is said tu be anvient. ‘The general idea seems to 
be that no one could question the validity of the sale of a whole 
holding, oxcopt tho son or noxt heir. ‘Two kinds of mortgage 
are in vogue. By one the land is made over to the mortgagee 
in lieu of interest till payment of the principal ; in the other it 
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Chapter III, D. is made over for a fixed term, on the calculation that the debt 
Village Communi- *° the mortgagee will be liquidated in full within that time by 
ties and Tenures, the produce. The mortgagee ploughs, sows and reaps, but the 

Rights of sales MOrtgagor manages the irrigation, and gets the straw for his 
aod mortgage. trouble. Such a thing as an absolute gift of land appears to be 

unknown, and the general opinion seems to be that no man can 
give away land to the prejudice of his children, or that if he 
did do so, the gift ought to be treated as invalid unless they 
had grievously misbehaved. It seems the general opinion that 
in future a man ought to be allowed to give away his estate in 
the absence of any children or brothers or near kinsmen. For- 
merly the State would have interfered and put forward a claim. 
It is even now allowed tbat, in default of heirs cr gift, the 
estate would lapse to the State; but our Government has 
hitherto not looked after its rights in this respect, and one or 
two instances have occurred of such estates being appropriated 
in late years by the landholders of the village and granted by 
them to some new man fora sum of money down, which they 
divided among themselves. ” 


Between 1871 and 1891 only three acres in the whole 
wasirt were transferred by sale, and at the later date only one 
acre was found under mortgage, the mortgage being of the 
second of the two classes described by Mr. Lyall. 


Begdr or forced The custom with regard to begdr is much the same as in 
labour in Bpiti;  Lidbul. Ordinary repairs of roads from village to village were 
formerly performed by the kh&ing-chhen-pds or regular landhold- 

ers only, the khang-chung-pdas, yang-chung-pde, and dotuls, only 

being called upon to assist on oocasion of extraordinary repairs, 

bat it was decided at Revision of Settlement of 1871 that each 

house and not each holding should furnish a man for repairs of 

roads, as is the practice in Léhul. For the daty of carrying 

letters or travellers’ baggage across the passes the regular 

landholders alone are liable, and a roster or roll of turn of duty 

is keptup. A landholder often gets a dotu/ or other dependant 

to go in hie stead, but the latter is at perfeot liberty to refuse, 

and will not go unless handsomely paid.* So, again, the land- 

holders are primarily liable for all carriage of eal from village 

to village, bat when the number of loads is very great, all 

classes are impressed. Unlike the people of Léhul and Kalu 

the Spiti men are not grest load-carriers, and on such occasions 

they collect all the ponies and yaks procurable and such load 


as must be carried by porters are divided into as small portions 
as possible. 





* Asan instance of the price paid to a substitute may be given that fixed for 
the joarney from Kibbar, in Spiti, over the Pérangla Peas,to Rupsha in Ledék, 
isl fae ospeee teat, ee or about &0lbe. barley meal, o large pot of butter, 

ances o a boots, the , 
; ‘ on. » the loan of sheep to carry the porters 
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In order to have a store in hand from which to meet the Chapter III, D. 
demands of travellers for supplies, about a khal of grain is vijjeee Communi- 
collected from each regalar landholder at the commencement of ties and Tenures. 
the season ; any extra expenses on this or any other common  Begdr or forced 
account are met bya rate levied on all regular holdings in Spiti, }#bour in Spiti. 
The rate is unifrom, and does not vary with the rates of revenue 
for different villages. At the end of the season, when all the 
passes have sloaad. a meeting is held at Dankhar, called the 
Talsich-henmo, or great tax audit, at which the accounts of 
collections, both of revenne and common expenses, are settled. 

It is attended by the wazir and gatpos or lambardars, and by 
some fifty deputies from the five kothi. 


Chapter Iv, A. 
culture and 
‘Mhoricalvare, 


Distribution 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 





SECTION A.—AGRICULTURE AND 
ARBORICULTURE. 


The cultivated srea of Spiti has never been measured. At 
the re-assessment of 1891 it was considered sufficient, in the 


area with reference C38e of a tract which could only yield a very small increase 


to agrieulture. 


on its insignificant revenue, that records should be prepared 
without measurements from the results of a crop-inspection and 
an appraisement of the cultivation. The method of appraise- 
ment adopted was to inquire in each field in presence of all 
the villagers during the crop-inspection how much barley seed 
was required to sow it. The area was then expressed in the 
khasra and jamabandi in terms of khale of barley seed. The 
area was returned in the same manner at regular settlement 
and revision, but the method of inquiry then followed was 
rnimply to ask each person in presence of the villagers how much 
seed went to sow the whole of his land; there was no field to 
field appraisement. The latest returns may therefore be expeot- 
ed to give a more acourate estimate of the area of cultivation 
than has hitherto been made, but the degree of accuracy is not 
as a fact very high. It may be accepted that three khals of 
barley seed are sufficient for an acre of land, asa rule, but the 
amount must vary with the quality of the soil, the elevation 
and the aspect. From testing some of the retarns Mr. Diack 
arrived at the conclusion that the real area is from a third toa 
half greater than has been now estimated. Noclose agree- 
ments is to be expected between the results of the appraise- 
ment made at Regular Settlement and the Revision of 1871 and 
1891 which give, respectively, following the three khal rule the 
total area of the cultivation of the wazir: as 1,212, 1,179, and 
1,282 acres ; indeed it is surprising that they are so close but 
they cannot be relied on to show the increase due to new culti- 
vation. The new fields were pointed out by the villagers during 
the crop-inspection ; they are for the most part irrigated 
from old water channels, but in two places new channels were 
found to have been made. There is little scope for extension 
of cultivation in either way, and little inducement for the 
owners to inorease their estate considering the stationary 
nature of the population. The new cultivation amounts in all 
to 27 acres or 2'152 per cent. on the total arenat revision. 
Oat of the gross area of 2,155 square miles therefore, only two, 
or if the above estimate of the value of the appraisement is 
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correct, an the parallel case if Léhul would eeem toshow it to be, Chapter IV, A. 
only three square miles are under cultivation. ara 
oe Sona possible after harvest has been reaped the fields 4 Sib pit hog 
are ploughed in October or November for the next year’s har- gystem of sgri- 
vest. The plough cattle are yaks, and are Jed by ropes attached culture. 
to rings fastened in their noses instead of being driven in the 
Indian fashion ; 2 man follows behind, but merely to guide the 
plough. After the ploughing a layer of manure is spread over 
the fields ; this is the only manuring given to the land in the 
year, and the litter of the horse and cattle stalls andthe house 
is carefully stored up for the whole year for the purpose. The 
field thus prepared lies under the snow all the winter, and when 
the snow has melted requires only to be stirred with the rake 
or hoe before the seed is sown. ‘Ike soil is at that time so 
moist that, except in the lower villages where the Jand dries 
quickly, a watering from the canal is unneceseary. It is 
generally May before all the ficlds are sown. Forty days after 
sowing the field is weeded (in the lower villages by the simple 
process of the plough being run through it), and the first 
watering (called yur-chhu) is given ; thereafter the land is 
watered once a week. The second and third waterings are 
distinguished by the names phirti (or shak-ti) and eum-ts: 
the subsequent ones have no names assigned to them. Certain 
wild plants are pulled up and scattered over the field to decay 
when the water is turned on and to act as manure. The 
gathering in of the wild herbs from the hillside to form fodder 
begins about the end of July, and continues during the follow- 
ing month. By the time the hay-making is over the buckwheat 
is ready to be cut, or rather to be pulled up by tho roots, for 
that is the manner in which it is reaped. The barley reaping 
begins about the middle of September, and then the wheat and 
other grains are gathered in. ‘The straw is of great valueina 
country where grass is so scarce, and it is cut close to the roots. 
In Spiti elevation has little effect as regards the date of ripen- 
ing of the grains ; aspect has some effect, but in the higher 
villages, where glaciers are the source of irrigation, the crops 
ripen as quickly asin the lower villages where the water 
coming from clear streams is less fertilizing. It is nowhere 
ossible to obtain more than one harvest ayear from the land. 
or threshing, permanent floors (u/thak) are maintained 
outside the fields, each with an upright pole in the middle to 
which the animals are secured when treading out the corn. 
Owing to the pecaliar land-holding system of the wazirt the 
fields are very large, the whole of an eatate being frequently 
contained in one field. The cultivation is generally carefully 
surrounded with roagh stone walls to prevent cattle tres- 
poss. All the field worx except ploughing ia done by the 
women. , 
The following atatement shows the percentage borne to the Crops 


total caltivated area of the waztri by the area under different 
crops: 


Chapter I Iv, A. 


d 
Agriculsore an 
Crops. 


Rotation ef crops. 
Quality. 
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Statement showing the percentage borne by the arca under different crops 
to the total cultivated area of Waztri Spiti. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
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Buck- Sarson 4 
whout: China. (oilseed). Grass.) grains | not oul- 


Wheat.| Barley.| Pens. 
| loropped.| tivated. 
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Barley is the chief crop, both because it is the staple 
food of the people, and also because it is the only crop 
which can be grown in the higher villages. It is curious 
that while both in Kila and in Lé&bul wheat, and not 
barley, is the crop which is grown at the highest elevation 
(about 9,000 feet above the sea in Kalu and 11,500 feet in 
Léhul), in Spiti the reverse is the case, and wheat cannot be 
produced at a higher altitude than 12,500 feet above the sea, 
whereas barley grows well in all the villages, some of which 
are nearly 14,000 feet elevation. Mustard and peascan be 
grown at a higher elevation than wheat, but are not cultivated 
in the highest villages except peas occasionally for fodder 
only. Buckwheat is little valued and little sown, though it 
ripens very quickly, in forty days from the date of sowing. 
China, or as it ia locally called tsi-tsi (Panicum miliaceum) is 
produced only in the three lowest villages at an elevation of less 
than 11,500 feet above the sea; itis the last grain sown and 
the last reaped. There are three main varieties of barley, 
locally known as sermo, nyi-u and sowa. Sermo isthe best, 
the grains are large and set in tiers of four in the ear instead 
of three as inthe common barley. Nyi-w and sowa do not 
differ in appearance from the common variety, except that the 
grain of the former is very large. 


In the highest villages where barley alone can be produced, 
the three varieties are sown in successive years, and then the 
field lies fallow for a year. Lower, where wheat can be grown, 
the rotation begins with ove of the two superior kinds of barley, 
sermo or nyi-u ; the following year the inferior variety, sowa, 
ia sown ; wheat follows next year; and the fourth year there 
is.a fallow. Occasionally in place of a fallow the field is sown 
with peas or mustard. Below 12,000 feet the land is never 
left fallow, and the order in which the crops are sown is wheat, 
mustard, nyi-u or sermo, sowa and pees. The fallows are 
ploughed up early in the summer, so that the soil may be 
exposed to atmospheric influences for a considerable time. 
There isa marked difference in the quality of the crops be- 
tween the upper and the lower villages, and even in the lower 
villages the crops are inferior to those of Léhal, 
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At the Revision of Assessment of 189!, owing to the short- 
ness of thé time that could be devoted to the settlement of 
Spiti, it was impossible to make any produce experiments, but 
inquiries made in different parts of the waziri showed that the 
cultivators were well agreed as to the quantity of seed of each 
kind of grain required to sow an area taking a khal of barley 
need, and also as to the average produce to be expected there- 
from. Convertiag the area into acres and the produce into pakka 
sérs, wo have the following as the outturn in sére per acre : 


Sére. 
Barley ... sae iva ee eae .. 270 
Wheat ... HY avs ae es oe 212 
Peas... eas eee see rer -» 180 
Mustard ‘ite: see eu Per w. 180 
Buckwheat ice ote Wee a we §=162 
China ... 252 


All kinds of groin are sold on the spot to Bashahris and Tibet- 
ans, in whose countries there is great scarcity of food grains, 
at a uniform rate, at harvest time, of one hal of mustard seed 
for the rupee and twokhals of each of the other kinds of 
grain. 

As has already been stated in Chapter I there are no 
forest trees except a limited number of pencil cedars, most of 
them at the point of issue of the Spiti River from the waziri, 
and it is only in the three lowest villages that the culture of 
the poplar and the willow meets with any great success. Fruit 
treea are entirely wanting. 


SECTION B.—LIVE.-STOCK. 


The yaks, cows and bullooks of Spiti were enumerated at 
1,006 in 1891 ns compared with 686 at the previous Revision of 
Settlement in 1871, with the exception of an imported bull or 
two, all the cattle are either pure or half-bred yake. The pure- 
bred yik (Bos Grunniens) is used to carry loadsa, snd occasion- 
ally for riding on journeys, but his pace is very slow, and if 
heavily laden, or taken long marches, he is apt to get foot-sore. 
The pure yikes are not much bred in the valley, but are pur- 
chased in Lad&k or Tibet; a young animal can be purchased 
for Rs. 15, is fit for ploughing when five years old and will 
work for nine years. The ydk is thus described by Cnptain 
Harcourt: ‘ With an average height of from 12 to 13 hands, 
furnished with a very bovine head (much depressed below the 
line of the back), a fine pair of horns, very long shaggy coat, 
und short. strong legs, the y¢k presents an appearance of immense 
power, to which the wild glare of the eye adds an aspect of 
rade ferocity.” The usual colour is black, but the tail, of fine 
silky wool, is frequently grey, or creamy white. Tails of thm 
colour form an article of export, and, under the name of chauri 
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fetch a high price in the plains. They are used as fans or 
brushes for a protection against flies, and they are also valned 
in Spiti as affording protection against evil gpirits: no honse- 
top is without a black ydk tail or two mounted on poles to 
frighten away the enemy. The long hair on the haunches of 
the ydk is sheared periodically, and woven with wool into mats 
and sacks or ropes. The animal does not thrive ata lower 
elevation than 11,000 feet, and all. attempts have failed to 
domestionte it even in Kdlu. Large herds are not kept in 
Spiti, owing to the difficulty of feeding them when the snow 
lies very deep. They can, however, clear a way to grass below 
the snow to a surprising depth. : 


In 1891 five hundred and twelve ponies were counted 
as compared with 335 in 1871. The ponies are small, but 
well-shaped, sure-footed, and capable of great endurance, 
and can be led or even ridden with safety along the 
worst of ruck-gallery paths. They are bred in every vil- 
lage, and those of Pin, the most difficult of access:-of all the five 
kothis, are perhaps the best in Spiti. Nearly every landholder 
has two or three punies and mares; and he generally has one for 
sale every third year ; the price realized locally is Re. 50 to 
Ks. 100. ‘The purchasers aro chiefly Bashahris and Tibetans and 
the traders and dealers who meet at Patseo in Laéhul, a great 
market for the exchange of the commodities of Central Asia for * 
those.of Kaln. Very few Spiti men evgage in trade, and the 
ponies are merely bred for the market, and to do what carrying 
their owners require. ‘[here is considerable traffic with 
Chamarti, the Sniti men bartering a full-grown, broken in pony 
for two Chamarti colts ; one of these they sell, while the second 
is in turn changed, when fully broken in, for two more colts. 
In the lower part of the valley they are kept ont at grass 
most of the winter ; but must be stall-fed inthe upper valley. 
Nearly all are gelded. 


Asses of a small but very strong breed are kept in Spiti, but 
appear to have diminished tn number of recent yeurs, «s onl 
132 were fonnd in 1891 compared with 156 in 1871. 


The Spiti landholders keep only a few shoep or gonts, from 
five to ten per house, which in winter ther ave obliged to keep 
and feed in-doors. Pashm, the soft down used for shawl- 
making, forms under the coat of sheep, goats, nnd cthor.animala 
in Spiti, though to a less extent than in:tho plateanx.cf -Tibat, 
the beasts being kept: nnder gover, whereas in: Tibet, the snow 
ig never so.deop that sheaprand goats cannot tiveim the open 
air, reaching the grass by scraping amid the snow. Beth sheep: 
and gonts are sinall j-they. are lbept on acocoumk..of tha mpashra: 
and the excellent wool they.yield ; and they are. also utilized to. 
carry loads of grain and anit to and from Tibet and Kula, rot 
for purposes of trade, but.te satisly the wants.of their owners: 
A sheep sells for Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 and:a gost for. rather less. 
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ae numbors were found to be as follows in 1871 and in 
189!: 


Sheep Goats. 
1871 ... oe ie ibs wv. 728 1,171 
1891 .., ie Ss tos ae 983 1,117 


1t follows from what has been said on the subject of the 
‘was‘o land on the Spiti hillsides that there are no valuable 
sheep-runs like those of Léhul. The only run visited by 
foreign shepherds lies at the northern extremity of the valley 
near the Kunzam Pass; its rent has been included in the 
rents of the Lahul eheep-runs described in Part III, Chapter 


1V, B. 





SECTION C.—OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE. 


The peoplo have little miscellaneous income except from 
sales of ponies. Three kinds of good woollen cloth are made, 
called therma, puruk and shama. Tho first is a fine thin stuff 
dyed red ; the second isa thick rough woollen cloth ; and the 
third a thick smocth stuff. Nearly all the local manufacture is 
used up in the valley, and a considerable quantity of cloth is 
imported from Bashahr. The ordinary peasants wear white or 
black garments. Tho black dye is obtained from the root of a 
wild plant (bordo) and the yellow dye necessary. for the raiment 
of certain classes of monks from the leaves of another (nya/o). 
The generality of the dimds wear red garments, madder for the 
dye being imported from Kulu. ‘he local supply of wool is 
insufficient, and wuch is imported from Tibet where it can ba 
purchased at 22 sérs (6 kacha sers) per rupee. Paper used to 
be made in Spiti, but the manufacture has been for some time 
discontinued. A little ghi'is sold to khampts. Very few men 
go away to Simla or Kulu to precure work ; the love of home is 
very strong in a Spiti man, and ho never leaves his valley if he 
can help it. Occasionally, however, parties of men set off for 
Toadak, Basahir and Kilu, and there dispose of their wares re- 
ceiving paywent either in money or kind. Tho exports are 
cereals, manufactured cloth, half-bred yéks and yaks’ tails. 
Tho imports aro salt, madder, tobacco, tea from Lhasa, sheep's 
wool, turquoises, amber, water-pails and tho wooden vessels from 
Kanwar, coarse cloth, dying drugs, soda and yeast from Ladak, 
and iron from Mandiand Kaniawar. But most of the trade in 
theso articlos is in the hauds of the AAampas or Tibetan traders, 
who perform several journcys between Spiti and Tibet vi the 
Parang La in the summer, while their wives and children 
romain in Spiti during that scason, taking care of their young 
stack, The ne-kor-pis described in Part I1J, Chapter 1V,C., 

Jso visit Spiti, 


Chapter IV, C. 
Occupations, In- 


ustries and 
Commerce, 


Shoep and goats. 


Commerce, 


Chapter IV, D. 
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‘The garas or blacksmiths of Spiti are skilful smiths ; they 


Prices, Weights make pipes, tinder-boxes, bits, locks and keys, knives, choppers, 
and Measures.and hoes, ploughshares and chains. Some of their work is of 
Commanications. quaint and intricate pattery. ‘The articles are generally madu 


Blacksmiths. 


Prices. 


Local measure. 


Cum mupicativo. 


tu order, the smith receiving food and wages, and being supplied 
with the iren. Ono of the occupations of tho buzhan descend- 
aunts of the married monks of Piu is supplying the blacksmiths 
with charcoa). 


SECTION D.—PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


The surplns grain is sold to Tibetans and Basbahris, who 
come to Spiti at harvest time to procure il, at a uniform price 
vf two khals to the rupeo of each kind of grain, oxcept mustard 
seed, which sells at one /:ha/, or is bartered with thet for ealt, 
wool, cloth, and Chinese tes. 


The weight of a chal varies with the grain measured, aud 
the abovo prices put into srs per rupee aro ag follows ; 


Sevs. 
Barley ... ‘ite ane cas ats eo 18 
Wheat ... nee a8 sig es se 18 
Peas... “its fee ‘ste aE vs yu 
Mustard sccd at wee ee lu 
Buckwheat tee oes ie a ies 18 
China ,.. : 24 


Karlier in the year graiu is dearcr. 


Owing to the miuuteness of the area which hus been trans- 
ferred hy sale or mortgage it is impossible to form an estimate 
of the value of land in the wazir7. ‘Tho three acres which were 
sold between 1871 and 189] realized an average of Re, 82 per 
ucre und in the case of the one mortgage found existing in the 
Jatter yenr possession of one acre for a period of several 
yoars was to liquidate, according to the agreement a debt of 
Rs. 40. 


Tu Spiti the 4ha/ is the measure of grain in use aud is based 
upon the load a sheep cau carry. It contains 20 the and a khal 
ut barley weighs 9 srs. 


Main route through Spiti. 


“he route to Spiti ri7 tho Hamta Pass and Léhol, by which 
ofticors and travellers generally enter the waziri, has been 
descrided in Purt 111, Chapter IV, D. ‘The main rond, or path 
through Spiti, crusses the river ut Losar from the right to the 
left bank ; there is hero # jhi/a or twig bridge for foot- 
passengers and a ford for animals, The path which is practi- 
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vable throughout for hill-ponies kee 
river, passing the following stages : 


109 


ps tothe left bank uf the Chapter IV, D. 


Prices, Weights 
and Measures, and 


pial mes Communications. 
Losar ve Comniunicalions. 
Kioto ; uy 

Kibbar " 103 

Kaja ‘ ‘ 8} 

Dankhar ... 143 

Po 8t 

Lari 103 


Lari is the lowest village in the Spiti Valley, but does nut 
lie on any of the paths which offer means of exit from Spiti 
towards the south by the passes over the Manirang range 
separating Spiti from Bashéhr. 


These passes are the following : 


... Between Répi, in taka Pandra Bis, of 
Kandwar and Pin Kothi, in Spiti ; 
about 17,000 feet elevation. Met 
steep ; bad road on Baséhir side below 
tho highest halting place. The menu 
of Pin barter salt, borax, &c., for iron 
with the Basahbiris at the upper halting 
place, which is a small plain. 


... Between the Bhébeh Valley, in Kanawar, 
and Pin Kothi, in Spiti. An easy pass, 
practicable for unladen ghtinte, and used 
by traders. About 17,000 feet eleva- 
tion. 


.. Between Lipi, in Kanéwar, and Pin 
Kothi, in Spiti; about 18,000 feet 
elevation. Said to be easy, bat not 
used for more than a hundred years, as 
use prohibited by the 4j4s to prevent 
forays (see Gerard). 


.». Between Méni, in Spiti, and Sangném, 
in Kandwar, according to Gerard ; 
18,012 feet elevation. Muck snow; road 
bad on Kané4war side in some places, 
Vor the first threc of these the path leaves the main rond 

between Kaja (or Kaze) and Dankhar, and crossea by a jhtla 
bridge from the left to the right bank of the Spiti River immedi- 
ately above its juoction with the Pin. Ponies are swum across 
the stream. ‘I'he path then follows the loft bank of tho Pin up 
the rocky gorge at ita mouth, aud is w piece vf clever though 
unskillel engineering work, upheld in places by horizontal 
props driven into the cliff. When the open country above is 
reached the paths diverge tu the three passes. 


Rapi... 


Bhabeh 


Lipi... 


Ménirang 


Chapter IV, D. 
Prices, Weights 
and Measures, and 
Communications. 
Commanieations. 
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The path to the fourth pass, the Mduirang, leaves the 
mnin road between Dankhar and Po, crossing the river frow 
left to the right bank by a jhi/a bridge at Mani, which is on the 
right bank. 


Patha from Spiti into Ladak and Chinese Tibet. 


The Western Himalaya, which divide Spiti from Ladék 
and Chinese Tibet, is crossed by the following passes : 


Tékling-Lé or pasa ... From Kioto, in Spiti, to Ripsho country 
in Ladék ; prebably about 18,500 feet 
elevation. 


Pérang-L& or pass ... From Kibbar, in Spiti, to Rupshu, in 
Lad&ék ; elevation 18,500 feet according 
to Cunningham. 


There would appear to be another pass more to the east 
than the Pérang-Laé, which was used by smugglers in former 
days, but is now completely disused and forgotten. The very 
steep and rugged character of the passes noticeable in the outer 
Himalayés disappears in the trans-Himalayan country, where 
the mountains are not ‘exposed to heavy falls of rain. 

These passes over the Wostern Himaldya can be crossed by 
laden ydake and ponies. —_—-. 

General. 

It will be seen from the above that to get to Spiti from 
Kalu you either go round through Baséhir territory and over 
the Bhébeh, or cross by the Hamta or Rotang passes into the 
valley of the Chandra in Label, and thence over the Kunzam 
Pass into Spiti. The latter route, which is the ordinary one, 
involves four days’ marching through uninhabited wastes. Both 
routes are ordinarily closed by heavy snow from some time in 
October or beginning of November till late in May. Between 
the Bhéka or Ripi Pass, and the Hamta Pass, which must be 75 
miles apart measuring along the ridge, there is no commonly 
used means of crossing the range which separates Spiti from 
Kilo. It hae been crossed at a point between the head of the 
Chota Shigri ravine on the Chandra, in Léhul, and the ridge 
which divides the Malana Valley from MA4nikaran, in Kdlu. 
In+1883 Mr. Louis Dane sent two men to exploro this route 
from Chandra side, and they came out at ‘I'os in Kothi 
Kandur of Waziri RGpi and reported thé route easy with the. 
exception of one glacier Subsequently that officer sncceeded 
himself in crossing direct from Spiti into Kalu by o high pass 
between the Pin Valley and source of the Parbati in Waziri 
Rapi. Both those routes, however, ure too difficult to he brought 
into commou use. It is, however, possible to get into or out of 
Spiti in the winter after the suow kas bridged the river bya 
route along the bed of tho Spiti River. By this road the lower 
parbiof Kandwar and the plains of Tibet can be reached by 
travellers in the depth of the winter. 
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Bridges over the torrents in Spiti are rare. The people, Chapter L¥, D. 
therefore, are compelled to ford, and lives are frequently loat in Pri We hts 
consequence. At two points, above K4ja and below Lithong, ang Mouseet aed 
where the main stream is suddenly collected into a narrow Communications: 
channel by ridges of rock sdnga bridges have been erected for Communioations. 
foot traffic, but the biggest timber in Spitiis too light for the 
construction of bridge paseable by yaks or ponies. Below Mani 
the river runs in a narrow channel, and is crossed in three places 
by jhula bridges. 


There are no rest-honses in Spiti, and there is uo post office. 
Letters can only be sent from or to Spiti by special messengers. 


Chapter V. B. 
Land and Land 
Revenue. 
Administration. 


Nature of rent or 
land-taz under the 
RAjée in Spiti. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ADMINISTRATION, 


SECTION A.—GENERAL. 





The Nono of Spiti exercises jurisdiction os a magistrate 
under the Spiti Frontier Regulation (I of 1873) with power to 
try all classes of offesces except murder, buat to punish with fine 
only. He is not empowered to try civil cases. He has to 
receive the land revenue from the village headmen, and is re- 
sponsible for its safe delivery in October of each year at the 
Kfilu treasury, together with the amount of the fines levied by 
him. It isalso his duty to make the necessary arrangements 
for officers visiting Spiti. His emoluments consist of ;8;ths of 
the cash khi/sa Jand revenue and of the whole or the pachotia 
cess (5 per cent. on the land revenue levied in addition to it). 
The present Nono, Dorzhe Chhetan, lost his eye-sight in 1891, 
and was therefore relieved of his duties which, during the 
minority of his son, are discharged by his yonnger brother, ‘Tashi 
Ringchhen, a monk. 


As in Léhul, there are no excise arrangements and no 
police. 


SECTION B.—LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 


“ According to Major Hay, the king or gii/po of Ladfk 
prior to 1839 took as revenue for Spiti Rs. 396 cash, 200 khale 
of grain, 100 mandis or iron crow-barre, 34 piecesof Barmaur 
cloth, and 132 reams (shigu) of paper. ‘lhe crow-bars, or the 
iron to make them, came from Baséhir, and were paid for out ofa 
common fund ; the other mannafactured articles can be made in 
every house in the country. The paper was made from the 
fibre of a small plant or grasa which growa wild in abundance. 
The cloth is of very close texture, and very lasting. Spiti also 
paid a tribute of trifling amount to the Réjds of Bashir and 
Kalu, not in recognition in any sense of their sovereignty, bnt 
for the privilege of free access for trading purposes. 


Major Hay’s account is, uo doubt, generally accurate, but 
thereare some mistakes in it, priucipally with regard to the 
grain revenue, the nature of which he does not appear to have 
fally nnderstood. Ench holding was assessed with a fixed 
namber of ineasnres of grain. ‘I'hose assigned to the monas- 
teries paid in grain only at from fifteen to twenty /akhe each, 
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and formed Kothi Chhozhi ; those in other or khdlsa kothie paid Chapter V, B. 
a little grain, and also sums of cash, cloth, and paper, but the ar 

last two items were not assessed on all. holdings. The cash Lad sasd. Land 
assessment of all the holdings in a village was, with very few Nature of rentor 
exceptions, the same, though the holdings seem to have always land-tax under the 
differed to some extent in size; the grain assessment varied from Béjés in Spiti. 
one to ten kKhuls.accordiug to the amount and quality of the land 

held. The grain items in khdlsa kothts also had in many cases 

been from time to time assigned to monasteries. All the assigned 

grain was called pun, the unassigned grain was called netal or 

barley tax.* ‘lhe amount collected under the latter name on the 

king’s account must. have beea more than 200 khals ; but pro- 

bably those figures represent correctly the amount which went 

to Ladék, for the greater part of the grain collections were 

spent year by year in Spiti in the king’s name in certein annual 

ceremonies and State charges. ‘I'his was the old state of things, 

which Major Hay evidently did not fully comprehend, for he 

states in his report that 50 Chinese families settled in Spiti, 

paid a tribute to China of 200 khals of grain, and that an envoy 

from Tolang came t> fetch it every year. Again, in another 

place, he mentions that the aforesaid Chinese families go by the 

name of Chuzi, and preeent annually 200 lakh to the chief 

monastery of Spiti. All this was a mistake ; the Chuzi families 

were not Chinese, but the men of Chhozhi Kothi, the revenue of 

whioh was assigned to monasteriés. One of these monasteries, 

to which something loss than 200 khd/s were assigned, was at 

Tolang in Chinese Tibet ; hence the story of tribute to China, 


From 1889 to_1846 the Sikh ¢thindddr at Ladék took the | Sikhrevenne ad. 
revenue of Spiti. For the first four years Rs, 2,000, plus two canianient mde ck 
ponies and 25 sheep, were exacted annually. For the last three Summary and Regu- 
years the cash was reduced to Rs. 1,031, but 100 iron crow-bars ler Ae ee and 
were added, andthe number of sheep increased to sixty. A eelicaente o 
Sikh force also plundered the valley in these years, In the 
autumn of 1846 Mr. Vans-Agnew made a Summary Settlement, 
that is, he fixed the amount of revenue to be paid to Govera- 
mentat Rs. 753. No records were compiled of any kind, nor 
was any report submitted. When relieved of the pressure of 
the Sikh exactions, the Spiti people at once reverted to their old 
fiscal arrangements. Mr. Vans-Agnew probably knew nothing 
of the grain revenue assigned to the monasteries, as he merely 
paseed quickly through a part of the country ; and if he knew 
of the unassigned grain, he, no doubt, intended to abandon it. 

But the people considered the Rs. 753 to be in place only of 
the cash, cloth, and iron formerly paid tothe kings of Ladék, 
and divided itaccordingly with strict regard to the old fixed 
assesament. The assigned grain or pun they paid as before to 
the monasteries, and the unassigned grain or netal to the repre- 
sentative of Government, who for the first three years was & 


pg 


® From nas (progounced ne) “ barley” and “ thal” tax. 
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Chapter V, B. wazir of the Baséhir R4ja,* and after that was the hereditary 


Land and Land %22!r of Spiti, commouly called the Nono, Most of it the Nono 
' Revenue. expende 


in the mannor customary in time of the kings of 
Bikh revenue ad- Ladék. The balance he appropriated: as a perquisite of office. 


thivistration ond Thia bulance was not very large, asthe amount paid by each 
Sete mae holding was somewhat reduced when the Nono took charge. 
Boguiar Setilouients At the Regular Settlement in 1851-52 Mr. Barnes maintained 
and st fir et Revi-the Government demand at the amount fixed by Mr. Vana. 
sion of Settlement. Agnew ; he remained unaware of the grain payments, for he 
never visited Spiti, and relied upon Major Hay’s report for his 
information, which in this respect was erroneous. He, however, 
sent upa tahsilddr to make out a rough kind of rent-roll 
or khewat. This official roughly divided the Rs. 753 upon 
all five kothis with reference to the number of holdings in 
each. Hé must have heard of the grain payment, Lut he 
was in s great hurry, and seems to have considered that 
they could not be taken into account; so, without mak- 
ing any report to Mr. Barnes, he made the holdings. in 
Chhozhi pay ns much cash as those of other kothis, though 
they paid ten times as much grain. Not to pay the graio 
to the monasteries would have been sacrilege, and would 
bave been resented by the whole community, so the Chhozhi 
mep paid the grain as before, theugh with much grambling, 
which no officer of Government seems to have heard or under- 
stood. In 1862 Mr. Lyall submitted a report, in which he 
recommended that the pun or assigned grain, with that part 
of the ne’-tha/ or unassigned grain which was aunually devoted to 
religious purposes, should be lumped together, and the sum total 
redistributed equally by the people on all holdings, and that 
the remainder of the ne’-thal should be remitted, and the Nono 
remonerated for the loss of this and other unauthorized colleo- 
tions by anindm or grant out ofthe revenue of Ra. 100 or 
150. These proposals were not fully understood by officers 
who had never seen the country, and no definite orders were 
passed for some years, Eventually the Nono got an indm, and 
was given to understand that he must not collect the ne’-thal ; 
the monasteries were left to collect the pun as before, but it 
was not formally at least recognized as assigned revenue, This 
did not relieve the Chhozhi men of their grievance, but in fact 
made it worse by comparison, for it was the khdlsa kothis to 
whom the netal waa remitted. Mr. Forayth, the Commissioner 
of the Division, again represented their case to Government 
in 1866: and as Revision of Settlement had then commenced, 
Mr. Lyall was directed to go to Spiti and redistribute the 
revenue so as to get rid of their grievance. Mr. Forsyth also 
recommended the revival of a part of the netal collections (which 
had practically ceased only for a year or two) to form a fand 
from which to pay the lambdrddre of kothie, and the grant of an 


® Tbe 400 lékh grain which Major Hay entions aa token by the wasfrs in 
excess of Bs, 763 in 1848, and as collected again in 1849, were the nefal collections 
not the produce of the Government land at Danka. 
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increased nee at six annas in the rupee .on the revenue of Chapter V, B, 
Spiti to the Nono. These proposals: were approved. . Eventu- and Lan 
ally Mr. Lyall revised the thal eallestions act in part, but in pans one rand 
whole, and drew up 4 plan for its expenditure which embodied  gixh cccbuun ad- 
ancient custom for the most part, but introduced an allowance of ministration — ane 
40 khals to each of the five gatpos or headmer of kothis, The *T82sements made 
grievance of the men of Chhozhi kothi was removed by redistri- Megsereatttemene 
bation of the cash assessment; more than half their cash and at first Revi- 
revenue being taken off their shoulders and distributed upon #00 of Settlement. 
the other kothis. The plan for the expenditure of the na’-thal 


was as follows: 





Khal. Thé. 

(1.) Expenditure on the Ganchana Fair... ue 60 ll 

(2.) Grant totho Daokharlimdés ..  .. i. 30" 0 
(3.) Coneumed by the leading men of Spiti when 

they meet to settle accountea .., we vs 20 0 

(4.) Expenditure on the Dankhar November Fair 50 0 
(5.) Allowance to gatpos of kothés (in lieu of mis- 

cellanevus perquisites) ... ‘ae ost v. 200 0 

(6.) Expenditure onathirdfair ... te we 20 o 

(7.) Allowance to the Togochi of Patwari.., we 40 0 

(8.) Do. to an interpreter a wh we 40 oO 

(9.) Do. to two chaukidérain Pin kotht ... 6 oO 

Total wes 456 Mt 


The result of the operations at revision in 1871 was a 
revenue composed as follows : 


Rs. 

Cash es vn ae vee 992 (khulsa Rs. 753, assigued Rs. 39) 
Ne’-thal 456 khals, oquivalent tv 228 
Pon 1462 ,, ” » Tl 
Total cash ve 1,781 


The pun was levied by the monasteries in tha following 
proportions : — 


Khal. Thé. 

Dankhar as ve soe nee aso 331 ll 
Tabo ... tis one ane ‘rg ane toe 198 14 
Kis OO ae ne. te: een, «OO 
Taog-gyut .. eee one tne oe 340 8 
Pin... rT ; o ine : 81 1o 
Total ... ww. «1,414 7 





The remaining 57 hale being paid, 17 to an old family of us- 
trologers, and 40 to the Pitu monastery in Ladak. The grain 


collections consist entirely of barley. 
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Chapter 7, B. re cee of See in 1891 it was found that 
cas while the total amount of cash revenue remained as fixed in 
Land and Lend 1871 the umount of ne’-thal and pun collected differed from 
Revision of Bot. the amount then fixed. As regards the ne’-thal the koths gat. 
thment of 1601. pos had been left to collect their annual allowance of 40 khalg 


of barley » head themselves without assistance from the Nono 
orthe village gatpos who collect the cash revenue ani the 
remainder of the ne’-tha/, with the result that they were able 
to levy only 122 instead of 200 khals. Of the balacece of the 
ne’-thal only 243 khale were realized, ao that the ne’-thal 
collections amounted to 365 khals (cash vaiue Rs. 183) in place 
of the 457 khals fixed at revision. 


On the other hand, the quantity of pun collected on account 


of the old cultivation was found to be more than the amount 


stated above by 264 khals. 


The greater portion of the excess 


wentto the Pin monnstery, the pun of which was discovered 
to be 228 khals instead of 814 as returned at revision, and the 
remainder of the excess was shared by the Dankhar, Ki and 


Tang-gyat monasteries, 


It is improbable that there was any 


real increase in the pun collected by the Pin monastery, and the 
explanation of the difference is that the people of Pin koths 
who pay it were afraid that the contribution might be interfered 
with if ackoowledged, and therefore concealed the trae amount 
when the matter was inquired into in 1871, but having seen that 
as the result of the inquiry then made the allowances to the 
other monasteries were maintained, thay thought it best at the 
settlement of 1891 to state the trae amount of pun that they 


paid. 


It was also found thatthe paymontof 4) Kkhaly as pun 


to the Pitu monastery had been commuted to a oash pay- 


ment of Ra. 3. 


The new cultivation, amounting, as noted in Chapter IV, A, 
to 27 acres, was found to pay Rs. 5 in cash to the cumimon fands 
of the kothisin which it lay, and in addition 36 kha/e of grain, 
value Re. 18, part of it to the kotht funds, but the greater portion 
as pun to the monasteries. 


The value of the produce of the wazirt per aore, if the 
prices and rates of yield given in previous chapters is correot, is 


as follows: 


Barley ... eee 
Wheat... 

Peas 

Mustard és 
Buckwheat see 
Ohina 


oe one oe see cee ooo 15 
aos ane eee eae eee ave 12 


ae. ek lar. Sank 28 
ae qe ‘Gale. - iy. Mag 
< an) 
. 105 


Theso values applied to the crop return of the wasirs 
embodying the resu t of the crop inapaction of 1391 give, as the 


rice of the grosajprodace, Rs. 16,930. 


The rent taken by o 


lord being half the gross produce subject toa deduction on 
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account of payment in kind to the blacksmith, the half net Chapter V, B. 
asset share to which Government is entitled was taken as in 7 

the rest of the district at 22 percent. of the gross revenue. rent aoe tena 
The half net asset jama demandable in Spiti thus would be pecision of Bet. 
Rs. 8,726, which is double the value ofthe revenue now taken 1n- tlement of 1801. 
cluding cash, na’-thal, and pun. 


But if is clear that such an assesament—higher than that 
of many of the rich villages in the Kulu tahs{l—could not be 
imposed in @ country like Spitii Where the crops are inferior, 
the grazing ground is limited, fuel and fodder are scarce, build- 
ing timber is almost unobtainable, and the inhabitants have 
not derived, and are never likely to derive, any advantage from 
the developioent of trade which has occurred elsewhere under 
British rule. The conclusion arrived at in 1891 after a care- 
ful inspection of the Spiti villages was that no increase should 
be taken on the existing revenue except on account of new cul- 
tivation. 


The allowances to the monasteries were maintained at the 
amount they were then found to be. Those of the Ki, ‘lang- 
gyut and Dankhar monasteries had only been slightly modi- 
fied since the revision of 1871, while that of Tabo remained 
unaltered, and it was clear that the pun of the Pin monastery 
had previously heen understated. Where new cultivation was 
found paying « grain assessment too monastery the payment was 
continued as pun, and an allowance was made for this in the calou- 
lation of the additional cash Khalsa assessment. As the result of 
these changes and additions, the amount of the proposed asseas- 
ment composed of assigned grain stands at 1,701 khals, value 
Rs. 851, as compared with 1,462 khals, value Rs. 731, at the revi- 
sion of 1871. It may here be noted that na’-thal and pun, or 
bun, are practically synonymous: the former meaning “ grain 
tax” and the latter “debt,” “obligation.” Bun is applied by 
the people to both the secular and the religious payment, the 
former betag distinguished as khar-kyt bun, or the “ fort 
dae” andthe latter as gonpai bun, or the ‘‘ monastery due.” 


As Government has no great interest in the na’-thal tho 
decrease that had occurred might have been accepted, but that 
the gatpos would have been the chief sufferers. Tho five kutht 
gatpos are the advisers of the Nono wher he sits in judgment 
on offenders or administers the affairs of Spiti; they were 
required to abandon certain perquisites in consideration of 
receiving each a grain allowance of 40 khals from the ne’-thal ; 
and it was ascertained that they had actually abandoned 
these perquisites. It was therefore decided to restore the 
ne’-thal to the full amount fixed at revision, and to direct the 
Nono to realize the 200 khals for the gatpos along with the rest of 
the na’-thal in future, and to consider their allowances as a firet 
charge onthe fund. None of the new cultivation was found 


charged with any ne’-thal payment. In a number of villages 


Chapter V, B. 
Zand and Land 
Revenue, 
Revision of Set- 
tlement.of 1891, 
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which are regolarly visited by Bashahris and Tibetans for the 
parchase of grain at harvest time a strong desire was expressed 
to have the na’-thal commuted to cash, but as in other villages 
the people preferred to continue the present arrangement, and 
the Nono also was in favor of collecting in kind, no change 
was mace in this respect. ‘The portion of the proposed assesa- 
ment consisting of na-’thal is the same as was fixed at revision, 
457 khals, value Rs. 229. 


The present cash assessment amounts to Re. 824, including 

the reveaue on new cultivation aad the sum to whioh the grain 

ayment to the Pita monastery in Ladék was commuted ; an 

increase of 4 per cent. on the revision cash jama. The total 
value of the revenue is— 


Rs. 

Ne’-thal ... Bae was see eee “i tay 229 
Pun ase ioe ave se ace wwe eis 850 
Total... ... 1,908 


an increase of 9 per cent. onthe value of the revenue, Ra. 1,751, 
as estimated at revision, but of 3 per cent. only on the value of 
the actual revenue paid, Re. 1,851, sapposing the Pin monastery 
contribution tohave been then levied, but concealed. The 
incidence of the new revenue is Re. 1-7-9 per acre of cultiva- 
tion. 


In accordance with a universally expressed desire not only 
the cash revenue, but also the na’-thal and the pun were distribut- 
ed within the villages not as previously by jeoldés or khang- 
chhen-pds’ holdings with little or no reference to area, but 
according to the area of each holding. Asthe result of this it 
was arranged that the pun which had hitherto been collected 
direct from the people by the lémdas should ia future be colleot- 
ed by the village gatpo who collects the rest of the land revenue, 


Cesses were imposed at revision amounting to 8 per cent. 
on the land revenue, of which 64 per cent. represented the 
Nono’s pachotra, and the remainder a school and Aarkara cess. 
Subsequeatly, on the imposition of a local rate in the district, 
the amount due on this account on the revenue of Spiti was 
calculated and demanded, but as there was no pawdri or other 
revenue official in the waziri,and none went there to effect a 
distribution of the rate, the Nono dévoted his pachotra to the 
oe of part of it, realizing the balance from the koth: common 

nds. 


The cesses now levied are the following: 





Re. a. p. 

Local rate... eee ses aca wes 36 we «OTB 4 
Pachotra to the Nono ae Sie aie ait . 600 
Patwhy cees 000 oe ee tes Le ase w~ 8 8 0 
Teiel ou ese Ww 4 
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The 5 per cent. cess was deemed sufficient remunera- 
tion for the Nono who had -up till 1891 had to devote his 
pachotra to the payment of the local rate. The village gatpos 
who actually collect the cash revenue and the za’-thal enjoy 


Chapter V, B. 
Land and Land 
Revenue. 
Revision of Set- 


emoluments which are made up of perquisites, and inolude tiement of 181. 


exemption from certain kinds of begdr. The kothi gatpos have 
nothing to do with the collection of the land revenue, aad receive 
the allowances mentioned in previous paragraphs in consideration 
of serving on the Nono’s jury. A lower rate of patw4r cess 
was fixed than is taken in the district, but it was considered 
sofficiently high for such a tract as Spiti. 


Of the cash revenye of Re. 824 assessed on a total cultivated 
area of 1,287 acres the amount payable to Government is Ra. 781 
assessed on an areaof 1,228 acres, the revenue, Ra. 43, of the 
remaining area of 59 acres, being assigned. 


Chapter VI. 
Chief villages. 
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CHAPTER VI, 


———. 


CHIEF VILLAGES. 


There is no place in Spiti worthy the name of town, but 
some of the hamlets are considerable clusters of houses. Some 
of them, noteably Kiber and Dankhar, are very picturesquely 
situated. Ki monastery is also a very striking collection of 
buildings. 

Dankbar, the capital of Spiti, is a large village, 12,774 feet 
above the sea, built on aspur or bluff which stands out into the 
main valley and endsina precipice. ‘Ihe softer parts of this hill 
have been worn away, leaving blocks and columns of a hard 
conglomerate, among which the houses are perched in curious 
and inconvenient positions. On the top of ahillis a large house 
known as the fort, which, with some cultivated land attached, 
belongs to Goveroment. On a point of the hill lower down is 
a large monastery. ‘The aspect of the whole place is very 
Picturesque. It has h®en the seat of Government of the country 
from time immemorial. 
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List of Villages in Wasirt Spiti, Taheil Ktilu, Kangra District. 









































2 | ‘3 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 
3h 
Assessment. o 
4 pe ete ee 
3 Cultivated et a 
M4 Name of Village. area io al a 3 
3 5 acres. 3 | 5 28 os 
g 2} >?i. | 4 8 
a | 2 2) 2! 8) 8 | eke 
% A o z | & a 
Re, | | Rs. | Re. a. p. 
1 Papgmo ... si ais ee 12 5 49 29; 2 6 8 
2-6-8 
2 Tabo ta ots ave vee 26 5 2} 103 58/ 2 3 8 
52 
Kyomo_... a ae a 25 5]... 34 22); 014 1 
17 
4A Suomling ... ots ede ei 4 ly... "5 6; 1 8 0 
Komek .., oe ng as 15 8 35 25| 110 8 
; 17 
6 4 Ki no vee sey vee 23 5 ' 106 58| 28 4 
x | 53 
3 : { 
7s 2 Khuvik sas oes aes 16 3 , 40 23 170 
x ; 20 
Sr Tage ay ants Gite! Si 22} 4 ; 9] zt) 11 5 
Fa 10 
DA ° Lithang ... a sn tee a 10 12] «. 1] 2 4 7 
4 6 ' 
10 Losar so er w ist 51 15 vee | 141 85 | 110 8 
70 
11 Morang .., aes ae av 7 3 18 12] 1M 6 
9 
12 Hunse ee 1 a0 dee 28 8 125 701 280 
@2 | 
13 | Hal se he ye od 21 4 140] 74] 3 8 5 
70 
14 Yikhyim ... as ane wet 22 15 42 36 110 2 
| 2 
ota) Kothi Chbozhi Sie 279 101 1+} 862 538 11411 
7| 430 
15 Tashi Gang 6 3 3) 0 8 0 
16| 4 | Kyikhyima., 0. eae 43{ 29] 17/ 27} 51] 13 0 
E ’ 8 14 
17 ee Rangrik ... aha ave edi. 59 52 28 35 83 1 6 6 
= 14 17 
4B E Sumling ... tee oes 5 8 2 . 9) 11210 
i: 1 
7B: _ Khurik eee Lad ane 5% 8 8 4 se 10 140 
2 
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z Gs 
ASSESSMENT. ° 3 
Z sé 
5 Cultivated a ga 
i Name of Village. area in 3 ~~ 
s | 3 acres. a 2 | £3. 
a o : a = eal 
a} i a}2/2|3| 38 
zilez Sjzlealielée 
Nera, a 9 ee | —_—_—_—_—_ —S 
! Re. . Re. | Res. a. p. 
3 Biber case ace gems ss 67| 43) 44 7) 68| 103 
18/ E 22 3 
Ey | Kyoto... a asa ar 19 17 6 8 24| 14 38 
19| = 3 3 4 
e Vv —— oe nn |S | 
Ke Total Kothi Totpa 207} 160{ 101| 77] 248/ 1 3 2 
| 50 38 
en Saas ceeteee a -——|— | —— = 
20 | Tsuprang ... : 3 3 | 3/ 10 0 
| 
a | Gyungal 0s 3c| 3G} 2] 22| sz} 19 4 
10/ 11| 
22a | Rama ees 3} 3]... | 3| 100 
23 | Sanglung ... 0, eas 2 3 3} 1680 
4A Bumling 6 0 ee 4 € 7 7| 18) 3 4 0 
‘ 3 4 
“| 5 | Kaze QOS Pal wie” Sade 47 | 38 8! 60} 72) 1 8 6 
23 | = 4) 30 
eo 2 Gowang .., eee se Sie 10 5 wea 25 18 1 12 10 
< 13 
70; @ I Khorik 0 ee 8 5 s! i1{| 14] 112 0 
| E | 4) 5 
=| s Kyaliog ... ie ie se 11 9; ... Bs 9/ 013 1 
27 Lars MP ac tegen) OS 25 | 26 17} 93] 45] 11210 
: 9 11 
38 Lhalung ... iS. Yer Ae 45 34 28 83 90| 2 00 
14 42 
Total Kothi Barshik 194} 167| 88] 231) 327| 111 O 
44, 116 
” Z ie ial ee Rg o{ 21) aj} 21| 46| 110 8 
30) 3 14; 11 
¢ | Dang-kher eee 9 gL OR ya] 42| 66] 60| 100] 1 5 7 
28 30 
mB)” | Rame.. 2 2 as 9/100 
a 
31 g Leri Be te, ae ae 30| 23| 14| 23| 41] 1 5 10 
+ 7{ WW 
Lithang ... < as ate 3 2 «fy is 2.010 6 
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35 Totnam ... 
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37 Tiling ey 
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39| E | Siling 
40 E Savgnam ... eee 
41] i Qungri 
42 | Goling . as 
43 Kher 
44 Mat Nem citi tat 
Total Kothi Pin 
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A@SESSMENT. o8 
| 83 
| Cultivated Ss Qa 
erea in : 3 3 
acres. [= oa es 
.i 4 = BG 
eis ]|812 | ge 
oO “H Cue ef a 
Ne Rs. He. a. p 
52] 38{ 24| 36| e8| 1 411 
12 18 
69} 51] 40] 66{ 108/ 1 8 1 
20 33 | 
268 | 179| 161! 205| 368} 1 6 6 
81 103 
| 
49/ 28} 14| 27] 48] 015 8 
’ 7 | 13 
ze; if! 2] 82] 36] 2 6 4 
i 1 41 
45/ 30' 10 6{ 38] 018 6 
5 3 
26{ it! 6 | 44} 42| 1 910 
» 8! 2 
10 9: 4 | 15 { 18] 11210 
' 2 | 7 
| 12] 10 7; 7] 18] 1 80 
4, 4) 
o7| a4) 16! cs] m4] 1 4 9 
| I 8 ! 32 
2%] 2! 14] 19] 37] 1 7 8 
| | 7] 10 
30} 22' at] 28] 41] 1 510 
! ; 5; 14 
| 40} 17) 9) 221 32] 01210 
4; il 
26| 16 1} {| 2] O14 8 
1 6 
344] 2171 93] 326| 427] 1 310 
47 | 163 | 
: 
| 
1,282 | 824 


45y |1,701 1,903} 1 7 9 
220 | 850: 
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The following extracts from a Diary submitted by Mr. L. W. Dane, C, 8., in August 1884, aro uf 
interest as showing that the main ridge of the central Himalayés between Kulu on the one side and 
Léhul and Spiti on the other can be crossed elsewhere than by way of the great passea such as the 
Rhotang, Hamta and Bubeh. ‘The route teken by Mr, Dane wus an entirely new one, and, so far as is 
known, has not been attempted by any traveller, Earopean or Native, since Mr. Dane’s time. 


4th dugust—Kibber to Rangrig, 12,500 fect. Road not repaired. On this stage I am sorry 
to say that two women anda man were drowned while trying to ford the Spiti River tv save them- 
selves w» round of ubout two miles by the Sangha bridge I constructed here last year. With 
them went three loads ard all my money and the Government contingent advance. The bridge, 
which is the tirat bridge passable by horses and cattle ever erected in Spiti, was constracted in July 
last year. The beams were carried from Chika to the head of tho Spiti River and thence floated 
down. The roadway is six feet wide, and though,.of course, light, the bridge is quite strong enough 
to meet all the reqairements of the local traffic, and is the greatest. boon tothe people. The Joss of 
the three coolies shows the danger to which the people were exposed, and which it they chose they 
can now avuid by usidg the bridge as nearly alldo. ‘I'he annual joss of human and animal life due 
tothe rivers in Spiti is very large, ond the whole of this can be prevented if Government is willing 
to sanction tbe construction of (wo or three light wire suspension bridges, I would suggest one at 
Kioto, about 60 feet span, one at Lithong about 90 fect span, one at Tungti on the Pin about 100 
feet span, and one at Muth on the Pin about 100 feet span. If the expense of constructing bridges 
suitable to animal traffic is too great, at any rate asim of Rs. 2,000 or 3,000 wonld soffice to put 
up light bridges on the jhvila principle good enough for men and sheep to cross, and horses and 
yaks could swim. My idea is to bave two half-inch wire suapension ropes. From these hang 
2-inch planks, 5 feet long by 18 inches wide. The planks to be suspended lengthwise. At tbe point 
of junction cross bars of wood 6 inches thick into which the planks should be let. On each croaa bar 
have two iron staples or ringbolts. ‘Tbrough the eyes of these pass strong telegraph wire, lacing this 
over the suspension ropes. ‘these chaing might be supplemented by close lacinga of willow twig 
ropes, which would serve as a railing and prevent people falling through, and also support the planks. 
The principle is procisely the same as that of the present jh&lds, but instead of the rotten iwig 
guspension ropes, which are always breaking and precipitating people into the water, we should have 
substantial wire ropes, which could, of course, be stretched much flatter, and so prevent to a great ex- 
tent the nasty dip in the centre. Instead of the slippery twig rope to walk on, we should havea 
substantial plank 18 inches wide. Hy making the planks 5 feet long they could be easily portable 
on yiks, and tbe roadway would be stronger than it would be if longer planks were used. The short 
planks would also take the bend of the bridge better. Engineers may perhape laugh at this idea, 
but I should like to be allowed to make an experiment at any rate. 


5th August —My intention was to try and get back into Kiilu by the Rattang Nalah and the 
ridge between this at the head of the right branch of the Pérbati. I therefore ascended the 
Laimandnuba Station, 17,618 feet, and feel eatisfied that the route ia passable. The Rattang Nalah 
would hare to be forded three times about six miles from Rangrig, and the coolies, who, of course, did 
not believe in the possibility of any route being opened up there, said they could not ford at thia 
season. They admitted that if the nelch was safely forded, horses and ydks could be easily taken to 
the Lead of the pass. Owing to the unfortunate loss of life on 4th, I did not like to insist, and so 
gave up the idea, though J feel certain that the ridge can be crossed, and that it is not more than 
17,600 feet or 18,0LO feet, ¢.¢., about the height of the lerangla, which is the main ronte to 
Hanle and Gartokh and the Chang Thang; 7. ¢., northern plain wool and pashm districte. ‘he route 
would be four marches shurtec than that by Losar and the Hamta, and about ten marches shorter than 
that by the Barn Lacha to Sulténpur, and there would ,only be one pags to cross after the Parangla. 
It would also snpply che great want of a direct route from Kulu to the heart of Spiti. 


6th Auyust,—Rangrig to Lithong, 12,200 feet. 


7th Augus?,—Lithong to Kuling on the Pin, 12,100 feet. The wattle bridge below Lithoug is in 
& dangerous condition, and the whole road from that to Kuling is disgracefully bad. I believe that I 
am the oly cttiver aince Mr. Lyall who has visited the Pin Valley, and this may account for the 
shameful state of the communications | found existing there. In placea there ere natural difficulties 
to contend with, but even these could be made easier if a little trouble was taken. The fact is tho 
road has never been touched, and is dangerous eveu for foot passengers throughont. 


8th August —On arriving at Kuling I foond that the jhile over the Parachio, which Myr. Rose 
af the 2nd Gurkhas had reported to me as being in a ruinous condition, had broken. The P{n wos 
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eaid to be unfordable. Still it was equally impossible to return, and 60, collecting some 30 ydks, we 
made a push to cross the river. My pony is a good Chumarthi animal, and led the way, and we happi- 
ly got across without accident, though we had to ford four or five streams, some of them well up to 
the girth straps on the saddle and rashing along like a mill-race. We camped at Tiling, 12,500 feet. 


9th August.—Leaving camp we forded tho Kyoki, about 23 feet deep, crossed the Pio at Muth 
on a jhila about 100 feet long, swimming the animals, and then followed pp the left bank of the 
Pin to Bulder, opposite which the Babeh Pass route takes off. Campa at 13,450, distance about 
21 miles. With the exception of the rivers the route lies over an almost level plain, well grassed 
wud wooded with scrab. Ifa track was made by picking off the stones this is all that is required. 
Opposits the camp at the junction of the Pin aud Buldar Nalahs nre the remaing of some buildings 
known as Lyungti Khar orthe Kulu Fort. Ic is probably by this route that Raja Jaggat Singh 
invaded Bashéhr, as. the legend runs that he reached Manikaran firat on his return journey and 
devoted the spoils to the enrichment of the temple of Raghunathji there. 


10th Auguat.—My intention wns to cross the ridge separating the head waters of the Pin anil 
Parbati, and so get back quite to Kulu and the forest demarcation work in Shangar and Shaicer. 
If [ could do this I should save abont 18 marches. Of courses obstacles were raised of every kind. 
Firat no coolies were forthcoming, but when I insisted on going on with the fewin camp the others 
were sent for and arrived intima. ‘Then it was asserted that it ws impossible to reach the pasa 
from the Pio side, ‘hen that it was about three or four hard marches off. Theo that there was 
uo wood or grass to be had. Then that if we succeeded in crossing the pass that robbers from 
whatever country happened to be on the other side wonld come and spoil Spiti. Then that European 
travellers woree than robbers would invade the country. 1n fact the number of excuses that were 
put forward was wonderful. However, I induced the men to follow me, and after an easy march 
of 16 miles along a comparatively level line of country on the left bunk uf the nalah we crossed on 
w snow bridge and forded two emall branches and camped at 15,225 feet just onder the main glacier. 
Thore is grass along the whole route, and good firewood up to within two miles of the camping- 
ground, With a good hill pony one can ride almost the whole way, and if a few stones are picked 
off and a little levelling done an excellent road will result. 


11th August.—We started ot daybreak and followed up a grassy spur on the left bank to the 
foot of the glacier. Then up this for about 600 feet or 700 feet and found ourselves on the ridge 
at about 7-15 4.m. Easy travelling the whole way : 5 ponies, 5 ydke and about 12 goats came up with 
us. My aneroid can only register up to 16,500 feet, aud gave out about 1,000 feet or 1,200 feet below 
the crest. We crossed just below Snowy Peak No. 1, 20,615 feet, and [ should say the elevation of the 
top of the pass was 17,500 or 18,000 feet, as the rise to the highest peaks round was not very mach. 
The prospect from the oreet was not very encouraging ; we looked over into a sort of basin surround. 
ed by enormous snowy peaks, and filled with an unbroken gen of ice fed by three large glaciers. The 
survey map is not quite correct in drawing here, but it will give you a very good idea of the conntry. 
My intontion was to cross into the Shaicer Valley, but as it began to cload up and the coolies were 
very down-hearted, I thought it best to take what from the look of the country I conceived to be the 
course of the Parbati, and went off duwn a shaly slope for about JOO feet. ‘Then we got upon the icc 
sea ; which fot the first mile was noarly flat with afew transverae crevasses. For about another mile- 
and-a-half it trended downwards at un easy slope of solidice. We left the nalah atthe end of the 
glacier and passing along a rocky ledge for sbout 500 yarda turned a corner and saw the valley of 
the Upper Parbati before us. Fortwo miles the valley was filled op with ao enormous mass of 
ice and boulders of all forms and sizes, somewhat resembling the Shigri. After this there was 4 
sort of shallow lake abont 1 mile long by 4 mile wide where the river had been blocked by the mo- 
raine of a glacier crossing its course. Here I think we made oar first mistake. The coolies insisted 
on going down into the Shigri, and the result was four hours severe scrambling up and down ioe 
hillooks covered with loone boulders. If we had, as! wiehed, kept. up on the hill side, I believe we 
should have found en easy track, and I have ordered the Spiti coolies who have returned from thia 
camp to do so on their return journey. Leaving the Shigri we crossed a nalah and found ourselves 
on @ grassy slope with stones interspersed here and there. While in the glacier J saw a flock of sheep 
above on the hill side nnd shouted to the shepherd who at once incontinently fed. Two ldmde 
went to atop him, but the eight of these uncanny-looking creatures was too much for him, and he left 
hia flock and disappoared altogether ; where he is I know not. The same thing happened with the 
next shepherd, bnt we succeeded in securing against his escape and ascertained definitely where we 
a From this out sll has been plain eailing We camped at Charar Ruar Thach at 13,260 

eet. 

12th August.—Still koeping to the right bank of the Parbati we passed flock after flock of 
Suket sheep. The ronte liea nlong an almost level plain close to the river. Afterabout § miles we 
crossed this by a maas of rock which has fallen across, and coming along the loft bank after cross. 
ing two small streams, reached the presont camp, Thakur Kua, 11,900 feet, at the junction of main 
stream of the Pérbati with the Dhibbi Hakri, which rises on the opposite side of the ridge to the 
Rattang Nolab, 
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I must apologize for the length of my description, but aa thie is un entirely now route that has 
been opened up, I thought it better that acme official record of it should be preserved. Mr. Lyall 
states that the main ridgo of the mid-Himaldyés cannot be crossed sunywhere betweeu 
the Patti Roni glacier and the Kampak Rupin Pass into Bashdhr, and ia donbtful ax 
to the feasibility of the former. As to this | have no doubts. Lust year, nnd again thia year, 1 sent 
parties of men across, and they report it an easy pass. This year 7 men from Kanéwar, who hus 
taken 8 marches to reach my camp at Patti Runi, by following my directions and taking this roure 
reached their homes near Tus in one day. What we may call tho Pin-Parbati Pass, ! have just 
vrogsed and brought over one pony, five yéks und some goats, As well as laden coolies in safety, ‘The 
pony has been much cut about in the Shigri, and ia still on the opposite bank of tho river, as’ he 
vould vot get across the rock bridge, but whether he arrives in safety or not the fact remains that 
ho did crosa the pass when no attempt has been made to improve the road. 


A glance at the map will show the importance of having some such route open. Prases exist 
between the head of the Shaicer, Shangar and Nosnda valleys, and will not, I fancy, be used, and & 
very large trade in salt and wood will at once result. Given a emall expenditure of money and the 
Pin-Pérbati Pass will be easily traversed by horses, mules and ydés, and a lurge trade will probably 
spring up. The convenience to inspecting officers is enormons, Formerly when visiting Spiti one 
had to retrace one’s steps by the difficult Knnzam and Hamts route, or adopt the enormonos detour 
throogh Bashdbr involved by crossing the Baboh. By the presout route we cun inspect the whole of 
Spiti without wasting a day. 


An important paint hag aleo been gained by breaking through the foolish superstition of the 
Kulu people, who believed that the Parbati River was a goddess, and that no one conld visit the 
source and live. 


SKETCH REFERRED TO IN DIARY OF MR. L.W. DOANE ASSIST? COMMR. KULU 
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